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PREFACE. 


Nothing but a tlioroiigli conviction of the importance of 
testing tlic stream of Historj^ at its veiy source, would 
liavc induced that process of investigation with whose 
partial results the reader is liere presented. 

A gigantic mass of absurdities now lies exposed, for a 
sifting examination. It remains for tlie patient sagacity 
of European scliolarsliip, working upon both Occidental 
and Oriental materials, to rc-build, I trust, upon no 
unstable fonndation, that Temple of History which 
national vanity has destroyed, and whose ruins national 
Budliism has obscured. 

A thorough porsuasion that no nation, as a body of 
njen, would or could, gratuitously, through a scries of 
ages, invent a series \>f tales, in themselves fabulous^ in 
their results historical , — determined me in the resolution 
to cm ter upon a process which should test tiic doctrine of 
invention, or non-invention, and thus gain some criterion 
for an impartial and a final decision. That problem is 
now solved. A plain, practical, and positive appeal to 
the very language of the first Hellenic settlers, will give a 
correct answer to the patient inquirer after trutli. Those 
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primitive colonists have been traced with a precision that 
nothing but the singular cohesion of the constituent parts 
of that ancient form of society called a tribe/^ could 
have secured. This is a species of argument that will be 
duly appreciated by the contemplative mind. 

The evidence thus gained, is evidence drawn from no 
partial source — it is evidence drawn forth from nations 
whose impress is of the highest antiquity. 

Amid the ruins of empires, or the transient memory of 
the mightiest conquerors. Time has very generally 
respected both the form and the name of the grand 
features of nature. Cities and Polities may have been 
swept from the earth ; Dynasties of unrivalled splendour 
may have passed away, leaving scanty memorials, — possibly 
none — to record their renown; but it is not so with the 
history ineffaceably written on the venerable forms of 
mountains, seas, and rivers. These compose a language 
so vast and so enduring, that compared with them, the 
Pyramids, must be considered as dwarfed toys of agglu- 
tinated sand which must crumble to atoms before the 
structure of this language shall be destroyed. 

One of the most valuable points, in connection with the 
results here wrought out, is this geographical basis. It has 
interpreted correctly, and it will continue to interpret 
correctly, those singular tales, in early Greek history,' 
which have generally passed current with the literary 
world, under the name of ‘^Myths.^^ They are now 
proved to be fables, just in proportion as we misunderstand 
them ; truths, in proportion as they were once understood. 
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Our ignorance it is which has made a myth of history ; 
and our ignorance is an Hellenic inheritance, much of it 
the result of Hellenic vanity. 

The Sanscrit scholar will find a few irregularities in 
that process which I have developed. They are such as 
belong to a form compounded of the old Pehlvi and the 
Sanscrit ; the latter serving as the basis, and the former 
the inflective power. A superficial glance over this branch 
of my investigation, will convey some idea to the philo- 
logist of two interesting facts. First. — The primitive 
dialects, whence sprang the Greek of Homer. Secondly. 
The exact way in which the Greek consonantal and vocalic 
combinations were pronounced by Herodotean and Thu- 
cydidsean Greeks. 

The apparent irregularities of orthography occurring in 
connection with the same word, will be found to be more 
imaginary than real. It will be well for the reader to 
accustom himself to such variations of form, but not of 
power, nor of signification. He will thus consider 
Lakedaimon, Laced^mon ; Cabul, Cabool, Kabul, Kabool ; 
Tibet, Thibet ; Cashmir, Cashmire, Casmir, Kashmire, 
Cashmere ; Ladakh, Ladak, Ladac ; Attock, Attac, Atac, 
Uttuck ; Goclapes, Gooklopes, Guclopes, Cuclopes, 
Cyclopes; Panjab, Punjab, Punjaub, Panchab; Phenicia, 
Phoenicia, Phoenikia, Phainikia; as identical. And so 
with geographical nomenclature generally. When, how- 
ever, such varieties appear in this work, they will, vrith 
few exceptions, be found to arise from the necessity of 
running parallel with the irregular meanderings of the 
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Hellenic or Oriental streams, A notable example of the 
singular variety of these forms, will be found under the 
name Budha. 

It is evident that two classes of literature must 
now be studied in connection with ancient Greece. 
First, — The Mythology of Greece, showing what Greeks 
thought and wrote in connection with their divinities, 
and the immense mass of legend in juxtaposition with them. 
Secondly,— The History, which at present lies buried 
beneath this mythology; which, as forming the very 
earliest records of Hellas, must be studied like any othei' 
portion of established history. 

Henceforward, let us not, succumbing to an easy indo- 
lence, deny on theoretical grounds the existence of thos( 
truths which Geography has restored to History. 


E. P. 
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INTEODCCTION. 

Were an Englishman to sit down, purposing to write 
the history of his native country previous to the Norman 
conquest — to sketch the outlines of the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution, laws, and customs; were he to speak con- 
fidently of the old Saxon kings; their attendants, military 
and civil ; to unfold the origin of their people, the 
structure of their language, and tlieir primitive settle- 
ments; it would not be too much to expect that he 
should have some knowledge of the Saxon tongue. 

And yet, wliat must be said of the confidence of the 
antiquarians of Greece, who, though themselves Hellenes, 
have, with a profound ignorance of the early language 
of Pelasgian Hellas, turned twilight into darkness, by 
absurd attempts to derive the words and customs of 
remote antiquity from the Greek language — a language at 
that period not in existence ? But this vain-glorious con- 
fidence is not tlic only thing for wdiich they are answerable. 
They have thereby unwittingly originated a gigantic system 
of absurdities and a tissue of tales, the opprobrium of his- 
tory, and the torment of the inquiring mind. We feel 
that all this mass of error has a foundation in positive 
fact ; we feel that agency, the most vital, the most energetic, 
the most constant, is at work ; mighty actors come and go 
upon the scene, and mighty changes take place. And 
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yet we are called upon by Theorisers to renounce the 
instincts of our nature ; to class the siege of Troy, the 
Argonautic expedition, the history of Heracles, the his- 
tory of Theseus — nay, the whole busy, crowded scejie of 
early Hellas, with the product of mythopteic propensities, 
and secretions from the fancy. Alas ! for this dream ! 

I shall prove incontrovertil>ly, not only that suc/i things 
were distorted fac/s, but I shall demonstrate that the 
Centaurs were not mythical* — that the Athenian claim to 
the symbol of the Grasshopper was not mythical — that the 
Autochthons were not mythical — that the serpent Pytho 
was not mythical — that Cadmus and the dragon^s teeth 
were not mythical — that Zeus was not mythical — that 
Apollo was not mythical — that the Pierian Muses were not 
mythical — that Cecrops was neither legendary nor mythical; 
but as historical as King Harold. And this I purpose to 
effect, not by any rationalising process, but by the very 
unpoetical evidences of latitude and longitude, which will 
certainly not be deemed of a legendary nature. 

1 would here repeat a remark made on another occasion* 
on the historical basis of mythology- Perhaps within the 
whole compass of mythology there is no system altogether 
more plausible than the Grecian. Its coherence betrays art 
in arrangement, but weakness in the main incidents. A 
basivS, however, it undoubtedly possessed, wliich was neither 
of an inventive nor fictitious character. What tliat basis 
was, is certainly not to be eliminated from cither poet or 
logographer, or historian, independent of extraneous aids. 
Such aids are presented to the inquiring mind in those two 
most durable records of a nation, — its language and its 
monuments. These adjuncts, though of foreign origin, ai*e, 

' I use tliis term liero, as syiiouymous with “invention, havinjj no 
Listoric^al basis." 

- Soe niy “ Greek Mythology," in vol. i. of the “ History of Greece/' in 
the “ Eucyclopa'dia Metropulitaua,” 1851. 
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fortunately, available for the elucidation of Greek mythology. 
There is nothing more calculated to blunt the keenness of 
investigation than any theoretic maxim which lays down 
some general position to meet general diflSculties. Here, 
acquiescence must be the rule, and research the exception. 
Nothing can be more tempting to indolence. To assume 
individual or national feeling as the exponent of factj and 
fact too possibly foreign to that individual or nation, must 
be a perilous mode of rescuing from error or re-establishing 
truth. The theory of The Myth,” as laid down by some 
distinguished German writers, and adopted by certain 
authors in this country, is, at best, only capable of sound 
application where a people has had no connection with 
another nation^ either by commerce, war, religion, or other 
inter-communication, — a category, in fact, which history 
scarcely supposes. There is, says this theory, a tendency 
in the human mind, when excited by any particular feeling, 
to body forth that feeling in some imaginary fact, scene, or 
circumstance, in the contemplation of which it may find 
relief. And we are gravely told that whatever thought 
arose in a man's mind, whatever sensation varied his con- 
sciousness, could be expressed by him only in one w'ay, 
namely, by dragging forth the concrete images, fictions, or 
inventions that he felt arise contemporaneously with it. 
But this is a complete Petitio Principii. The great 
mythi of antiquity are not feelings bodied forth to relieve 
the mind; still less are they concrete images, fictions, 
and inventions. Whenever an important mythus has 
existed, an important fact has been its basis. Great prin- 
ciples do not arise from idealities; a national myth cannot 
be generated without a national cause, and a national 
cause implies agency, not invention ; but a theory based 
upon the evidences of feeling, is as mythological as a myth 
itself. 

In this investigation, the corruptions of language to be 
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encountered (and they must be honestly encountered and 
fairly vanquished) include positively nothing less than the 
whole circle of early Greek history. When I use the 
terra early/^ I allude to all the genealogies, local histories, 
and heroic agencies of what is called ^‘Mythical and 
Legendary Greece — a phraseology, however, most un- 
fortunate, and totally wide of the fact ; for to him who 
reads these chronicles in their plain, original sense, no 
nation will appear less connected with mythology than 
the Pelasgic or Hellenic. 

The wrecks of noble institutions — of a mighty people, 
far advanced in civilisation, highly religious, skilful in the 
arts, skilful in political science — everywhere strike the gaze 
and excite the pity of him who truly reads the old annals 
of Greece; — annals, not such, indeed, as are left us by 
Homer ; for in his time the glory had well nigh passed 
away, and the Avatar of a new incarnation, wliich was 
scarcely more godlike than the last, was again about to 
descend upon Hellas. History, then, the most interesting 
— the most eventful — the most indubitable, is hers. Eut 
it is not the history of the gods of Homer — the gods of 
Hesiod ; nor is it history drawn from the etymologies of 
Plato, the etymologies of the logographers, or tlio anti- 
quarians of Greece; men who knew nothing of the ancient 
language of their own country. It is not s\ich a system 
that can hecoine a correct guide to tlie student of history, 
lie will, in all cases where it is possible, go to tlie fountain 
head ; he will throw from him the corrupt text and the 
corrupt commentaries of centuries — Ins inheritance of 
ignorance; and, calling in the testimony of a dialect 
coeval with tlie first Pclasgian and the first Hellenic 
settlements, will appeal to truth, and the decisions of 
judgment unclouded by prejudice. 

He who would master the Protean struggles of language, 
as it roams from east to west, assuming every variety of 
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complexion and every form — though beneath that everlast- 
ing change there is an everlasting stedfastness — ^will bring 
to the effort, not only a keen vision, but will possess a power 
of discerning, Vjeneath disguises ever-varying, the strongest 
likeness; beneath dissimilar nationality, a unity of 
parentage. To command success, he will exercise a 
jealous vigilance over his discoveries; he will bring to the 
test of experience his choicest theories ; but if he have not 
this test of verification, he will still look upon them as 
theories, but not facts. 

I shall not here enlarge upon philology in connection 
with the Pclasgian settlements, polity, and religion. He 
who may desire ample evidences of the affiliation, the 
structure, and the relative rank of the great families of 
language, and of the precision with which they may be 
classified, will find an excellent manual in the masterly 
work of Professor Popp. 

On Indo-Classical affinities, we have had many ad- 
mirable works, written by men of the highest talent, Sir 
W. Jones leading the way. But it is this very idea of 
their being (ijfmities, and affinities only^ that has effectually 
barred the path to decisive results. A vowel, a stray con- 
sonant, a consonant too ranch, a vowel too little — the 
merest iioii-eoidenlity of forms : these were once sufficient 
to draw down wratliof the philological guardians of the 
treasurc-liousc of time, with a warning to tlie rash scruti- 
niser of its contents, that nothing is to be found within. 

Yet there is much gold tlierc. 

I b('g to impress upon the mind of the reader, that 
I do not deal in airuiitics ; that I do not .deal in 
etymologies: with the latter, particularly, I have no 
maimer of concern. I am not writing a book of 
antiquarian amusciiicnt. That which I am writing is 
History — history, as marvellously as it is correctly 
preserved. As 1 am now about to speak of the first 
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settlers in the land of Hellas, it would be well for the 
reader to discard totally, if possible — if not, as much as 
possible — all preconceived notions of the immigrants into 
this remarkable land ; and I trust 1 shall not incur the 
charge of presumption, if I counsel him, in the usual 
forensic strain, to dismiss from his mind all previous 
reports, and to be guided solely by the evidence that will 
be brought before him/^ And, lest I should be imagined 
to be indulging in easy self-confidence, it will be proper 
to remark that the evidence is already taken ; that it is in a 
foreign language ; and that I merely perform the office of 
an interpreter, — with what degree of fidelity it will not be 
diflScult for the reader to decide. 

Tt was not enough for us to have inherited a mass of 
disfigured documents, — but, alas ! our work was to be 
made more difficult, by the superscription of new tales over 
the old parchment ! Fortunately for us, no erasures have 
been made. Our only method now is to r(‘st()rc the text 
of the old history. But how are w e to begin ? Our way 
seems effectually barred by the dictum of those tlieorists 
who virtually define ancient history’^ as invention/^ 
I deeply regret this spirit of theorising ; it has been gaining 
ground of late years in Germany; and, l)ut recently, its most 
able exponent in this country has carried this jirinciple 
into the regions of hypercriticism.’ Tlie real (piestion at 
issue, says an able writer in the Edinburgh lie view, 
is not so much whether there ever was a basis of his- 
torical truth for the poetical legend ; whether any such 
events as the siege of Thebes, or the expedition against 
Troy, actually occurred ; as whether w e are now able to 
extricate this kernel of truth from the mass of fable with 
which it is overgrown, and to exhibit the naked skeleton 
of historical fact, stripped of all its coverings of poetical 


* See “ The Hiatoiy of Greece/' by G. Grote, Esq., London, 1849. 
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embellishineiit.^^ When we find the same nation who were 
the colonists of Greece, composing not only history but 
mathematical treatises in a poetic form, this poetical form 
will produce, in our minds, no solid objection against the 
statements contained therein. When we discover that a 
nation holds a belief in tutelary divinities, active in the 
defence of their prime heroes or most pious worshippers, — 
the statement of such interference, founded on such a 
belief, will not in the slightest degree invalidate any matter 
of fact recorded in such a document — or rather, any records 
consistent with common sense. If the Centaurs, the 
Muses, Poseidon, Erectheus, the Autocthons, the Tettiges 
or Grasshopper symbols of the Athenians, be proved 
geographically, by latitude and longitude, to repose upon 
an historical basis — perfectly rational, perfectly harmo- 
nious with the first colonisation of Greece — I believe it 
will be readily granted, that, after this, such subjt^cts as 
the siege of Thebes and the siege of Troy will present no 
difficulties. 

Speaking of these primitive histories, Mr. Grotc has 
obsen^ed : I describe tlic earlier times by themselves, as 

conceived by the faith and feeling of tlie first Gn^eks, and 
known only through their legends ; without prcsutniiig to 
measure how much or how little of historical matter these 
legends may contain. If the reader blame me for not 
assisting to determine this, — if he ask me, wliy I do not 
withdraw tlie curtain and disclose the picture, I reply, in 
the words of the painter Zeuxis, when the same (juestion 
was addressed to him, on exhibiting his mastcrjuecc of 
imitative art : ‘ The curtain is the picture." W1iat we 
now read as poetry, and legend, w'as once accredited 
history, and the only genuine history which the first Creeks 
could conceive or relish of their past time. The curtain 
conceals nothing behind, and cannot by any ingenuity be 
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withdrawn. I undertake to show it only as it stands ; not 
to efface it— still less to repaint it/^* 

To say that ^^the curtain is the picture/^ is, for- 
tunately for history, a mythical saying ; and to affirm 
that the curtain contains nothing behind, and cannot 
by any ingenuity be withdrawn,” rests on that feeling 
which, thirty years since, would have classed the railway 
locomotive, and its glowing eye of night, with the eye of 
the Cyclops. The case may be stated as follows : — The 
Picture is Indian — the Curtain is Grecian ; and that 
Curtain is now withdrawn. 

^ “ Hifit. Greece,” voL i. Pref. p. xiiL 
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THE EVIDENCES OF INDIAN COLONISATION. 

“ Munera pnctcrea, Iliacis erepta ruinis 
Ferre jubet, pallam signis aur'-que rigenteu), 

Kt (.iieumtextum crocco velamcn acantbo . 

Oniatus argivne Ilelciia;: quos ilia Mycenis, 
j\'i'gaina cum petcret, inconecssosque Hymenceos, 

Kxtulerat ; matris Leda? niirabile domim. 
iMa^tcrea sceptrum, Ilione quod gesserat olim 
Maxima natarum Priami, culloque monile 
liaccatum, et dupHccm gcinmis auroqut' eoronam. 

I. G51— G50. 

Among the strongest peculiarities of the so-called heroic 
jieriod of (Ircece, appear the perfection of the Arts and the 
abundance of gold ; the profusion of golden vessels ; their 
varied yet elegant workmanship; the beauty of em- 
broidered shawls ; the tasteful, the ample produce of the 
loom ; the numerous ornaments of ivory ; the staining and 
working of that material ; the gift of necklaces as a valuable 
])rcsent — sometimes, too, from the Gods ; the brazen 
tripods and the cauldrons ; the social refinement and 
comfort ; tlic magnificent jialaces of Alcinous and Menelaus; 
and, finally, in the great contest of Troy, the constant use 
of the war-chariot both 6// Greeks Asiatics. “But 
the most magnificent example of the art of metallurgy,"^ 
observes Mr. Ottley,* “was the famous sliield of Achilles. 
In the centre were the waves of ocean, rolling round the 
extremities ; then followed, in a beautiful series, scenes of 

* Social Condition of the Greeks,” By the Rev, J. B. Ottley, M.A., late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. See Hist, of Greece, p. 3C8. “ Encyclo- 

piedia Metropohtana.” vol. xv.. 1851. 
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pastoral life, tillage, the harvest, and the vintage ; there, 
too, was the siege, the ambuscade, and the battle ; judicial 
inquiry, and political deliberation ; the musical festivities 
of a marriage, and the evolutions of a national dance. The 
grouping of these scenes, respectively, — their number, 
variety,, and contrast, attest the skill of the artist, or of the 
poet, or of both. How the difference of colour was pro- 
duced is uncertain; it might have been by paint, since 
ivory was stained to adorn the bits of horses ; or, perhaps, 
by the effect of fire, for the art of fusing metals was known. 
Indeed, casting, gilding, and carving, both in wood and 
metal, were practised at a much earlier time by those who 
are described in Exodus, as ‘ devising cunning works^ to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of 
stones to set them, and in carving timber, to work in all 
manner of workmanship. That temple, which the piety of 
Solomon dedicated, and which his opulence enriched, owed 
the beauty and the delicacy of the sculptured decorations 
to the skill of a Tyrian artificer. The descriptions ot it, 
recorded in the national archives of J udea, may vindicate 
Homer from unduly exaggerating cither the abundance of 
the precious metals, or the progress of the ornamental arts. 
Nor was the warrior altogether unindebted to the labours 
of the needle and the loom ; wild animals were embroidered 
on his belt — the trophies of his dexterity in the chase, and 
the decoration of his person in tlie fight. More ample 
robes were either received as the pledge of courteous hos- 
pitality, or won as the prize of valour. Such occupations 
suited the secluded life and intellectual habits of Oriental 
females ; they are mentioned early, w ith an emphasis of 
description, wliich seems to mark their costliness and 
value. ^ Have they not sped ? / Have they not divided the 
prey ? — to Sisera a prey of divers colours ; a prey of divers 
colours of needlework on both sides, meet for tlie necks 
of them that take the spoil.^ Such garments were stored 
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in the treasury of Priam. Sidonian artists were most 
expert in their fabrication : but the high-born ladies of the 
court were, apparently, no mean proficients. Helen 
weaves a representation of a battle between the Greeks 
and the Trojans ; Andromache copies flowers in a veil ; 
the web of Penelope is proverbially known — that funeral 
oflTering for Laertes from the hand of filial atfection ; while 
another, which she presents to an unknown guest, is thus 
beautifully described : — 

In ample mode^ 

A robe of military purple flow’d 

O’er all his frame : illustrious on his breast, 

The double-clasping gold the king confeet. 

In tho rich woof a hound, mosaic drawn, 

Bore on full stretch, and seiz’d a dappled fawn 
Deep in the neck his fangs indent their hold ; 

I’hey pant and struggle in the moving gold : 

Fine as a filmy web beneath it shone 
A vest, that dazzled like a cloudless sun : 

The female train, who round hfm throng’d to gaze. 

In silent wonder sigh’d unwilling praise. 

Pope's ffom., OcZ. six. 261. 

^‘^It was natural that the goldsmith and the jeweller 
should ])C put in requisition, when the materials of their 
trade abundant. AVc trace them in female dress, 

and in the implements of the toilet; in both there is, 
together with the magnificence of real wealth, much of 
the sirai)lieity of real taste. There were necklaces of gold 
and of amber ; there were car-rings, whose pendant drops 
imitated (dther the form or the brillianey of the human 
eye; the hair was curled or braided, and covered with a 
veil ; the robe was fastened over tbe bosom with golden 
clasps ; a fringe surrounded the waist, and completed the 
full-dress costume of a lady of the Homeric age. Tlie 
appointments of her palace were as costly as tlie decora- 
tions of iier person ; its walls glittered with silver, tin, 
ivory, brass, and amber; her tripod has four handles. 
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graced by eight golden doves ; her lyre has a silver frame, 
her basket is silver/ and her distaff gold ; the ewers and 
basins which are served at the banquet, and even the bath 
which alleviates fatigue, are of the like precious materials/^ 

ilut what, I would ask, has become in the historical times 
of these arts, of these luxuries, and more particularly of the 
equestrian hero, his faithful equerry, and his car? The war- 
car, after a long banishment from Greece, once more makes 
a prominent figure on the distant field of Cuuaxa ; but for 
Greece, it has been for ages a neglected arm of lier mili- 
tary service. Now, the whole of this state of society, civil 
and military, must strike every one as being eminently 
Asiatic ; much of it specifically Indian. Such it undoubt- 
edly is j and I shall demonstrate that these evidences were 
but the attendant tokens of an Indian colonisation, with 
its corresponding religion and language. I shall exhibit 
dynasties disappearing from Western Indiji, to aj)pcar 
again in Greece : clan$, whose martial fame is still 
recorded in tlie faithful chronicles of North-Western I adia, 
as the gallant bands who fought upon the plains of Troy ; 
and, in fact, the whole of Greece, from the era of the sup- 
posed god-ships of Posciliou and Zeus, down to the close 
of the Trojan war, as Indian in language, sentiment, 
and religion, and in the arts of peace and war. JMucli I 
shall, 1 doubt not, incontestably (establish ; mi^vdi must b(' 
left to a future period. Yet that which is granted to be 
fairly wrought out, may stand as an earnest of the cor- 
reciness of the principle by which these results have been 
produced. 

It was no futile imagination that led Evemerus” to 

^ 0(1. iv. nil. Somd ancient jeweller^’' fotimi in Tthacji in a toinf) 
amklst ruins which tradition dciignatcs as iho residence of Odysseus, fire 
as exquisite in tlu;ir workmanship as any of those ornaments whicli ilomcr 
describes. Tijcir date isunknow'n. Sec ilu^hes’s Greece, vol. i. p. IGO. 

^ Evemerus or Ihihemerus (pifyiftiftos) a Sicilian author at tlje time of 
Alexander the Great and his inimediate Buccessors. Most writers call him 
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assert that men, once existing as the conquerors, kings 
and benefactors of mankind, subsequently rc-appeaivd as 
deified beings. If I do not establish this throughout 
the whole range of tlie so-called Greek Mythology, it is 
not for want of ample proof, but for lack of time sufficient 
to remove the disguise from the liost of masqueraders 
that figure in the band of grotesque Greece. I have, how- 
ever, unmasked not a few of the most intractable of these 
beings, such as the Centaurs, the Athenian grassho])pers, 
the Autochthons, &c., &c., who now, stripped of their dis- 
guises, at length assume the appearance of the ordinary 
representatives of Eastern society. Let it he observed, 
that this is not a process similar to the rationalism of 
modern German theologians, nor is it the exegeti'eal system 
of Ihiiiepliatus. It does not treat of hove been; 

it speaks of what toas: a result obtained from the supe- 
riority of over plausible conjecture, applied to the 

solution of knotty difficulties. The learned Jacob Bryant 
exercised bis vast erudition on a theory rendered impracti- 
cable solely by the medium of its adaptation. Seeking in 
multifarious dialects for that information which was to be 
found in one alone, he left out of sight the grand principle 
of tlie oriij'ni of the nation wiiose history he was investigating. 
Guided by the manifest light of a mighty emigration, 

a iKvtivo ol’ Messene, in Sicily. ITiw mind was trained in the piri]oso]diical 
school of tlie Cvrcnaicsf wlio ha<I Indore his time become notorioui* for their 
sccj^iicisni in.iuaUers connected With the popuhir rciigiou; and one of 
\vhom, Tlioodofflns. is frcajucntly called rm athehit by thif aiicienta. 
ItlyoniTu.s is said to have tjailod ilown the Red Sea.-.irnl vaumi the southern 
Cf'xists of Asia, to a very great distance, until .he came tq an island called 
Panehuoa, -Affeor his return from tliis voyage, he *vrote a work, entitled 
Ifpa 'Ai'aypa.<P'{^, which consisted of at Iftist nine books. The work' con- 
tainoil accounts of the several gods, whom Kvemerus repn^senteef aS 
iiaving originally been men who Iku! distingni-^hetl tliPinselveR, either as 
warriors, kings, inventors, or benefactors of man, and wno, after their 
death, wci'o worshipped as goda uy the grateful people.’'- (Smith’s Qredhand 
Roman Biog.^ vol. ii., p, 83 . 
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I have been led as much as possible by the language of 
that emigration. I have examined that early society, and 
the phases of that society, on the same broad principle 
that directs the researches of the modem historian when 
he treats of European colonies ; and though many blemishes 
may obscure, many imperfections mar, the unity of the 
picture, I trust that sufficient will have been accomplished 
not only to prove the correctness of the principle on which 
this investigation proceeds, but likewise to subserve the 
cause of truth. The student of early Indian history will 
be pleased to find established by this record of prbniiive 
Greece^ the fact of the wonderfully early existence of 
the Jaina doctrines, — a matter of keen dispute among 
some of the most distinguished Orientalists, but one 
which I doubt not will now take its place among historical 
facts. 

I would here make a few observations upon the work of 
Palsephatus, who was, according to Suidas, an Egyptian or 
Athenian, supposed to have lived subsequently to the time 
of Alexander the Great. Of this author, Mr. Grote ob- 
serves,* Another author wdio seems to have conceived 
clearly and applied consistently the semi-historical theory 
of the Grecian myths, is Palaephatus. In the short preface 
of his treatise concerning incredible tales, he remarks, 
that ^ some men, from w ant of instruction, believe all the 
current narratives, wdiilc others, more searching and cau- 
tious, disbelieve them altogether,’ Each of these extremes 
he is anxious to avoid. On the one hand, lie thinks that 
no narrative could ever Iiave acquired credence nnless it 
had been founded on truth ; on the other, it is impossible 
for him to accept so much of the existing narratives as 
conflicts with the analogies of present natural phenomena. 
If such things ever had been, they would still continue to 
be, — but they never have so occurred ; and the extra- 


^ Hist. Gretce, vol. i., p. 657. 
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analogical features of tlie stories are to be ascribed to the 
license of the poets.’^ Again/ — Palaephatus handles 
the myths consistently, according to the semi-historical 
theory, and his results exhibit the maximum which that 
theory can ever present. By aid of conjecture we get out 
of the impossible and arrive at matter intrinsically plausi- 
ble, but totally uncertified. Beyond this point we cannot 
penetrate, without the light of extrinsic evidence, since 
there is no intrinsic mark to distinguish truth from 
plausible fiction 

With the concluding remarks of Mr. Grote, I entirely 
agree. The system of Palaephatus is essentially semi- 
historical, inasmuch as it is by the aid of conjecture y and 
conjecture alone, that he arrives at matters intrinsically 
plausible, yet totally uncertified. But with the certainty 
that Sanscrit was the language of Pelasgic and Hellenic 
Greece, we have exactly that intrinsic mark ” which is 
the test of truth and fiction ; and, what is scarcely less 
valuable, that which will enable us to divide historical 
fact from etymological fiction. Both logographers and 
poets, from the most ancient date, not excepting Homer 
and Hesiod, manifest a profound ignorance, or a profound 
contempt, for the primitive state of their native land. 
The divinities of Homer totally misled subsequent poets 
and logographers ; while the autochthonous parentage of 
the people of Erectheus, as sung by Hesiod, and the Attic 
symbol of the grasshopper, will demonstrate how very early 
both the old language and the old religious duties of Greece 
were merged in a new order of things. The mysteries of 
Hellas, once the public and undisputed worship of the 
whole land, were henceforward the only asylum for a 
religion whose adherents, the Helots, were crushed by 
foreign conquest. We shall, therefore, be cautious in 
taking for our guide, in matters of Pelasgic, or mythologic, 


^ Hist. Greece, vol. i., p. 561. 
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or heroic history, either Homer or Hesiod, logographer or 
poet, save when their accounts are conformable to Sanscrit 
sources. While Hesiod has taken for Greek, or adopted 
as Greek, tlie Harpies, the Cyclopes, Poseidon, Here, 
Erectheus, the Centaurs, the Gorgons, Typhosus, and a 
host of agencies, who at once become monsters under 
his transforming hand, it will be the business of the his- 
torical student, whenever such terms have been misunder- 
stood, or mistranslated by that author, to restore them to 
their original and consequently correct signification. A 
positive and clear history will thus be found to arise simul- 
taneously with the true nomenclature. The same effect 
will be produced by the same process with the logographers. 
In many cases these authorities have so metamorphosed 
the original names of men, cities, and religious rites, that 
nothing but a specific course of study, founded on the 
principles here laid down, and wrought out by the light of 
persevering sagacity, brought to bear at once upon the 
twofold literature of the East and West, can restore these 
corrupt or mistaken travesties to their true form. This, 
then, (and let us not be ashamed to confess it) is a branch 
of study of which we have been hitherto entirely ignorant. 
But our prejudices and our taste equally revolt against a 
scrutiny that tends to destroy that atmosphere of poetic 
vitality with which our heroes were invested ; the idea of 
which is so strongly intertwined with our very nature, so 
interwoven with all that is graceful in art and beautiful in 
poetry, that the strongest thirst for truth can scarcely 
persuade us to abandon the enchanting spot, where the 
united glories of mind and art detain us in a dazzling 
trance. 





THE SOURCES OE HELLENIC HISTORY. 


“ Still, if our course be consecrated to pbiloloc^, "WC will Dot th'*»'cfore banish the 
study of facts and ideas. Wc will not close our eyes upon the finest brilliant light 
that bus come from the blast ; and we will endeavour to comprehend the grand 
S{>ectacle presented to us. We will study India with its philosophy and its myths, 
its literature, and its laws, in /rwr/wn/c. Nay, it is more than India, it is a 
page of the origin of the world Unit w<’ will attempt to decipher. 

“ We aie deeply eonvinced, that in the same proportion as the .study of wouis 
(if it be possible), without that of ideas, is frivolous and worthless, that of words, 
considered as the visible symbols of thought, is solid and fruitful. There, can be 
no genuiue jiliilology without philosojdiy,^’ - l’rofe.ssor Bournouf, Disc<AM'&e on t?tC 
Sanscrit and its Literature, pronounced at the College of France. 


Tb’ all that we arc detstiued ever to learn of primitive Hellas 
is to be gained from the hooks of her historians alone^ then 
the amount of our knowledge will be scanty indeed, and a 
hope of any addition to the mysterious volumes which con- 
tain the records of her earl}; life, will be for ever precluded. 
All the evidences arising from Hellenic sources have becii 
sifted, combined, and classified, with a sagacity the most 
profound^ and the early history of Greece, as eliminated 
from her own waiters, has reached the ultima Thuie^^ of 
fact or of positive infidelity. The ardent enquirer after 
truth, rcipidsed at tlic mysterious gates of tliis city of the 
dead, burns to effect an entrance within its silent gloom. 
In his restless zeal, he tries every avenue of hope. His 
courage rises with tlie difficulties of his enterprise, and if, 
like the great explorer of the tombs of Egypt, he is for a 
time deserted by light, he summons fresh courage to meet 
the emergency. Into how narrow a compass does all our 
knowledge shrink, of that first, that strange people the 
Pelasgi ! It is on the very threshold of the temple of 
history that we are doomed to encounter this jnockery of 
life. I shall hopefully grapple with the phantom. But 
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first arises the thought : What means have I for varying 
the method of my investigation, since the progress hitherto 
attempted has resulted in disappointment ? Can I depend 
upon the usual guides to historical truth ? — to what kind of 
errors are they liable ? What is the source, and what the 
extent, of their information ? These guides are discordant 
in their accounts, and varying in their antiquity; so far they 
are to be looked upon with a cautious eye ; but I shall not, 
on account of any external imperfection, rashly refuse to 
receive the information they convey, and account them 
wholly fabulous because I cannot comprehend the poetic 
machinery by which they are introduced to my notice. 
On the contrary, it is not improbable that they may 
present valuable truths, under a garb which they them- 
selves do not suspect to be a disguise. Let ns examine 
this. It is readily granted, that the language of a nation, 
is one of its most durable monuments. Its buildings may 
have crumbled into dust, its people mqy have become 
extinct, and all but this evidence of its existence may have 
passed away. The English language illustrates and the 
Greek confirms this assertion. Amidst the numerous 
dialects which compose the former, the Saxon has left by 
far the strongest impression upon our native tongue. The 
simple deduction independent of higtory, is clear; — that 
people once speaking the Saxon language lived in this 
island ; it is then equally clear, that these were Saxons. 
Apply this to Greece ; what is it that strikes the literary 
student so forcibly as this identity of structure, of vocables, 
and inflective power, in the Greek and Sanscrit languages ? 
Every day adds fresh conviction — produces fresh deraon- 
itration, of this undeniable fact. The Greek language is 
a derivation from the Sanscrit ; therefore. Sanscrit- 
speaking people — i. e., Indians, must have dwelt in Greece, 
and this dwelling must have preceded the settlement of 
those tribes which helped to produce the corruption of the 
old language ; or, in other words, the people who spoke 
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that language — i. e,, the Indians, must have been the 
primitive settlers; or, at least, they must have colonised 
the country so early, and dwelt there so long, as to have 
effaced all dialectic traces of any other inhabitants : 
just as the Saxons displaced the feeble remains of the 
dialect of the ancient Britons, in this island, and im- 
parted a thoroughly Saxon stamp to the genius of the 
English language. But, if the evidences of Saxon coloni- 
sation in this island — (I speak independently of Anglo- 
Saxon history) — are strong both from language and 
political institutions, the evidences are still more decisive 
in the parallel case of an Indian colonisation of Greece, — 
not only her Language, but her Philosophy, her Religion, 
her Rivers, her Mountains, and her Tribes ; her subtle turn 
of intellect, her political institutes, and above all the 
Mysteries of that noble land, — irresistibly prove her coloni- 
sation from India. I purpose to bring forward such 
evidences as will effectually demonstrate the causes of an 
immigration that dates from so venerable an antiquity ; 
the identical class of religionists, that spread the blessings 
of civilisation on her shores and islands ; the parent 
institutes and parent philosophy of Hellas, and the causes 
which have hitherto thrown an impenetrable gloom over 
her early history. I propose to show the identical 
localities, whence this confluence of the Oriental tribes 
flowed like a mighty tide towards the West and South, 
enriching the lands with its current of civilisation. The 
countries through wh ich these early colonists moved, wilj, 
I trust, be as distinctly exhibited ; thus forming a complete 
chain of evidence from land to land. The consideration 
of the philosophy, poetry, history, and religion of the 
Pelasgian colonists— (too often gratuitously set down as 
barbarians, or as ‘^savages feeding upon leaves-and acorns/^) 
will remove many difficulties that prevent a just compre- 
hension of the first chronicles of Greece. I trust that the 
same evidences which have carried conviction to my mind 
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THE PELASGI. 


— ^the same interest that has attended me in my researches 
into the origin of this ancient people, may accompany the 
reader, in the perusal of these pages 

Who then were these Pelasgi ? — who, as if to puzzle us 
still more, are sometimes called Pelargoi. Let us see what 
evidences we can obtain from the language of Greece, and 
if we have any, how far they are valid ? Perhaps, even, 
this language may furnish us with no information at all ? 
It will not. This may appear strange, but a simple course 
of demonstration will establish this to be the fact. 

Before, however, I proceed to this point, it will be well 
to present an abstract of the varying effects of this investi- 
gation, produced, through the medium of Grciek etymology, 
in the absence of Greek history. The want of positive and 
practical result in an inquiry coTiducted by the learned 
with much sagacity, and continued with much persevering 
erudition, would of itself prove the incfhciency of the pro- 
cess employed. One of the most ordinary derivations of 
the name Pelasgi, is drawn from the term Pclagos,^’ the 
sea, intimating that they were a people who came into 
Greece by sea. Another etymologist finds tlie explanation 
in Pelargoi, storks, either from the linen dress of these 
ancient people, or from their wandering habits. Wc are 
referred by others to Peleg’^ for the source of this mys- 
terious name. Both Muller and Wachsmiith, preferring 
Pelargos as the original form of the word, derived the 
term from Pelo,^^ to till, and ‘^Agros,^^ the field. 
Another writer considers they were called Pelasgi from 
the verb pelazo ; and a third thinks they were called 
Pelargoi from their barbarous language. We have, from 
these and other sources, the maximum of what can be 
effected by the aid of Greek mythology ; but what is the 
practical result ? Is there anything tangible or precise in 
any definitions hitherto given ? Do we ascertain thereby 
the exact spot whence these people set out ? the countries 
through which they passed? their ability to civilise the 
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people with whom they mingled ? their peculiar charac- 
teristics^ political or religious ? If we have not gained 
some such information, the practical results of our inves- 
tigations are perfectly valueless, save for that wholesome 
mental exercise which they encourage. 

We must, then, candidly conclude, that any Greek 
process of etymology for eliminating positive results, is 
here at fault. “ Profound iiight,^’ observes Mannert, 
rests on this portion of historj’’ : a single gleam of light 
alone pierces the'' darkness which envelopes it. On one 
side of the Pelasgi, many tribes of the Illyrians practised 
navigation, as, for example, the Plneacians of the island 
Scheria, afterwards Corcyra. At the head of the Adriatic, 
existed long-established commercial cities, and artificial 
canals were seen at an early period. Everything seems 
to intimate that, at a period of remote antiquity, the shores 
of the Adriatic were inhabited by civilised communities.^^ 
These are just conclusions ; but they are conclusions not 
resulting from any vague system of etymological interpre- 
tation. There is one author, to whose valuable specula- 
tions, founded on a rare and well-directed sagacity, I bear 
a willing testimony.^ The evidences through which I have 
gone, based upon autliorities totally different from those 
of tlie learned Avritcr, have yet produced an aggregate, 
amply confirming, his conjectural conclusions. It is my 
ohjcct, however, to form that chain of evidence by which 
alone the rational mind can lay hold of truth ; and in lieu 
of generalities and vague suggestions, to present such 
corroborative proof as will amount to historical fact. But 
before we take another step in this inquiry, it will be of 
advantage first to probe the extent of our own ignorance, 
then to apply a remedy. The former I shall endeavour to 
effect by a few plain propositions ; the latter will be found 
in the process adopted throughout this work. 


' Eitter, *‘Die Vorlialle dor Europwischer Volkc.’ 
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POSTULATES. 

1. Let it be granted that the names given to mountains, 

rivers, and towns, have some meaning » 

2. Let it be granted that the language of the Name-givers 

expressed that meaning. 

3. Let it be granted that the language of the Name-givers 

will explain that meaning. 

Then, 

The Greeks dwelt in a land called Greece. 

1. They named mountains, rivers, towns; which names 

had a meaning. 

2. Their language expressed that meaning. 

3. Their language will explain that meaning. 

If their language will not explain that meaning, then 
they, the Greeks, did not give those names ; but some 
other nation, speaking some other language, and that 
other language will tell who that other nation was. 

Now, 

The Names given are Geographical. 

The Name-givers are Ilistgrical. 

Hence, 

The geography and history of a country must be sought 
either in the language of the Name-givers of that country, 
or in a translation of the language of the Name-givers of 
that country. 

Let us apply this to Grecian Geography. 

As a Greek, let me translate Stympha, — I cannot. 
Dodona, — I cannot. Cambunii Montes, — I cannot. 
Hellopes, — I cannot. Aitliiccs,Bodon, — I cannot. Chaonia, 
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Crossaea, Ithaca^ — I cannot. Phocis, Locri, Magnesia, 
Thesprotia, — I cannot. Corinthos, Ossa, Acarnania, — I 
cannot. Arcadia, Achaia, Boeotia, Elis, Larissa, — I 
cannot. 

The terminations lotis and tis (occurring four times in 
the province of Thessaly only), I cannot. Mount Tymphe, 
Othrys, Pharsalus, I cannot. — What then can I do? If 
it be said that certain of these people, or certain of these 
places were named from men, called Chaonus, Ithacus, 
Magnes, Tlicsprotus, Corinthus, Acarnan, Pharsalus, 
Bocotus, then, what is the meaning of these names ? 

Surely an Englishman can tell the meaning of Smith, 
Brown, Wood, John^s-son, Green, Black, &c., and though 
Good, Slicplierd, Wiseman, Lamb, may have no particle 
of the qualities which once gave these titles ; the fact can- 
not be done away with, that the names are English ^ and 
they may be explained in English. A similar process 
will deal with foreign names found in this country — they 
must of course be sought for in a foreign language. W e are, 
then, ignorant, let us not deny it, of the simple meaning 
of the name of nearly every place in Greece; and yet we 
flatter ourselves that we are writing what we call Classical 
Geographies and Grccifin Histories. But now mark 
the perilous position to which this admission will reduce 
us. If we, through either the vanity or the ignorance of 
Greeks, arc unacquainted with the original import of the 
Geographical nomenclature of Greece, then are we equally 
ignorant of the History of that period, if our Grecian 
informants have not, with historical facts, given us the 
full value of historical names. 

What I have now to show is, that they have given us 
those names ; but as those names have no signification 
attached ; they are historically, as the earliest map of 
Greece is geographically, worthless ; nay more, they have 
led, and still lead us, astray. They have told us of 
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Pelasgoi and Pelargoi, and fortliwitli our literati expend 
tlieir energies upon problems impossible of solution, with 
the feeble means at their disposal. They attempt to draw 
from the Greek language, a language not in existence 
at the Pelasgiaa settlement of Hellas, — a history of the 
origin of the Pelasgians, — a process similar to an investi- 
gation of the origin of the Stixons, by the sole aid of the 
English language. 

What then, having confessed our ignorance of men and 
things in the olden times of Greece, that is, in the time 
of the Pelasgiau race, — what then is the remedy ? Simply 
to refer to the. Ptlasgian, instead of the Greek language, 
for solid information in lieu of fabulous commentary. Is 
that language still in existcaice ? — It is. It is the Sanscrit, 
both pure, and in the Pali dialeci : sometimes partaking 
of the form and substance of the Cashmirean, and very 
often of the structure and vocables of the old Persian.’ 
But what, it will be asked, is your proof of this ? My 
proof is one of the most practical that can be imagined ; 
a proof geographical and liistorical ; establishing identity 
of nomenclature in the old and new country of the Greek 
settlers, and acquiring the power, by this language, of 
restoring to plain common sense the absurdities of the 
whole circle of Greek literature, from Hesiod and the 
Logographers downwards. Of these, ample evidences will 
be given as I proceed. These are large claims; hut not 
inconsistent with the facts of the case. I shall proceed 
to illustrate these propositions by geographical evidence, 
beginning with an account of the positive source of the 
Pelasgi. 


* The Thibetan likewise will be found a valuable ohI. 
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TUE EMIGRANTS. 


Jjo ^J\s> ^J**» 


IVhoUl yon aznre dome, the sapphire sky, 

Rear in unpillured might its canopy ; 

T^iiat vast j»avilioii, gemmed with worlds of light, 

Wl>ose circling glories boast a boundless flight ; 

And as they roll, survey man’s chequered state 
And scan tlic destinies of mortal fa te ! 

‘‘ On, Provldt^iiccy From the Pandnameh of Sadi 


He wlio would have a correct view of society as it existed 
ill the highest antiquity — it matters not in what countries 
— will, for his truest source of inform atiou, refer to those 
principles w hich are unaffected by climate or by lineage. 
Before this, as an iin partial tribunal, he will arraign the 
records of history ; and, weighing their evidences by this 
authority, he will be guided to an impartial decision. 

Among those dispensations of unerring Providence, by 
which good has been brought out of evil, we cannot suf- 
ficiently admire the directing hand of the Great Ruler of 
the world, in turning to the purposes of civilistition, and 
the refinements of social comfort, the struggles of the 
oppressed, and the cruelty of the oppressor. These in- 
stances are not rare. They form so many links in the 
chain of time, to strengthen our conviction of an Over- 
ruling Po\vcr. The persecution of the Albigenses — the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain — the tyranny of that 
monarchy in Holland — the re/ocatiou of the edict of 
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Nantes — the atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
its still more atrocious approval by him who claimed 
to be the Vicar of Christ upon earth — the tyranny of James 
the Second in this country — all these, and other enormities, 
eventuated in results most beneficial to the interests of 
humanity. But, perhaps, in no similar instance have 
events occmred fraught with consequences of such mag- 
nitude, as those flowing from the great religious war which, 
for a long series of years, raged throughout the length and 
breadth of India. That contest ended by the expulsion 
of vast bodies of men ; many of them skilled in the arts of 
early civilisation, and still greater numbers, warriors by 
profession. Driven beyond the Himalayan Mountains in 
the north, and to Ceylon, their last stronghold in the 
south, swept across the valley of the Indus on the west, 
this persecuted people carried with them the germs of the 
European arts and sciences. The mighty human tide that 
passed the barrier of the Punjab, rolled onward towards 
its destined channel in Europe and in Asia, to fulfil its 
beneficent office in the moral fertilisation of the world. 
The Brahminical and Buddhistic sects, who to this day 
hold divided sway over the greater part of Asia, were the 
two great champions in this long contest. The former 
was victorious. The chiefs of the Buddhistic faith were 
driven to take refuge beyond the reach of their oppressors, 
carrying Aviih them into Bactria, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Phoenicia, and Great Britain, the devotion of their 
early sages, and an astonishing degree of commercial 
energy, attended by singular skill in the sciences of 
astronomy and mechanics. The virulence of religious 
feud had run high, and the poets of the Brahminical sect 
sang of their vanquished opponents with a contempt and 
ferocity so unnatural, as to give their compositions the air 
of the wildest fiction ; their language, like their exultation, 
was extravagant ; but the reality of their victory is not 
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less certain than the gigantic expulsion of the Buddhist 
worshippers. It was the issue of this struggle that thence- 
forward was for centuries to give its devotional complexion 
to the world throughout northern Asia, and with no un- 
frequent intervals, from the western bank of the Indus 
to the Pillars of Hercules. In the Greek language alone 
— or, rather, the Sanscrit, which we receive as Greek — 
there are evidences the most convincing, to substantiate 
this statement. One doctrine and one language were 
the guard and the missionary of the Buddhist faith. That 
language Avas a modified Sanscrit; and, disfigured as it is 
by a second-hand reception from the Greeks, it offers 
abundant evidences of the truth of my position, by the 
readiness with which the names of tribes, rivers, and moun- 
tains, arc still to be perceived, and faithfully translated, 
(wen through this corrupt medium. Those who are 
not fain i liar Avith the transmutations and disguises of 
language, may not readily comprehend both the certainty 
and the case AA'ith Avhich such changes may be detected : 
of these tlic ordinary dialectic varieties of the Greek will 
convey a very imperfect idea. As this mighty emigration 
from India, thougli intimately connected Avith the early 
settlements of Greece, acts only a subordinate part in that 
complete and united movement, Avhich, as it were, Avith 
one effort, gaA^e a population to Hellas, I purpose giving a 
general view of its results, rdserving, for a more connected 
examination, the original scat, the actual progression, and 
the final settlement, of the true Hellenic population. ‘Por 
tlie present, I shall taki! a rapid vicAv of the Pelasgi. 

Tlicre is, perhaps, nothing more mysterious in the wide 
circle of antiquity, than the character, Avaiiderings, and 
original scat of the Pelasgi ; a people whose history has 
effectually baffled the inquiries of the avcII- informed Greeks 
of antiquity and tlic ingenuity of modern research. And 
now, that I am about to solve this vexed problem, it will 
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doubtless be a subject of astonishment that the same result 
was not obtained earlier. Still, the distance of the 
migratory movement was so vast, the disguise of names 
so complete, and Grecian information so calculated to 
mislead, that nothing short of a total disregard of 
theoretic principles, and the resolution of independent 
research, gave the slightest chance of a successful eluci- 
dation. And, though I claim no peculiar merit for the 
result of this investigation, I cannot but feel happy that 
I have been permitted to add my testimony to the cause 
of Truth. 

Pelasa, the ancient name for the province of Pahar, is 
so denominated from the Pelasa or Btdea Frondosa.^ 
Pelaska is a derivative form of Pelasa, whence the Greek 

Pclasgos.^^ 

This country was tlic verv stronghold of the Bud’histic 
faith, — a religion detested by the Bralnnins, because it 
denied the doctrine of Castes, as well as the necessity of a 
mediatorial Piaesthood. The tierce but protracted conllict 
between these rival sects, as already noticed, ended in the 
expulsion of a vast population. 

The MAGHr:i)AN (whence the form 1\1 akkuonia 
are the people of Maglied’ha, another name of tlic province 
of Pelasa or Bahar. It is so called from the numerous 
families descended from the sage Magha, in the sacred 
books of India proudly styled '‘the offspring of the sun.’^ 
The Maghadas came into India "at the time of Crishna, 

* *'Tbe Biitea is rather a largo tree, not very common in the lowlaiids, 
but much more so up among tlie inountaiiiH. It casts its loaves during the 
cold season : they come out again, with the flow^ers, about the months of 
March and April, and the seed is ripe in June or July. Tho leaves which 
are alternate and spreading, arc from eight to sixteen inches long. Its 
flowers are papilionaceous and pendulous, and their ground of a beautiful 
deep red, sliaded wdth orange and silver-coloured down, which gives them 
a most elegant appearance.” — Dn. ItoxiiDiWH’a Jkscnption of the Pelasa 
Tree. Asiatic RescarckeSj vol. iih, p. 469. 
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and settled in tins region,* then called Cicada,* the still 
older name of this Buddhistic province. That there is 
nothing mythological in this account of Crishna, will be 
distinctly seen ; for Crishna, the son of Devaki, is actu- 
ally named in the '"Chandogya TJpanishad,^^ towards the 
close of the third chapter, as having received theological 
instruction from Ghora, a descendant of Angiras.^ 

In process of time, the kings of Bahar so extended their 
territories by conquest, that the name of INTagadha was 
a})plied to countries lying along the course of tlic (Tanges,'‘ 
and even to the whole of India. We have, then, the no- 
menclature of thivS Indian province, in (]uadruplc sequence, 
Pclasa, Chcada, IMaghadha, and Bahar or Biliar. The 
latter name it derived from the numerous hiharas^ or 
monastic establishments of the Jainas, a sect which the 
orimitalist will be surprised to hear, existed in the most 
ancient Grecian society. Altliougli the province of Pclasa 
or Baliar sent forth a body of emigrants so powerful as to 
give a general name to the great Oriental movement which 
lielped to peo})le the mainland and islands of Greece, yet 
tlie numbers from this province alone, give no adequate idea 
of the population that exchanged the sunny land of India 
for the more temperate latitudes of Persia, Asia Minor, 
and Hellas. The mountains of Ghoorka ; Delhi, Oude, 
Agra, Lahore, IMouItan, Cashmir, the Indus, and the pro- 
vinces of Rajpootana ; sent forth their additional thousands 
to feed theliving tide that flowed towards the lands of Europe 
and of Asia. With these warlike pilgrims on their journey 
to the far West, — bands as enterprising as the race of 

* Wilford, Ab. Rea. " Wilson, Sansc. Lex. Cicada.” 

^ Colobrooke, Asiatic Rescarclies,” vol. vii., j). 293. 

* Properly “Auu Gangam." See Col. Wilford s “Ancient Gcog. of Ind. ; 
Asiat. Rtscarches, vol. ix. 

® Vihara, or Rihara, a Jaina monastc^J^ The name of this province has 
also been derived by some, from the aboriginal tribe of Bahrs. 
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Anglo-Saxons, the descendants, in fact, of some of those 
very Sacas of Northern India, — like them, too, filling the 
solitudes, or facing the perils of the West, — there 
marched a force of native warriors, sufficiently powerful 
to take possession of the richest of the soil that lay 
before them. 

Though unsuccessful in the great struggle that termi- 
nated in the expulsion of themselves and their religious 
teachers, their practised hardihood left tlicm nothing to 
fear from the desultory attacks of any tribes who might 
be bold enough to obstruct their march. 

That their movement, however, toward the land of their 
adoption was not uniform, though possessing singular 
harmony in their Grecian colonisation, and that not a few 
intermediate settlements were effected, — some of them of 
a durable character, — is evident from the names of tribes, 
rivers, mountains, and religious sects, which lie scattered 
in profusion between the north-western frontier of India, 
and the north-eastern boundaiy of Greece. 

I would here pause awhile, to impress upon the reader 
the vast extent of this Pelasgic emigration, and its histori- 
cal value. The primitive history of Greece is the primitive 
history of India. This may appear a startling theory : it 
is not the less a simple fact. It is the history of much of 
India, in its language, in its religion, in its sects, in its 
princes and bravest clans ; and he who shall attempt to 
decypher those venerable manuscripts, miscalled “ Greek 
Mythology and Greek Heroic-Legends,^^ without bring- 
ing these combined lights to bear in one focus upon their 
time-worn surface, will still continue a stranger to the 
true history of primitive Hellas. To the reader, unless 
thoroughly convinced of the source, direction, and vast 
extent of this emigration, many of my future observations 
may appear the result of a romantic, or, at least, a too 
enthusiastic temperament. 
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And here I would introduce the autliorit}’^ of one^ whose 
sagacity and profound learning enabled him to grasp, and 
to classify, and to store up^ every particle of solid informa- 
tion to be derived from purely classical sources. I will 
here,^^ he observes, “ close my account of these researches ; 
for I feel that the greater extent they assign to the 
Pelasgians, the more samples will they raise. I am now 
standing at the goal from which a survey may be taken of 
the circle, where I have ascertained the existence of 
Pelasgian tribes ; not as vagrant gipsies, but firmly settled 
as powerful nations, at a period for the most part prior 
to our historical knowledge of Greece. It is not as a mere 
hypothesis, hut with a full historical conviction thhtl assert 
there w as a time when the Pelasgians, then perhaps more 
widely spread than any other people of Europe, extended 
from the Po and the Arno, almost to the Bosphorus. The 
line of their possessions, however, was broken in Thrace ; 
so that the chain between the Tyrrhenians of Asia, and 
the Pelasgians of Argos, was only kept up by the isles in 
the north of the ^gaean. 

“ But in the days of the genealogists and of 
Hellanicus, all that was left of this immense race, were 
solitary, detached, widel3^-scattcred remnants, such as 
those of the Celtic tribes in Spain ; like mountain-peaks 
that tower as islands, where floods have turned the plains 
into a sea. Like those Celts, they were conceived to be, 
not fragments of a great people, but settlements formed 
by colonising or emigration, in the same manner as those 
of the Greeks, which lay similarly dispersed. 

These remarks of the illustrious Niebuhr, are amply 
confirmed, by the sifting process to which I have sub- 
jected the Greek geographical accounts, in their broadest 
and most practical form. Those geographical terms, 
whether of mountains, tribes, rivers, or cities, they Iieard 


* Nlclmlir, HLst. Rome, vol.i., p. 52. 
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with the ears of Greeks, they wrote down in the fashion 
of Greeks, and the result was, a medley of names, 
uniform only in their corrupt orthography. The actual 
extent of the Pelasgic race, (which, in fact, became a 
synonym for the general population of India, when 
transplanted to Europe and Asia,) far exceeded the idea 
of Niebuhr. So vast were their settlements, and so firmly 
rooted were the very names of kingdoms, the nomenclature 
of tribes — nay, the religious systems of the oldest forms 
of society — that I do not scruple to assert that the suc- 
cessive maps of Spain, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, Persia, 
and India, may be read like the chart of an emigrant. 

As such, I shall peruse them ; the information they 
give will neither be deceptive, nor, I trust, will it be 
unfaithfully rendered. To the perfect coherence and 
practical result of this branch of my investigation, I fear- 
lessly appeal ; nor will any casual error of interpretation 
invalidate the correctness of the principle. 
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“ No pleasure is comparable to the standing iipon the vantage-ground of Truth 
(a hill not to be commaniled, and Avlierc the air is always clear and bcrcne), and 
to see the errors and wanderings and mists and tempests in the vale below:, so 
always that this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride.” 

Ia)RD Bacon. J^'ssay m Truth''' 

But if the very basis of our geographical knowledge, as 
derived from the Greeks, is totally unsound in its nomen- 
clature, not less deceptive is the history in connection 
with it. Thus, Strabo, one of the most judicious writers 
upon Greek geography, in presenting us with tlie anti- 
quarian origin of the Ahantes, very gravely tells us that, 
having settled in Pliocis, and built the city of Abac, they 
afterwards removed thence to Euboea, and in consequence 
were called Abantes/^ ' The geographer, however, does 
not state wliencc they derived the original appellation 
^^Abae.^^ Yet these are tlic clans that distinguished 
themselves pre-eminently on the plains of Troy, as 
daring and hardy warriors. Justice shall be done to 
their birth-place. Homer has nobly sung their fame, 
and I feel proud, as the historical exponent of a bardj 
too often gratuitously set down as non -historical, to 
declare the lineage of these magnificent chieftains of an 
ancient race. The AbvVntes, were the splendid Rajpoot 
tribes of Abanti,^ or Ougein, in the province of Malwa. 

^ Strab. 444. 

* See Col. Tdd’s Account of the Rajpoot Bardai, in his ** Rajast’han.” 

® Written "Avanti,” the 'W"and “h” are pronounced indifferently in 
India, according to provincial use. 
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Again: Asius, one of the early poets of Greece, about 
B.c. 700, makes King Pelasgus, the ancestor of the Pelasgi, 
spring from the black earth. 

“ Godlike Pelaegus, on the mountain chase. 

The sable Earth gave forth — ^her mortal race.' 

Now here is a statement in perfect keeping with what, 
first tradition, and next, the splendid liere^^y of the Greek 
language, made perfectly consistent with the national vaunt 
of an autochthonous origin. But how stands the plain his- 
torical fact in connection with this ? Do we desire truth, 
and not theory ? Then, it will be understood that it was 
Gaya, a sacred city of Pelasa, that brought forth King 
Pelasgns, and not Gaia the earth. This is history in 
Sanscrit ; but fable in Greek. Again : iEschylus makes 
King Pelasgns the «on of Palsecthon and this he un- 
doubtedly was ; yet was he not the son of Pal^-cthon, or 

Old Land^^ * of the Greeks. Pelasgns was a son of the 
Pali-cthon, or the land of Pali ; so called from Pali, 
the language of Palasa, Magadha, or Behar.'* It is not a 

' v^ue6/jiotcriy lipf<rty 

Tala pifKaiy iiyfdoKfy, 7ya Byrtrwv yivos 

Asiua (Ap. Paufl. viii. 1, 4.) 

* Supp. V. 248. 

® Niebuhr haa very naturally fallen into thia error of iEsohylua. 
uEschylus heard and wrote as a Greek, not as a Pelasgian. (See Niebuhr's 
Rome, vol. i„ p. 29, note.) 

^ “ In Ceylon, according to Captain Mahrony, and in Ava, according to 
Mr. Buchanan, the appellations of Pali or Bali, and Magadhi, are con- 
sidered as synonymous, at least when applied to their sacred language ; 
which I consider from that circumstance, to be the old dialect of Magadha, 
which is called also, the kingdom of Pali by the Chinese. In India, the 
name for Magadha is unknown, but its origin may be traced through the 
Puranas.” — Col. Wilford s Ind. Oeog.y Ai. Rea., vol. ix., p. 33. 

Since the above was written, most valuable and authentic works 
connected with the Pali-Bud’histic literature, have been brought.to light 
and translated. See particularly the "Mahawanso,” ti’anslated by the 
Hon. Q. Tumour. 
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little ludicrous to mark the Hellenic explanation of names, 
even the most historical, of which the Greeks have made 
a mythology aa^ridiculous as that to whose origin, mytho- 
poeic propensities and invention are attributed. And yet, 
while the genealogies of the gods and the tale of the 
Centaurs are received as fabulous and legendary, the Greek 
tales of the origin of their tribes are read as historical 
truth. Still, neither are the former inventions, nor the 
latter facts, but both equally rest upon a disguised his- 
torical basis ; a truth to be amply demonstated in the 
course of this work. Thus, we are told‘ that the Locrians 
derived the nauic Ozolce,^^ from the fOtid springs {Ozo, to 
smell), near the bill of Taphius on the coast, beneath which 
it was reported that the Centaur Nessus had been en- 
tombed. A didcrciit version of this term was given to the 
Ozoloe who inhabited the eastern part of (Etolia. They 
were so named from the ill-odour {ozee) of their bodies 
and clothing ; the latter, the raw hides of wild beasts. 
Another effort was made to amend this ethnological title. 
The inhabitants of this country, it appears, were not called 
Ozoloe from Ozd, but from a certain Ozos (branch or 
sprout,) which was miraculously produced, miraculously 
planted, and miiaculously grew up into an immense vine. 
As, however, there was an indelicacy connected with the 
origin of this vine-stock, the inhabitants became highly 
displeased with the appellation, and changed their names 
to <Etolians ! When the reader distinctly sees, as he 
will, in the geographical division of this work, that these 
Oz-ojLos were Ooksh-wal(E, or Oxus feople,^^ he will 
understand the amount of credit to which Greek anti- 
quarians are entitled. And this process of endeavouring 
to accoujit for difficulties found in Greek authors, — them- 
selves the mistaken interpreters of Sahscrit words by 
homogeneous Greek sounds, — this very process, introduced 


Strabo, 42S. 
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by the Greeks, do the literati of Europe still continue ! 
What marvel that the darkness is of such a nature as to 
tempt the flight of the mythopceic theory. I would here 
introduce the sound observations of a writer/ who has 
shown himself to be possessed of just views relative to 
the philology of the Greeks, and their application of that 
science to practical purposes. The study of foreign 
tongues,^^ he observes, never, either as an object of 
curiosity, or as an aid to historical investigation, formed 
with them a distinct class of pursuit. This is a peculiarity 
of Greek literary history, which will be required to be 
noticed more in detail hereafter. The Pelasgians were 
considered by the ancients as standing to the Hellenes 
somewhat in the same relation as the Anglo-Saxons to 
ourselves. The Anglo-Saxon is a dead language, and a 
knowledge of it, consequently, is of little practical utility 
in the present day. Yet its study continues to be zealously 
prosecuted as well on account of its philological as its anti- 
quarian interest. With the Greeks, the case was different. 
The allusions in the extant classics to the Pelasgian dia- 
lects, spoken or extinct, are so scanty or so vague, as to 
prove that their affinities had never suggested matter for 
serious scrutiny.^' Now, bearing in mind the analogy of 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Pelasgian, — the English and 
the Greek,^ — an exact analogy, — what would be thought of 
the sanity or competence of that Englishman who should 
gravely derive, from the English language, the Anglo- 
Saxon names of rivers, towns, and mountains in this 
island? I name these things, with a feeling of regret 
that etymological trifling should be a substitute for 
historical truth, and with an earnest hope that a brighter 
dawn is yet in store for the earliest history of Hellas, 

The same ignorance of primitive Grecian society, which 
marked Greek waiters, from Homer downwards, is shown 


‘ Cot Mure, Hist, of Greek Literature, vol. i., p. 50. 
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in the treatment and etymological manufacture of the 
Cyclops; a being for whom the flexible language and 
lively genius of the Greeks soon had a fitting tale pre- 
pared. How satisfactorily did the circular-eye^^ of 
this strange being take its place in the middle of his 
huge forehead ! .The amplification of the monster, and 
his wondrous story, then became easy. In Homer,* indeed, 
the Cyclopean race is spoken of in a more natural and simple 
manner than in subsequent writers, yet still in such a way 
as to demonstrate at once the total loss of the old signifi- 
cation of the term, and to give to the actual era of the 
Homeric writings the most recent date that can be attri- 
buted to them. But if it be entertaining to view^ the 
process by which the Greeks first mhrundarstood a Pelasgic 
terra, then fitted out a tale upon their awn translation of 
what they imagined to be Greek, it may not be less in- 
structive to contemplate the results of the rationalising 
process of the modern school ; results, however, far more 
acceptable to the inquiring mind, than a total negation of 
any historical foundation for what is termed mythology 
and legend. In the one instance, valuable results are 
often obtained; In the other, a total hybernation of the 
intellect is footer 42 d. A celebrated German writer informs 
us that the Cyclones have reference to the circular 
buildings of the pelasgi, which terminated in a point like 
a bee-Iiive, where fh«Ve was a circular aperture ; from the 
circular form of tlricse buildings {kvkKos), and the round 
opening at the top resembling an eye (w\//^), this race of 
men may be considered to have derived their names.® By 
another ingenious author,’ we are told that the early 
Greek pictured to himself the Olympian god in the act of 
hurling his bolts ; that the image thus presented to his 
mind was that of the god closing one of his eyes for the 

^ Odyssey, vi. 5 ; ix. 106, 240. 

^ Kruse's Hellas, i. 440. 3 Grimrl. der Phil. 
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purpose of taking a more effectual aim ; and hence the 
fable. On the same principle, was the name given to the 
Scythian nation, the Arimaspi—-^^ one-e^ed;’' excellent 
archers, who obtained this epithet from closing one eye 
in directing their arrows. From a third,’ we learn that the 
Cyclopes were a caste of miners ; that when they entered 
the bowels of the earth, the lamp which they carried with 
them to light them on their way, was regarded as their only 
eye; and hence the single eye oi the Cyclopes. This is 
further supported by a passage of Agatharchides, preserved 
in Photius, descriptive of the manner in which blocks of 
marble were obtained from the quarries of Egypt, where 
the workmen carried a lamp on their foreheads, to light 
them in their mining operations.^ Now these, and other 
accounts of this strange race, are sufficiently plausible, 
though here we have, unfortunately, three different results. 
First, they are Builders ; secondly, they are Archers ; 
-thirdly, they are Miners. What then is to bo said of a 
system by which various results, in an indefinite series, 
may be produced? We cannot but suspect that the 
formula for calculation is incorrect. A nd such it proves to 
be : not only so, it is still further an impossible one. Let 
us examine this. Homer knows the Cyclopes only as a race 
of shepherds — lawless, stern, and gigantic. Agriculture 
they neglect ; they have no political institutions ; but, 
living with their families in mountain caves, they exercise 
a savage sway over their dependants ; they scruple not even 
to gorge their ferocious appetites with human flesh.® 
Polyphemus is, with Homer, the only representative of 
the genuine one-eyed Cyclopic race." Apollodorus, and 
others subsequently, vary this account. They describe 
them as skilful architects — as a Thracian tribe. From 
Thrace, they repair to Crete ; they build the mighty walls of 


' Hirt. Geschich der Bauer., i. 198. 
^ fiomer, Od. vi 5 ; ix. 106. 


2 Schol. L 8. 
^ Od.L69. 
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Argos, Mycenae, and Tiryns.* Such walls,"' Dr. Schmitz 
has judiciously observed, ""commonly known by the name 
of Cyclopean walls, still exist in various parts of ancient 
Greece and Italy, and consist of unhewn polygons, which 
are sometimes twenty or thirty feet in breadth. The story 
of the Cyclopes having built them, seems to be a mere 
invention, and admits neither of an historical nor of a 
geographical explanation. Homer, for instance, knows 
nothing of Cyclopean walls, and he calls Tiryns a ttoAt; 
r6t;(toecrcra.* The Cyclopean w^alls were probably constructed 
by an ancient race of men, — perhaps the Pelasgiaos, — -who 
occupied the countries in which they occur before the 
nations of whom we have historical records, and later 
generations being struck with their grandeur, as much as 
ourselves, ascribed their building to a fabulous race of 
Cyclopes. According to the explanation of Plato, ^ the 
Cyclopes were beings typical of the original condition of 
uncivilised men ; but this explanation is not satisfactory, 
and the cosmogonic Cyclopes, at least, must be regarded as 
personifications of certain powers manifested in nature, 
which is sufficiently indicated by their names/" “ The 
Platonic definition cannot be accepted, for the simple 
reason, that it is a Greek theory applied to a term which is 
not Greek. Certain it is, however, that these walls, of 
wliich we have been speaking, were built by the Pelasgians, 
and, for the same reason, it is ccpially probable that they 
were built by the Cyclopes ; and for this I appeal to the 
Pelasgian language. I must then, in the first place, beg 
the reader to observe, that when these walls w ere built, 
the Greek of Homer was not in existence , — the language of 
Pelasa was still the principal medium of oral communication 
in Greece. In short, the term "" Cuclopes""* is a corrupt 


* Strab. viii. p. 373. App..ii. 1. 

3 Ap. Stmb. 6, xiii. p. *>92, 

® KvK\oms.—SQQ AT)|)ciid., Rule 5. 


3 II. ii. 559. 

■* Smith’s Diet. Antiq. i. 909. 
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form of GocLOPfis ; the Goola Chiefs/ that is, the chiefs 
who lived in the Godla country, a district lying along the 
banks of the J umna ; the Gocla-pes^^ being so called from 
their pastoral habits in tending the Godlas or herds of 
cattle. The Gocla district was the residence of Nanda and 
of Krishna during his youth,’' and the scene of that princess 
triumph amongst the Gopis, or Pastoral Nymphs; and 
so far Homer is correct, in giving to his Cyclops Poly- 
phemus^^ the character of a shepherd. 

That part of Greece which was colonised by these 
Guc^lapes of the Jumna, was the Guc^la-des, by the 
Greeks written Cucla-des, by us Cyclades,* that is, ^^the 
laud of the Guc^las.^^ Thus, on simple geographical and 
Pelasgic evidence, by independent reference to the lan- 
guage and original country of these early Hellenic settlers, 
the first outlines of their history are at once restored, and 
rescued from the mythological category ; in which category 
the historical derivation of the Cyclades must now take its 
place.^ Here, then, the Homeric description of the savage 
Cyclopes of the cave, and the record of the Cyclopic settle- 
ment in Greece, arc in exact keeping with the real signi- 
fication of that Pclasgian term which descended to the time 
of Horner. Thus is the Pelasgian language brought in 
connection with that people by whom these walls were 
said to have been built. 

‘ Fro!!! CJokoola, and Pa, a prince or cliief. — See Rule. 

“ Wilson’s Saiisc. Lex. s. v. 

'•* The Sanscrit dcs signifies a “land or country." 

* Derived from /cukAas dos, “ round or circulai*." 
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As long as tho study of Indian antiquities confines itself to the illustration of 
Indian history, it must be confessed that it possesses little attraction for the general 
student, who is apt to regard the laboua exf>ended on the disentanglement ot per^^ 
plezing and contradictory inaKS of fiction as leading only to tho substitution of 
vague and dry probabilities, for poetical, albeit extravagant fable. But the 
moment any name or event turns up in the course of such sjn culation, offering a 
point of coimcclion between the legends of India and the rational histories of 
Greece and Rome — a collision between an Eastern and a Westoni hero — forthwith 
a speedy and a spreading interest is excited, which cannot he satisfied until the 
subject is thoroughW sifted b}' an examination of all tiic ancient works, Western 
and Eastern, that can throw concurrent light on tlie matter at issue. Such was 
the engrossing interest which attended the identification of Samiraeottus with 
Chandragiipta in the days of Sir William Jones — such the ardour with wliich the 
Sanscrit w'as studied, and is still studied, by philologists at liome, after it w'as dis- 
-covered to bear aii intimate relation to the classical language of ancient Europe. 
Such more recently has been the curiosity excited on Mr. Tumour’s throwing open 
the hitherto concealed page of Buddhistic liistorians, to tlie development of Indian 
monuments and Pauranic records.” — Janies Priusep, Esq., late &ec. As. Soc. 

Thus wrote the talented and deeply-lamented scholar, 
whose ardent zeal in the cause of Oriental research short- 
ened an existence which was an ornament to the society 
in which he moved, and the cynosure of the literary world. 
It is not without a feeling of melancholy interest that I 
look back upon the honoured record of those names which 
have shed a ray of splendour on the annals of our Eastern 
empire. They have passed away without being cognisant 
of the inestimable value of their own labours, and of the 
noble harvest of renown which, through their instru- 
mentality, is yet to be reaped by their country. The 
warrior-scholarship of India, too, that realisation of the 
most splendid theory of intellectual and physical power, 

K 2 
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has consecrated its rare endowments to the cause of 
historical research. Both the warrior and the peaceful 
student have left the scene of their mighty energies, un- 
conscious of that empire of intellectual wealth which they 
have won for Christendom at large. Often repelled in 
their bold enterprise of uniting and consolidating the his-^ 
torical empire of the East and West, of establishing for 
both a community of religion, policy, and origin, they 
returned again and again to the charge, instinctively con- 
scious of the fact, and undeterred by derision and defeat. 
The names of Wilford and Tod are an honour to this 
class of men ; and while the noble candour of the former 
in confessing the literary imposition of which he had been 
the victim, is only equalled by his daring enterprise to 
penetrate the mysteries of the ancient world ; the steady 
convictions of the latter, firmly urged and ably supported, 
will be found amply established by the practical geographi- 
cal evidences here laid before the reader. 

I am now standing at the fountain-head of civilisation, — 
the very source of the most ancient and the most mighty 
monarchies. The vision is distinct, for I hold the vantage- 
ground of the high table-land of Western Asia. The 
warlike pilgrims of the Oxus are moving towards the east, 
the west, and the south ; they are the patriarch bands of 
India, Europe, and Egypt. At the mouths of the Indus, 
dwell a sea-faring people, active, ingenious, and enter- 
prising, as when, ages subsequent to this great movement, 
they themselves, with the warlike denizens of the Punjab, 
were driven trom their native land, to seek the far distant 
climes of Greece. The commerci^tl people dwelling along 
the coast that stretches from the mouth of the Indus 
to the Coree, are embarking on that emigration whose 
magnificent results to civilisation, and whose gigantic 
monuments of art, fill the mind with mingled emotions of 
admiration and awe. These people coast along the shores 
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of Mekran, traverse the mouth of the Persian Gulf and 
again adhering to the sea-board of Oman, Hadramaut, and 
Yemen (the Eastern Arabia), they sail up the Red Sea; 
and again ascending the mighty stream that fertilises a 
land of wonders, found the kingdoms of Egypt, Nubia^ 
and Abyssinia. These are the same stock that, centuries 
subsequently te this colonisation, spread the blessings of 
civilisation over Hellas and her islands. The connection; 
therefore, which is so constantly represented by Greek 
historians as subsisting between Egypt and Athens, as well 
as Boeotia, and other parts of Greece, is perfectly natural, 
and in fact is just what we should anticipate from a 
people, who so highly honoured and deeply venerated 
their parent state as to receive from its hands their sacred 
fire, and their ministers of religion. 

Of the triple connection that links Egypt, Greece^ and 
the lands of the Indus, there will remain no longer the 
shadow of a doubt, as the reader accompanies me in the 
geographical development of the colonisation of Greece, 
in which the ingenious people of the Abxj SiN (the 
Abussinians’ of Africa) founded the mercantile and thriving 
community of Corinthus. This is past controversy ; for 
the Abusin, a classical name for the Indus, is reproduced 
in Greece as the Cor’-Indus (Corinthus), that is, the 
people of the Cori Indus.*^ As I sliall cautiously avoid all 
dependence upon mere similarity of names, or philological 
deductions, unless amply supported by collateral evidence, 
I beg the reader to observe that what I have now advanced 
rests upon a geographical basis, of whose solidity, when he 
comes to survey the breadth and the depth, he will feel 
ample assurance. As these evidences will be found to 
appeal to the practical sense of every individual, I shall 
offer no apology for neglecting to support them by classical 
or modern authorities. The remarks of Colonel Tod, 

1 Abysainians. ® The Cori is a mouth of the Indus. 
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however, on this point are so full of sound judgment, and 
so much to the purpose, that I cannot avoid introducing 
them in this place. Whether Rameses found his way 
from the Nile to the Ganges, or whether Rameses found 
his Lanca on the shores of the Red Sea, we can but 
conjecture. The Hindoo scorns the idea that the rock of 
Ceylon was the abode of Rama’s enemy. The distance 
of the NRe from the Indian shore forms no objection to 
the surmise : the sail that spread for Ceylon could waft for 
the Red Sea, which the fleets of Tyre, of Solomon, and of 
Hiram covered about this time. That the Hindoos 
navigated the ocean from the earliest ages, tlie traces of 
their religion in the isles of the Arcliij)clago siifliciently 
attest.’’ ‘ That the people of the country of the Indus 
ranked as navigators, in the most venerable antiquity, is 
perfectly clear, from tlie ancient Institutes of Menu, where 
merchants who traffic beyond sea, and bring presents to 
the king,” are expressly mentioned. 

Ill the .Rarnayima,^ the practise of bottomry is distinctly 
noticed/' In fact,” as Ileeren remarks,’ no law had 
ever forbidden this species of commerce ; on the contrary, 
the Institutes of Menu contain several regulations which 
tacitly allow it in giving the force of law to all commercial 
contracts relative to dangers incurred by sea or land.” 
These institutes of Menu, running up to the vast antiquity 
of B.c. 1400, give an idea of the early commercial energies 
of India ; which ail my subsequent observations will fully 
carry out.® 

* Tod’s Kajasthaii, vol. i., p. 113. 

2 Ramayuna, iii., 237, written n. c, 1300. ^ Menu iii., 158; viii., 157. 

^ Heeren's Indians, p. ] 24. 

® The translator of Heeren observes, “ That ships belonging to Hindoos 
went to sea, and that a i>ropoi'tional interest for the liazard of the sea was 
to be paid on money borrowed, must be perfectly true.” Ho does not, 
however, consider this fact as necessarily proving that the seamen were 
Hindoos. Positions such iis the mouth of the Corl or the Indus, Corinth 
‘u Greece, Portsmouth in England, or Havre in France, furnish a practical 
>nmient upon such a doubt 
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But to return to the primeval movements of mankind. 
I have glanced at the Indian settlements in Egypt, which 
will again be noticed ; and I would now resume my 
observations from the lofty frontier which is the true 
boundary of the European and Indian races. The 
Paea^soos, the people of Parasoo-Rama, those warriors of 
the Axe,* havts penetrated into and given a name to 
Persia ; they are the people of Bharata ; ® and to the 
principal stream that pours its waters into the Persian 
Gult, they have given the name of Eu-Bh^rat-es (Eu- 
Ph*bat-es) The Bh^rat-Chibf. 

Near the embouchure of the Great Bharata/^ or 

Euphrates/’ are a people called the ELUMiEi ; they are 
a powerful tribe from the y^Elum, or Ilydaspes^* of the 
Greeks ; who, unfortunately for historj^ were content to 
give foreign names without a translation, and to write these 
nanies very incorrectly. The Eluma'i were a race of Rajpoot 
equestrian warriors, on the IIyd-asp-cs,^^ i.e., ^‘^.the River 
of the Horse-chiefs,^^ ^ who dw^elt in the vicinity of the 
Ace-si N-E s, the chiefs of the waters of the Indus/ 
As usual, we find these Kshetriyas, or warriors, in juxta- 
position with the Brahniinical caste, wdio are styled 
Chal-Daeans," that is, the tribe of Devas, or Brahmins, 
whose original starting-point is distinctly shown to have 
been Shiii-ar/'" the country of ‘"The people of the 
Indus/' 

But that an emigration also took place from Indian 
districts still more easterly is evident ; for the Bopalan,'' 
or “people of Bopal,"^’ built the vast city, which the 

» Pawisoo, tho Axe. * Bharata, the name of India. 

® Hud-osfvey (Ood, water j cwp, a horse j es, a chief). 

^ Aca, water ; Sin, the Indus ; ea, a chief. 

® Chal-Dica {Cul, tribe, and Deva, a god or Brahmin).— See Append.. 
Rule 6, 7. 

® Properly Sin-war. 

1 T{hnnp.l.n, people of Bhoopal in Malwa; Bopaul form* the ei»ct 
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Greeks strangely called " Babulon/^ ^ while it is equally 
clear that a settlement — I will not enter into its date, 
though even that I believe might be satisfactorily estab^ 
lished — was made in the country by the people of 
Bhagulpoor and its neighbourhood. These colonists may 
be seen grouped along the southern banks of the Euphrates, 
they are called singularly enough ^^Anco-bar-i-tis/^ that 
is, ^^Anga-poor-i-des/HIic couutryof Aiiga-poor. '^Anga^^ 
is that district which, in classical Hindoo writings, includes 
Bengal proper and Bhagulpoor."* To the south of Anco- 
bar-i-tis, the reader will observe the city of Perisa-bora, a 
singular euphonic Greek commutation for' Parasoo-poor, 
tlie city of Parasoo. Nor does that grand emporium, 
Benares, remain unrepresented in the land of the Parasoos ; 
its inhabitants are distinctly seen near tlie banks of the 
Tigris, as Cossaj,^^ that is the people of Casi, the 
classical name for Benares.^ 


boundary of the old Hindoo province of Malwa, lat. 2Z° 77', long. 
77^ 30' E., 100 miles from Ougein. 

* And it came to pass as they journeyed from the east that they found 
a phiiri in tlie land of Shiiiar, and tliey dwelt there.” ---"-frew.. xi. 2. 

^ Wilson, Sansc. Taix, Anya ” ^‘Bhagulpoor” (Boglipoor) is a <listnct in 
the ])rovince of Bahar, situated between tlie 24tb and 2(5th degrees of north 
latitude, occupying tho sontli-casteru corner of that province, together 
witli a small section from Bengal.”-- Hamilton’s R htd. Gazette. 

* Benares (Sansc. VaranaHhi, from the two streama. Vura and Nasbi) 
stands on the convex side of tlie cuiwe which the Ganges here foians, in 
lat. 25' 30 hr., long. 83'^ 1' K. It is one of the holy cities of India, and 
wa-i anciently named Casi, or the splendid, which appellation it still retains, 
dhe country for ten miles round is considered sacred by the Hindoos. The 
Brahmins as.serfc that Benares is no jiart of the terrestrial globe, but that it 
stands upon the points of Siva’s trident ; as a proof of which they affirm 
that no earthquake is ever felt within its holy limits. This is a grand point 
of pilgrimage to the Hindoo population, and, as Hamilton observes, ^‘Somo 
learned Hindoos relax so far as to admit the possible salvation of English- 
men, if they become firm believers in the Ganges, or die at Juggeniauth ; 
and they even name an Engli.shman who went straight to heaven from 
Benares. But it ajipears that he bad also left money for the construction 
of a t^emple.” — Hamilton, E. /. Gazette, voh i., p. 170. 
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The ancient map of Persia, Colchis, and Armenia, is 
absolutely full of the most distinct and startling evidences 
of Indian colonisation, and, what is more astonishing, 
practically evinces, in the most powerful manner, the truth 
of several main points in the two great Indian poems, the 
Ramayuna and Mahabaratha. The whole map is 
positively nothing less than a journal of emigration on the 
most gigantic scale. But, alas ! unhappily for history, 
the Greeks of antiquity, like the French of the present 
day, so completely made their own language the language 
of the civilised world, and by their graceful and insinuating 
manner so confirmed this advantage, that they had few or 
no inducements to become philologists, not even to trace 
the origin of their own language or to acquire that of 
another nation. Perliaps the only exception to this failing 
is contained in the record of the Homerid of Chios, in his 
hymn on the festivities of Delos, in which the lonians are 
represented as expert linguists. The attempts of Plato in 
his Cratylus, those of Varro in his essay on the etymo- 
logical sources of the Homan language, are replete with 
the most singular puerilities. 

It is now proper to revert to the primitive colonisa- 
tion of Hellas; and to point out the exact localities 
which furnished the race whence sprang her warriors and 
her statesmen, her poets and her religion ; for until this 
be accomplislied, that which may be the basis of individual 
conviction, can never be the foundation for the confidence 
of another. I therefore address myself with pleasure to 
this duty, thankful that I have been permitted to pass the 
gloomy barriers of the mighty past, and to bring back with 
me records that I doubt not will carry conviction to the 
minds of the dispassionate. 
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THE HELLENES. 

‘^EAAt7Vos R iy^vovTo 0€/bLt(rr6TroXoi 
Aa>p 6 s T€, Houd^s Tf, Kui Aio\o 9 iTTvioxdpjUTjs.*^ 

Hm. Frag. p. 278. MarlcUch, 

Chiefs of the war-car, puaixls of holy Right, 

Dorira and i^Colus, anti >5uthus* might 
From Hellrn sprang. 

The land of Hellas, a name so dear to civilisation and tha 
arts, was so called from the magnificent range of heights 
situated in Beloochistan, styled the Hela mountains. 
Their lofty range, observes Thornton,* stretches from 
north to south generally, between the meridians 07 ^ G8^ 
They are connected with the elevated region of Afghan- 
istan by the Toba mountains, of which they may be 
considered a prolongation, and which rise in the two 
summits of Tukatoo, in }at. 30 "^ 18 ', long. 67° to a height 
estimated at between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. If we 
consider this mountain as the northern limit of the Hela 
range, it will be found to extend from north to south, a 
distance of about four hundred miles, and to terminate at 
Cape Monze, projecting into the Arabian Se|i^ in lat.. 
24° 48'. About lat. 29° 30', a large offset extends east- 
ward, forming the mountains held by the Muree tribe of 
Kalum, and joining the Suliman range about Hurrund 
and Dagel. Southward of this the Hela range becomes 
rapidly depressed towards the east, descending with 
considerable steepness in that direcifion to the low level 

’ Thornton's Gazetteer of the Pax\}^, vi, p. 221. 
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tract Cutch Gundava ; viewed from which, these mountains 
present the appearance of a triple range, each rising in 
succession as they recede westward.^’ Such, on the 
excellent authority above quoted, are the Hela mountains, 
which sent forth the first progenitors of Greece. 

The chiefs of this country were called Helaines,^^ * or 
the Chiefs of the Hela/^ I have not the slightest doubt, 
however, that both the name of this mountain, and that 
of the chiefs of the country, was of a secondary form, viz., 

Heli,” the sun/^ demonstrating that they were of 
the genuine race of Rajpoots, who were all worshippers 
of that luminary. In this case the formation of the term 
Helknes in Sanscrit, would be identical with the Grech. 
Of this fact there can be no reasonable doubt, from the 
following considerations. Ilel-en (the Sun King)* is said 
to have left his kingdom to Aiolus, his eldest son,' while he 
sent forth Dorus and Zuthus to make conquests in foreign 
lands.^ Haya is the title of a renowned tribe of Rajpoot war- 
riors., the most extensive of the north-western worshippers 
of Bhl, or the sun. They wCre also called Asii,** or 

Aswa,” and their chiefs were denominated Aswa-pas,** 
or the Aswa Chiefs,*’ stnd, to use .tlje words of Conon, as 
quoted by Bishop ThirlwalV The patrimony of Aiolus 
(theHAiYULAs) is described as bounded by the river Asopiis 
(Aswapas) ‘ and the Euipeus.** Such then was the A sopus, 
the settlement of the Haya tribe, the Aswa chiefs, the sun 
worshippers, the children of the Sun King,” or Helen,* 

* From Bela, and Ina a king ; Hela-ina, by the rules of Sandhi, or 
combination, making Helaines, ** The Chiefs of Hela.” 

2 Beli, sun ; /na, king. 

3 Ai>ollod., 1731. Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, vol. i., p. 101. 

^ Hist. Greece, vol. i., p. 101. 

‘ Aswa-pos {As-opos), “ Aswa chiefe ” {Aawa, a horse, and pos, a chief). 

® The misunderstanding of the familiar use of the term Sons ” in the 
earliest historians of Hellas — who, in plain terms, are the Indian writers of 
early Greece — has led to a total negation of its historical value, and the 
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whose land was called in Greek, Hella-dos, in Sanscrit, 
Hela-des [Hela, Hela; des, land). Of Achilles, sprung 
from a splendid Bajpoot stock, I shall briefly speak when 
developing the parent geography of the Dolopes ; but as 
that magnificent race, and the Abantes, who were 
likewise worshippers of the sun, play such a distinguished 
part in the history — not mythology of Hellas, I cannot 
better illustrate their position in the most venerable annals 
of Greece than by presenting the reader with the brilliant 
yet faithful picture of the noble tribes of the Aswas, drawn 
from Colonel Tod’s Annals of Rajast’han.” Meanwhile, 
I would remark that these were the clans, who, descend- 
ing from the Amoo, or Oxus — in fact the Ox-nd-racse,” * 
or Rajas of the Oxus,” boldly encountered the Mace- 
donian hero. These were the chiefs who founded a 
kingdom around, and gave an enduring name to, the 
Euxine Sea. They were the chiefs of the Oxus, and 
their kingdom was that of the Oox-ina (Eux-I'Ne), or 
kings of the Oxus, a compound derived from Dooms, and 
ina, a king. Of this the Greeks made Euxinos. The old 
tale ran, that this sea was first called Axeinos, or the 
inhospitable ; that it was then changed to eu-xeinos, or the 
hospitable. We have thus a most fortunate preservation 
of the old term ; ooxa with ina, will, by the rules of Sandhi, 
exactly make good the old name Ookshainos ( Afetros). 
Thus, the GveeVMyth is ""A^etroy, the inhospitable” (sea); 


Bubgtitution of the theory of mythological invention, which has no 
guarantee from the plain facts of the case. The ancient chieftains of 
Afghanistan, like the Scots, their immediate descendants (of whose ancient 
power, position, and rule in the north of this island, I hold the most 
interesting and undeniable proofs), used the term in the ordinary 
phraseology, of the clan, as "Hector of the Mist/' "Sons of the Mfst," 
"Sons of the Douglas/’ "Sous of Ma« Ivor.” The same misapprehension 
of the nomenclature of the Sacha tribes, other Hellenic settlers, has still 
further propped up the feeble claims of mythology. " The Serpent/’ " The 
Eagle,” "The Sun,” are, simply and ordinarily, the "Serpent-tribe,” "Eagle- 
tribe,” "Sun-tribe.” ^ Oxus {Vd, water ; i^ja, a king). 
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the Sanscrit History — Ookshainos^ ^^the chiefs of the 
Oxus/^ ' 

These were the mighty tribes, who by their numbers 
and their prowess, gave, from their appellation its 

enduring name to the continent of Asia/^ 

The Aswas/^ observes Colonel Tod, were chiefly of 
the Hindoo race \ yet a branch of the Suryas* also bore 
this designation. It appears to indicate their celebrity as 
horsemen. * All of them worshipped the horse, which they 
sacrificed to the sun. This grand rite, the Aswamedha/ 
on the festival of the winter solstice, would alone go far to 
exemplify their common Scythic origin with the GeticSacre, 
authorising the inference of Pinkerton, that a grand 
Scythic nation extended from the Caspian to the Ganges.^ 

'^The Aswamedha was practised on the Ganges and 
Sarjoo' by the Solar Princes, twelve hundred years before 
Christ, as by the Getes in the time of Cyrus ; ' deeming 
it right, ^ says Herodotus, Ho offer the swiftest of created^ 
to the chief of uncreated beings and this worship and 
sacrifice of the horse, has been handed down to the 
Rajpoot of the present day. The milk-white steed was 
supposed to be the organ of the gods, from whose neighing 
they calculated future events : notions possessed also by 
the Aswa, sons of Boodha,® on the Yamuna and Ganges, 
when the rocks of Scandinavia, and the shores of the 

1 The Greek “Oxus*' should be properly Ooksha/* so called from 
Ooksha, an ox ; which, as the reader will perceive, is at once very fair 
English and Sanscrit. 

2 ^‘Suryas,” the Sun tribes (from Surya, the sun). 

^ Aawa and Hya are synonymous Sanscrit terms for Horse ” — Asp in 
Persian ; and as applied by the prophet Ezekiel to the Getic invasion of 
Scythia, B.c. 600, the sons of Togarma, riding on horses "—described by 
Diodorus ; the period the same as the Tacahak invasion of India. 

^ Aswa, a horse, and Medha, a sacrifice. 

® The Qogra or Gbarghara River. 

« Woden. The “ b" is interchanged with “y," and this again with the 
“ w " — Bodhan, Vodhan, Woden. 
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Baltic^ were yet nntrod by man. The steed of the Scan- 
dinavian god of battle was kept in the temple of Upsala, 
and always ^ found foaming and sweating after battle.^ 
Similarity of religious manners affords stronger proofs of 
original identity than language. Language is eternally 
changing — so are manners; but an exploded custom or 
rite, traced to its source, and maintained in opposition to 
climate, is a testimony not to be rejected. When Tacitus 
informs us that the first act of a German on rising was 
ablution, it will be conceded, that this habit was not 
acquired in the cold climate of Germany, but must have 
been of Eastern origin ; as were the loose flowing robe, the 
long and braided hair, 'tied in a knot at the top of the 
head." ^ And here I would pause to direct the attention of 
the reader to the well-known passage of Thucydides, so 
forcible an evidence of the Scythic origin of the Athenians, 
and so amply confirmed by the geograpliical evidences I 
shall bring forward. It is not long since," observes that 
aagacious writer, that the more elderly among the rich 
Athenians, ceased to wear linen tutiies, and to wreathe 
their hair in a knot, which they clasped by the insertion 
of a golden grasshopper. Hence, also, this fashion was, on 
a principle of national affinity, extensively prevalent 
among the more ancient lonians.^^ " The original land of 
the people of Attica, practically shown, with the powerful 
aid of latitude and longitude, and exhibiting that people 
as dwelling among the lonians of the parent-stock, will 
amply account both for their linen dress and the style of 
arranging their hair. 

The Rajpoot," continues Colonel Tod,® “ worships his 
horse, his sword, and the sun, and attends more to the 
martial song of the bard than to the litany of the Brahmin. 
In the martial mythology, and warlike poetry of the 
Scandinavians, a wide field exists for assimilation ; and a 


^ Raj ast, vol. i.,:p^ 65 


2 Thucyd. i., c. 6. 


* Rajaat., vol. i., p. 68. 
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comparison of the poetic remains of the Asii of the East 
and West, would alone suffice to suggest a common origin.^^ 
As an evidence of the soundness of this opinion, it is 
sufficient to observe, that the European, Scandinavian,'^ 
and the Indian, Kshetrya,” or warrior caste/' are 
identical ; the former term being a Sanscrit equivalent for 
the latter. Scanda-Nabhi" (Scandi-Navi) signifying 
Scanda chiefs ; ’ so that both language and practice 
prove the Indian origin of this race. 

I ad,d other extracts from Colonel Tod, for the advantage 
of the sceptics of the Trojan w ar, — not as a proof of that 
event, for that I shall elsewhere amply demonstrate — but 
to remind them how thoroughly Indian was HeUas at the 
period of that raiglity struggle. 

" The war-chariot is peculiar to the Indo-Scythic 
nations, from Desaratha, ' and the heroes of the Mahab- 
harat, to the conquest of Hindust'han, when it was laid 
aside. On tlic plains of Coorukheta, Crishna became 
charioteer to his friend Arjoona ; and the Getic hordes <if 
the Jaxartes, wlien tfiey aided Xerxes in Greece, and. 
Darius on the plains of ArbCla. had their chief strength in 
the war-chariot/' ^ 

* Scanda is tlie name of Kartikeya, the Hindoo god of war. 

^ This title of the father of Rama denotes a charioteer/’ (From Doa 
ten, and Jihatha a car. Whose car boro liim to the ten quart€i*8 of the 
universe.” — WiiiJox, ISamte. Lex.y a. v.) 

^ “ The ludian satrapy of Darius,” says Herodotus, “ was the richest of all 
th e Persian j)roviuco8, and yielded six hundred talents of gold.” Arrian informs 
us that his Iiido-SeytUit; subjects^, in his wars with Alexander, were the 
of his army. Be.side the Sacaseuae, we find tribes in name similar to those 
included in the thirty -six Rajcula (Raja-tribes). The ludo-Scythic con- 
tingent was two hundred war-chariots and fifteen elephants. By this 
disposition, tlicy were opposed to the cohort commanded by Abxauder in 
person. The chariots commenced the action, and prevented a Mianccuvre 
of Alexander to turn the left flank of the Persians. Of theii horse, also 
the most honovirabU; mention is made : they penetrated into the division 
where Parmeuio commanded, to whom Alexander was compelled to send 
reinforcements. The Grecian historian dwells with pleasure on Indo- 
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I here take the opportunity of observing, that one of 
the heroes just noticed will be found to be not only an 
Indian chieftain, but one of the Grecian gods. 

Speaking of the worship of arms by the military race, 
Colonel Tod observes, " The devotion of the Rajpoot is still 
paid to his arms and to his horse. He swears ' by the 
steel,^ and prostrates himself before his defensive buckler, 
his lance, his sword, or his dagger. The worship of 
the sword in the Acropolis of Athens by the Getic 
Attila, with all the acfoinpaniments of pomp and place, 
forms an admirable episode in the history of the decline 
and fall of Rome ; and had Gibbon witnessed the 
worship of the double-edged sw'ord, ‘ by the Prince of 
Mewar, and all bis chivalry, the historian might even have 
embellished his animated account of the adoration of the 
scymitar, the symbol of Mars.” 

Such were the warlike tribes, the Children of the 
Sun,” that first .peopled the land of Hellas. If the 
reader will now refer to the double map of the old and 
the new settlements of the sons of Hellen, he will 
distinctly see a system of colonisation corresponding 
to the various provinces in tlie parent country of the 
emigrants. Bordering on the Euboean sea, he will discern 
the Local.” These are the inhabitants of Loguru, a 
district of considerable extent in Affghanistan, south of 
the city of Cabool. ^It extends up the northern slope of 
the high land of Ghuznee ; and, as its elevation in all parts 
exceeds six thousand feet, the climate is very severe in 
winter. The Logurh River, with its various feeders, inter- 
sects and drains this district, which, being well watered, 
fertile, and cultivated with much care, is one of the most 
productive parts of the country.* Adjoining the small 

Scyihic valour : “ There were no equestrian feats, no distant fighting with 
darts, but each fought as if victory depended on hia sole arm.” They 
fought the Greeks hand to hand,” — Rajast., vol. i. p. 69. 

* Khanda, * Lat. 34° 20', long. 69° 
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Grecian province of Locri, of which the Ozolian Locrians 
(whom I shall shortly notice) are a section — are the Boeotians, 
lying immediately to the north-west of Attica, embosomed 
in the mountains of Helicon, Parnassus, and Cithseron. 

The soil of this country was famed for its fertility, and 
its inhabitants for their vigour and military hardihood ; 
and often did they bear off the prize of the gymnastic 
contest at the Olympic games. Their square-built figure, 
and the massive mould of their martial form, pointed out 
this race as essentially adapted to deeds of warlike emprise. 
Nor is this to be wondered at ; they were the Kshetriyas, 
or gi*eat warrior-caste of north-western India ; the 

Baihooti AN s/^ a people who came from the fertile 
banks of the Behoot, or Jailum, * the most westerly of the 
five great rivers of the Punjab, which intersect that region 
east of the Indus. This mighty river rises in Cashmii 
the wliolc valley of which it drains, making its way to the 
Punjab, through the pass of Bramula, in the lofty range 
of Pir Panjal. The regular derivative form of Behuti 
is Baihooti, signifying the people of the Behut.^^ The 
term Bahoot, however, is more especially connected with 
the Bahoo,^’ or Arm'’ of Brahma, whence the warrior 
caste of India was, by a poetical Hindoo fiction, supposed 
to have sprung. Immediately flanking the province of 
Boeotia to the east is the large island of Eu-boia ; so called 
from its having been colonised by the warlike clans of 
the Eu-baiiooyas. And now observe the extraordinary 
antiquity of the Hindoo mythologic system. These 
warriors are Bahooja, * i.e,, Born from the arm (of 
Brahma.") Not only so, they are i?««-bahooyas, i.c.. The 


^ Called also Joliim, Jilura, Vesliau, and Vcynt. 

Bahoo, the arm ; Bahoo-ja, Arni-bom. The letter “j ” often assumes 
the soft sound of the “y,” a Sanscrit letter equivalent to the Greek 
The Greek ” is the conesponding form to the Sanscrit ^‘Su,” “well,” 
in every case. See Appendix, Rule 9. 
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Bahooyas or warriors par eminence. Hence their settle- 
ment was Euboea/^ or the land of the Great Kshetrijas/^ 
Thus it is clear^ that this part of the mythology of India 
is coeval with the settlement of the island. 

The principal feeder of the Jailum is the Vcshau, which 
so far exceeds the upper feeders of the Jailum^ that its 
fountain-head should be regarded as properly the source 
of that great river. '^The Veshau flows by a subterraneous 
passage from Kosah Nag^ a small but deep lakc^ situated 
near the top of the Pir Puiijal mountain, and at an elevation 
of about 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. ' Ilere,^ 
Vigne states, ‘ ^ its full strong current is suddenly seen 
gushing out from the foot of the last and lofty eminence 
that forms the dam on the western end of the lake, 
whose waters thus find an outlet, not over, but through, 
the rocky barrier, with which it is surrounded.^* The 
stream, thus produced and reinforced, subsequently 
receives numerous small feeders \ passes through the 
City Lake, the Manasa Lake, and the Wulur, or Great 
Lake, and sweeps through the country, confined by 
embankments, which prevent it from overflowing the 
lower })art of the valley. The whole course of the 
Jailum through the valley, before it finds an outlet 
through the pass of Bfiramula into the lower ground of 
the Punjab, is about one hundred and twenty miles, for 
seventy of which it is navigable. It is the opinion of 
Vigne, that the river made, its way gradually through this 
pass, and thus drained the lake, which, according to 
tradition, formerly occupied the site of the valley. The 
Jailum was unquestionably the Ilydaspes of the Greeks. 
It is still knovirn to the Hindoos of the vicinity by the 
name of Betusta, corrupted by the Greeks, according to 
their usage, with respect to foreign names. The scene of 

^ KaHhmir, iv., 144, quoted by Thoraton. 

* This remarkable spot is in lat. 33° 25', lonpf, 74° 46'. 
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the battle, between Porus and Alexander, is generallj 
placed at Julalpoor/^ ‘ 

It is impossible not to be struck with the singular 
similarity of the tract of country both old and new; 
the land which these martial emigrants left and that 
on which they entered. Both richly watered with 
numerous streams, and both extremely fruitful. The 
Wulur, or the Great Lake,^^ in the parent country, the 
Lake Copias in the land of Hellas, the Kshetriya or 
warrior caste, in either region of the world, complete the 
harmonious landscape of antiquity ; and this singular 
identity of taste, as well as of locality, I shall again have 
occasion to notice. As in the lands of the far-off Sindc, so 
in their new settlements, the ingenious and lively people 
of Attica are found close neighbours to the Bmotians. 
What a vivid picture docs this fact convey of the steadiness 
of tlic progress, and compactness of the array which brought 
these martial l)ands of the Helas to their final settlement 
in Greece, the land of their adoption ! llow truly did 
they exchange one land of mountain and of flood, for 
another almost its exact counterpart ! IIow powerful 
and resistless must have been their progress, that they 
should arrive at their destined home, in such unbroken 
order ! 


^ Thornton, Punj., vol. i., p. 290. 
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. . . pars diicere muros, 

Molirique arcera, ct uianibiis ^ubvolvere saxa ; 

Pais optare locum tccto, ct concludcrc sulco. 

Jura, iiiagistratusquc Icgunt, Banctuiiique senatum. 

Hie portus alii clTodiunt : bic aha theatiia 

Furidamciita locaiit alii, imnianesque columnas 

Rujiibus excidunt, Bccnis decora alta futuris.” — i. 427 — 433. 

Who could liave imagined that from the present barbarous 
land of Afghanistan, tlie elegant, the refined, and the witty 
Athenian should liave set out !— yet so it was. The 
northern course of the Indus was his first home. The 
Attac indeed, gave a name to the far-famed province of 
Attica ! Tiic Attac is at present a fort and small town on 
the east bank of the Indus, 912 miles from the sea, and 
close below the place where it receives tlie waters of the 
Cabul river, and first beco mes navigable. The namc,^^ 
writes Tliornton, ‘^signifying ^obstacle/ is supposed to 
have been given to it inder the presumption that no 
scrupulous Hindoo would proceed westward of it. But 
this strict principle, like many others of similar nature, 
is little acted on. The banks of the river are very 
high, so that the enormous accession which the volume 
of water receives during inundation, scarcely affects 
the breadth, but merely increases the depth. The 
rock forming the banks is of dark coloured slate, 
polished by the force of the stream, so as to shine 
like black marble. Between these ‘ one clear blue 
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stream shot past.^ The depth of the Indus here is 
thirty feet in the lowest state, and between sixty and 
seventy in the highest, running at the rate of six 
miles an hour. There is a ford at some distance above 
the confluence of the river of Cabool, but the extreme 
coldness and rapidity of the water render it at all times 
very dangerous, and on the sliglitcst inundation, quite 
impracticable. On the right bank, opposite Attac, is 
Khyrabad, a fort, built according to some by Nadir Shah, 
The locality is important in a military and commercial 
point of view, as the Indus is here crossed by the great 
route wliich, proceeding from Cabool eastward, through 
the Kliyber Pass into the Punjab, forms the main line of 
communication betw^een Afghanistan and Northern India. 
The river w^as here repeatedly crossed by the British 
armies, during the military operations in Afgliaiiistan ; 
and Iiere, according to the general opinion, Alexander, 
subsc(picntly Timour the Jagatayaii coinjueror, and, still 
later Nadir Shah, crossed.’^ ‘ 

If the energetic people of the Attac had their barrier 
at this point of the far-famed river of the Sindh, the 
triangular peninsula, which they afterwards inliabited in 
the land of Hellas, bounded on the north by Iheotia and 
the Kuri])us, and on its southern and eastern shores by the 
waters of the Saronic gulf and the ^Egiean, proved a more 
cflectual Attac/’ or barrier, than they had ever before 
possessed ; and while the barrenness of her soil protected 
the classic land of Attica from an overwhelming population, 
it taught her to turn her attention to. the development of 
the art s of industry, in w Inch she so much excelled, and the 
completion of a marine that enhanced the glory of her more 
peaceful activity. “ The sterility of Attica,^’ says an eloquent 
author," drove its iuhabitjuits from their own country. 


Thoriit., Pimj. vol. i., p. Cl. 


" W'ordswoTtU*s rictorial Grcoct*. 
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It carried them abroad. It filled them with a spirit of 
activity, which loved to grapple with difficulty and to face 
danger ; it did for them what the wise poet says was done 
for the early inhabitants of the world by its Supreme 
Ruler, who, in his figurative language, first agitated the 
sea with storms, and hid fire, and checked the streams of 
wine which first flowed abroad in the golden age, and 
shook the honey from the bough, in order that men might 
learn the arts in the stern school of neoessity. It arose 
from the barrenness of her soil, as her greatest histoiian 
observes, that Attica had always been exempt from the 
revolutions which in early times agitated the otlier 
countries of Greece, which poured over their frontiers the 
changeful floods of migratory populations, which disturbed 
the foundations of their national history, and confounded 
the civil institutions of the former occupants of tlie soil. 
Attica, secure in her sterility, boasted that her land had 
never been inundated by these tides of immigration. She 
had enjoyed a perpetual calm, she had experienced no such 
change ; the race of her inhabitants had been ever the 
same ; nor could she tell whence they had sprung ; no 
foreign land had sent them ; they had not forced their 
way within her confines by violent irruption. She traced 
the stream of her frop\ilation in a backward course', tlirough 
many generations, till at last it bid itself, like one of her 
own brooks, in the temporary recesses of her own soil.^^ 

As a practical comment upon this graceful summary of 
national belief, I would observe tliat the geographical 
evidences I have brought forward of the ancient birth- 
place of tlie splendid race of Attica, will now be amply 
confirmed by the same course of demonstration, a demon- 
stration that will prove harmonious and complete in all its 
proportions ; for it is based upon truth. One simple but 
ingenious Attic boast gives at once the key to the 
Autochthonous origin of the Athenians. They were, then. 
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not Auto-chthons, sprung from the same earth/^ but 
Attac-thans, t.e. the people of ^^The Attac-land/^* 
Thus fades mythology, and the doctrine of mythopoeic 
propensities, and the negation of an historical basis for 
fable, before the light of a positive geographical and 
historical fact ! Again, — " The belief that her people 
was indigenouSy she expressed in different ways. She 
intimated it in the figure which she assigned to Cecrops, 
the heroic prince and progenitor of her primaeval inhabi- 
tants. She represented him as combining in his person a 
double character ; while the higher parts of his body were 
those of a man and king, the serpentine folds in which it 
was terminated, declared his extraction from the earth. 
The cicada of gold which she braided in her hair, were 
intended to denote the same thing; they signified that 
the natives of Attica sprang from the soil upon which they 
sang, and which was believed to feed them with its deer. 
The attachment of the inhabitants of this country to their 
own land was cherished and strengthened by this creed ; 
they gloried in being natives of the hills and plains which 
no one had ever occupied but themselves, and in which 
they had dwelt from a period of the remotest antiquity. 
Such, then, were some of the circumstances which gave to 
this small province the dignity and importance which it 
enjoyed amongst the nations of the world. 

The source of the grasshopper symbol of the children of 
Attica, is by the plain and very unpoetical aid of geography, 
as clearly developed, as that of their autochthonous origin. 
This ingenious people who compared themselves to TettTges, 
or Grasshoppers, could they have referred to the original 
cradle of their race, would have discovered that while the 
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northern section of their tribe dwelt on the Attac, 
adjoining the magnificent valley of Cashmir, with whose 
princes their tribe was connected by policy and domestic 
alliances^ and whose lineage long ruled over the brilliant 
Athenians/ by far the greater part of that primitive 
community whose descendants raised the glory of the 
Attic flag above all the maritime powers of Hellas, dwelt 
in a position eminently befitting their subsequent naval 
renown. They were the People op Tatta/^ or 

Tettaikes.^^ * 

Now, hold we the clue to the happy choice of their new 
settlements made by these sons of Hela-des/^ or the 

LAND OF HeLa/^ 

Practised mariners, expert traders, with the mercantile 
resources of the sea-board line of Sinde, and Mekran on 
the west, the magnificent Indus by which they could 
ascend to the northern Attica, a position which would 
serve as a noble depot for overland traders, whose merchan- 
dise was again easily conveyed down the Indus to the sea- 
faring Tettaikes, or people of Tatta — these energetic sons 
of commerce enjoyed all the advantages of the vast traffic 
resulting from the coasting voyages, towards the Persian 
gulf. To the east, the brilliant commercial establishments 
on the gulfs of Cutch and Cambay ; * to the south, an 
almost interminable line of coast, dotted with the lucrative 
settlements of a thriving trade. 

It is easy to perceive, that a voyage down this immense 
extent of coast was merely a subject of time — that Ceylon 

' Tliis I stall distinctly demonstrate in the sequel. 

‘ TfTTlT’es, “Tattaikes,” derivative form from “Tatta,” signifying “The 
people of Tatta.” In tho sequel, I shall demonstrate the true origin of 
the term “ Tatta,” which ranges far beyond the foundation of this city, 
though it was of an antiquity so truly venerable. 

® The Institutes of Menu, the Ramayuna, and the Mosaic accounts of 
the early magnificence of Egypt, -all demonstrate the early splendour of 
tills commercial people ; for Egypt and India were of one race. 
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with this immaterial drawback, was as accessible as the 
Gulf of Cambay, and that even to double Cape Comorin, 
and ascend the eastern shores of India to the mouths of 
the Ganges, where a rich store of commercial imports 
again awaited their traffic, was simply a prolongation of 
their voyage. 

Ample and easy means of obtaining supplies were 
everywhere presented along the Indian coasts ; nor can 
we for a moment doubt that the intermediate traffic from 
town to town, was of the most lucrative nature. La fact, 
these people of the eastern coasts of India, as well as those 
of Poonah on the west, will be distinctly shown on that 
early chart of their wanderings, called ‘‘ the Classical 
Atlas, on which the names of the varied Indian races 
and Scythic tribes are recorded, in characters as indelible 
as the rock inscriptions of Girnar. 

But to return to the Tettaikes, or People of Tatta. 

This city of Sinde,^^ observes Thornton,* is situated 
about three miles west of the right or western bank of the 
Indus, and four miles above the point wh^re the western 
and eastern branches of the river separate. Its site is 
consequently close to the vertex of the Delta of the Indus, 
The town appears to have been formerly insulated by the 
water of the Indus, and it is still nearly so during the 
season of inundation. Dr. Burnes states that it was once 
thirty miles in circuit ; judging, no doubt, from the vast 
space in the vicinity overspread by tombs and ruins. 
These extensive ruins are scattered from Peer Puttah, 
about ten miles south of Tatta, to Sami-Nuggur, three 
miles north-west of it. The ruins of the great fortress of 
Kulancote show it to have been constructed with much 
labour and skill, in a massive style of building. ^ The vast 
cemetery of six square miles,^ observes Kennedy, ^ may 
not contain less than a million of tombs — a rude guess — 


^ Gaz. of Punjab, vol. ii., p. 266. 
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but the area would admit of four millions/ In these ruins, 
the masonry and carving, both in brick and stone, display 
great taste, skill, and industry. The bricks, especially are 
of the finest sort, nearly equalling porcelain. Kennedy 
observes, ^ The finest chiselled stone could not surpass the 
sharpness of edge and angle, and accuracy of form.^ 
What wonder, when they came from the hands of the men 
of Attic Race ! ^ Tatta* viewed at some distance from the 
outside, presents a very striking and picturesque appear- 
ance, as its lofty houses rise over the numerous acacias and 
other trees everywhere interspersed, and which,^ says 
Kennedy, ^ formed altogether as fine a picture of city 
scenery as I remember to have seen in India.^ Who in 
this picture does not call to mind the groves of Academus 
and the architectural magnificence of Hellenic Attica ! 
I cannot refrain from quoting the beautiful language of 
Dr. Wordsworth, so singularly just, and so singularly the 
mirror of the parent city of Attica : — Not at Athens 
alone,^^ he observes, '^are we to look for Athens. The 
epitaph , — Hereds the heart : the spirit is everywhere y — may 
be applied to it. From the gates of its Acropolis, as from 
a mother city, issued intellectual colonies into every region 
of the world. These buildings, ruined as they are at 
present, have served for two thousand years as models for 
the most admired fabrics in every civilised country of the 
world. They live in them as their legitimate offspring. 
Thus the genius which conceived and executed these 
magnificent works, while the materials on which it laboured 
are dissolved, has itself proved immbrtal.^^ * The classical 

' Alexander Hamilton, who vidited Tatta in 1699, calls it a very lai^ 
and rich city, about three miles long, and one-and-a-half broad ; and states 
that 80,000 persons had, within a short time previously, died of the plague, 
and that one half of the city was uninhad^ited. This would lead us to the 
coadesion, that previously to that calamity, the population was aboTe 
2 Greece, Pictorial and Descriptive, p. 13L 
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scholar will now be enabled to test the value of that 
philology which derives the name of Attica from ^^Acte/' 
the shore. The same test also he will be enabled to apply 
to the derivations of ‘'Thcssalos^^ and ‘'Epirus/^ both of 
which will be found to rest upon a foundation equally 
insecure. 

And here I would remove another classical prejudice 
wliich has stood undisturbed and unsuspected for very 
many centuries, occupying apparently the strong ground 
of the Historical Ohjmjnads, which position, alas ! is no 
guarantee for truth. Having displaced the Autochthons of 
Attica from their mythological position by the aid of 
Geography, I woi’hl throw the same searching light upon 

Pliilippos’’ of Macedon. AVe must understand, then, 
that he was no Phil-ipfos, or Lover of Horses,’^ but the 
Biiili-pos, or Bhil-Pkince. His son, Alexander, claimed 
descent from Hammon : he was correct ; for, if the reader 
will examine the map of Afghanistan, he will find as 
practical a proof of the fact as he could desire, iu 

Hammon^^ between hit. 30^42' and 31° 54"; and long. 
OF 8" and 02*^ 10'. And these same Bliils, that is, the Bhil- 
Brahmins jdanted this same Oracle of Hammon in the 
deserts of Africa, whither I have already shown that they 
had sailed; where they founded Philai,’' ? c., BfULAi, 
the city of “ TueBuils,^^ iiilat. 2F north, long. 33° east. 

Again : I greatly doubt, if now, after a scarcli of two thou- 
sand five hundred years, the exact locality, ri sidence, and 
lineage of that strange being, the Centaur, should ])e dis- 
covered, all classical students would not, with nK\ deeply 
regret the discovery, as destroying one of the most iiuiorent 
and delightful amusements of the spcciilatiie mind. But 

150,000. Tatta has been siipposoa to l>e tlio Pattala of the aiu ieutg. 
Pottinger states that the earliest mention be luvs foaml of it, is in the 
laucty-Bccoud yeiu- of the Hegira. Burucs says, “ The autiiiuity of Tatta 
k unquestioned.” — Tkornton, Oaz. Punjab, vul ii., p. 2^7. 
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the old adage of the might and prevalence of truth must be 
vindicated. Adjoining the Tettaikes^ or the Atticans, 
both of Greece and India, is the small province of Megaris, 
which now figures near Currachee as Ma<3ar Talao, or the 
Alligators^ Pool.‘ Magar Talao, in Sinde, is a collection 
of hot springs, nine miles north-east of Kurrachee, and 
swarming with alligators. De la Hoste states that there 
are two hundred of these animals in a small space, not 
exceeding one hundred and twenty yards in diameter. 
Some of them are very large, and their appearance, 
basking in the sun, is not unlike a dry date tree. These 
thermal springs are situated amidst rocky and very barren 
hills ; and spring out of the bottom of a small fertile 
valley, thickly wooded with date trees and acacias, over 
which the white dome of the shrine is visible.* The prin- 
cipal spring issues from the rock upon which the shrine 
is built, and has a temperature of about the water 
being perfcctij’^ clear, and of a sulphureoms smell. Another 
spring about half a-mile distant has a temperature of 1 * 

Again, the astonishing compactness of tins primitive 
emigration is forcibly apparent. I thiidi it can scarcely 
be doubted, that these combined maritime tribes of Sinde, 
and their north-western tribes of tlie Attac, embarked 
simultaneously in one of the most powerful fl(ietsthat ever 
was seen in those early days. Their course would be 
similar to that of their predecessors from the same point — 
and I would venture to suggest that possibly one of the 
same emigration might have colonised hotlt Egypt and 
Greece, especially as the Dodanim arc spoken of by 
Moses, as classed with other people of vast antiquity.^ I 
wiU not, however, press this point ; for the Dodas them- 
selves, in their original settlements, were situated so far to 

* Magar, an alligator, and Talao, a pool (Sansc. form, Makar ”). 

* The fihrino of Magar Peer, or, “ The Alligators’ Saint.” 

* Thornton, vol. ii.,p. 31, ^ Genesis, i. 4. 
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the north, and so many of their cognate tribes and clans 
are to be seen hovering over Greece in high latitudes, that 
it is not improbable that this northerly section of Afghan- 
istan may have sent forth its martial colonists over land — 
by which route, in fact, they could have encountered no 
opposition sufficient to break down their warlike force, 
nor to disturb their steady advance towards the west. 
The reader will now begin to comprehend, with increasing 
dearness, the meaning of that constant coinmunication 
between Egypt and Attica and Bceotia — tiioso frequent 
missions dispatched from the former countr}" — particularly 
the religious propaganda (1 know not how to choose a 
more appropriate term, — for such it undeniably was) — 
which unhappily sowed the dragon’s teeth in Bmotia.* 
The reasons for sending an apparently Egyptian — but in 
reality an Attic, Prince to rule over Attica, in tlie person of 
Cecrojis, will now be evident to the dispassionate inquirer 
after truth. These, and many more histori(\s, liave been 
vainly charged on Greek writers as the result of mytliopoeic 
propensities, — l)y men who, while tliey liave shunned the 
means necessary for the recovery of liistory, have not 
scrupled to propound theories, tliat are absolutely as my- 
thological as the mythologies they have condemned. 

After the very astonishing manner in which the Sindian 
emigration has hitherto maintained its united form, a glance 
at the map of Greece would tell us where to look for the 
original settlements of the Corinthians — nor are we dis- 
appoint ted—for, immediately adjoining Magar Talao (the 
Mcgarls of Greece), we find the people of the Cor’-Inuus 
(C oRiNTiius), that is, that tract of coast stretching from the 
River Cori to the Indus, embracing the immediate vicinity 
of either river. The Cori, flowing into the south-eastern 

* These causes and results — of vast moment in the ancient world — I 
shall, without any rationalising process, place in the category of history, 
when treating of tho foundation of Thebes, 
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extremity of the sea-coast of Sinde, is an arm of the sea, 
supposed to have been formerly the estuary of the most 
eastern branch of the Indus, and still receiving part of its 
waters during high inundations. At Cotsair, twenty miles 
from the open sea, it is seven miles wide. ‘ The sources 
of the Indus, the mighty artery of North-Western India, 
have been always difficult of access, from the vigilant jea- 
lousy of the Chinese, who rule Thibet, and who, as Thornton 
observes, have succeeded in excluding Europeans from that 
country. The inquiries of Moorcroft, Trebeck, and Gerard 
have established, beyond any reasonable ground of doubt, 
that the source of the longest and principal stream of the 
Indus is at the north of the Kailas Mountain, which 
gave the term koilon,’^ heaven, to the Greeks, and 
Ca«:LiTM to the Romans ; one of the practical influences of 
mythology which extended to the Saxons. Mount Kailas 
is regarded in the Hindoo mythology as the mansion of 
the gods and Siva^s paradise, and is probably the highest 
mountain in the world, being estimated by Gerard to have 
a height of 30,000 feet. * 

Hail, mountain of Uclighl ’ 

Palace of glory, blessed by Glory’s king ! 

With y)rosperiug shade embower me, while I sing 
Thy w'ondcrs, yet unreuch'd by mortal tlight ! 

Sky-picrchig mountain ! in thy bowers of love 
No tears arc seen, save where medicinal stalks 
Weep drops balsamic o’er the silvered walks ! ^ 

Such is a graceful illustration, of plain practical fact — 
of a geographical feature of stupendous magnitude, which 
gave rise to a mythologic fable, or to the appropriation of 
one already made. The basis is not only historical, but 
geographical; and yet, notwithstjiriding these facts, a 

‘ The Cori mouth is in lat. 23'* 30', long. 68” 25'. 

* Thornton, Gaz., vol. i., p. 264. 

* Hymn to Indra, translated by Sir W. Jones. 
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raythologic superstructure of the most elaborate nature 
has been reared thereon ; and while the towering Kylas, 
with its rbers and rocks, has by the Hindoo been 
generally unverified as a great physical fact, his imagi- 
nation and his poetry have created an efficient sub- 
stitute for the satisfaction of his faith. And thus it 
was with the native of Indus and of the rocky heights of 
the Ilcla, when he became a settler in the Hellas ; and 
thus it was witli his polished descendant in Athens, who, 
though called a Greek, was yet as thoroiiglily Sindian in 
his tastes, religion, and literature as any of his forefathers. 
And yet, who that considers the masculine vigour of the 
Hellenic mind,' and its political energies, would imagine 
that so constituted, it could place faith in untested 
fables — that tlie subtle genius of Thcrnistoclcs, and the 
intellectual majesty of Pericles, would placidly hail 
traditions di^caidcd by the historic mind as transparent 
fictions ? Yet so it was ! The same judgment that so 
profoundly harmonised with the severe grandeur of the 
Olympian Jove, enthroned by Pheidias amid the mar- 
shalled columns of the national temple, bowed to the 
legend of A()liroditc, the foam-born Queen of Love, and 
the genesis of monsters, endowed with godlike powers, bu^ 
debased l)y monstrous passions. Strange as this anomaly 
may appear, it is rcconcileable with the noble sincerity 
of the Hellenic attributes. Endowed with the most active 
sensibilities, the Greek sought to satisfy the ardent aspira- 
tions of his devotional yet warlike spirit ; he yearned to 
be enrolled among the band of heroes whom their valour 
had exalted to the dazzling halls of Olympus. How 
deeply the grand reality of this reward was impressed 
upon the most powerful intellect, is shown by the awful 
apostrophe of Demosthenes to the heroes who fell at 


' See my Preliminary View of the Influence of Mythology over the Early 
Greeks,*' in the “Hist, of Greece,” vol. xv.of Encyclopfied. Metropolit. 1851. 
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Marathon, and the breathless attention which then 
absorbed the very soul of the Athenian. There existed, 
however, — and let us beware of any crude theories to the 
contrary — there existed an historical basis for a national 
mythology ^ — but that mythology never arose from pure 
invention. It has ever been the ludo-llcllcnic practice to 
disguise that historical basis — I do not say intentionally — 
by poetic imagery — by BiuVhistic and Lamiac miracles;* 
miracles as wonderful as those claimed to be wrought by 
the Lamaism of the West — miracles, of which the history 
of ‘^The Chief of the Clan Ilcri^^* (who is Buddha) 
furnishes a complete series — whose best Commentary is to 
be found in the Mahawanso/ Be it our duty to decipher 
that which the Hellenes have obscured. Wc now hold the 
key. We know the starting point of their first emigration. 
We know the legends of their original country; those 
legends will yet be proved to be plain and direct histories, 
by the contrasted records of Greece, India, and Egypt ; 
and, I may add, Persia and Assyria also ; for these are of 
kindred race. By the adjusted accounts and by the 
monuments left by the three first, and by the interwoven 
histories of the tuo former, wc may hope to evolve a 
statement of events more authentic than that connected 
with the first two centuries after the Olympiads, and 
I scruple not to say far more interesting — for these 
ancient annals contain the germs of the arts and the 
civilisation with which we are now everywhere surrounded. 

Mount Kylas, the Paradise of the Hindoo, and the source 


’ Of this fact, I have incontrovertible evidence based upon a mlslantial 

* Sec more especially tbis hiRtory in connexion with Apollo. 

3 ( Hcri-cul-os. 

( Heri-tribcs'chicf. 

* Vide Mahawanso, with an introductory essay on Pali Bud’histical 
LUomturc, by the Hou. Geoi-gc Tumour, Ceylon Civil Service. Ceylon, 1837. 
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of the chief stream of the Indus^ is described by 
Moorcroft, who viewed it from a table land between 
17,000 and 18,000 feet high, as a stupendous mountain, 
whose sides as well as craggy summits, are, apparently, 
thickly covered with snow.* ‘^^The Indus, near its source, 
bears the name of Sin-kha-bab, or Lion's mouth, from a 
superstitious belief that it flows from one. Within eight 
or ten miles of its source, it was found, at the end of 
July, to he two and a half feet deep, and eighty yards 
wide. The country through which the lofty feeders of 
the Indus flow, varies in elevation, from 15,000 to 18,000 
feet. It is one of the most dreary regions in existence ; 
the surface being for the most part formed by the 
disintegration of the adjacent mountains. It is swept over 
by the most furious winds, generally blowing from the 
north. These are at once piercingly cold, and parchingly 
dry, and no vegetation is visible but a few stunted shrubs, 
and some scanty and frost-withered herbage. It is, how^ 
ever, the proper soil for the production of shawl-wool, 
which is obtained from the yak, the goat, the sheep, 
certain animals of the deer kind, and even, it is said, from 
the horse and dog. Close above Attac, the Indus receives 
on the western side, tlie great river of Cabool,. which 
di’ains the extensive basin of Cabool, the northern 
declivity of Sufeid Kob, the southern declivity of Hindoo 
Koosh, and Chitral, and the other extensive valleys which 
furrow this last great range on the south.. 

The Cabool river appears to have nearly as much water 
as the Indus, and in one respect has an advantage over it, 
being navigable above forty miles above the confluence, 
while the upward navigation of the Indus is rendered 
impracticable by a very violent rapid, immediately above 
the junction. Both rivers have gold in their sands, in the 

^ The exact locality of the source of the Indus may be stated with muoh 
probability to be in lat. 81® 20', long. 81* 15'. 
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vicinity of Attac/^‘ It is Cabool, at that time Gopala/^ 
of which the sacred historian speaks, under tlie form 
** Havilah, where there is gold/^ the river Pi-son, Ba-sin ” 
("Aba-sin or the Indus " being that which compasscth 
the whole land of Havilah.”* Nothing can be a more dis- 
tinct narrative of the primitive cities and races ofraankiiid, 
nor can anything be in greater harmony witli the nortli- 
western dynasties of Asia, and the first settlements of 
Greece, than the account given by the venerable historian 
of the Jewish dispensation. Nothing can bear a higher 
testimony -to the sacred writer than the extreme accuracy, 
as well as immense value to primitive history, of his inspired 
record, when duly read ; and to this I shall have occasion 
to refer at a future period of my investigation. 

" For about ten miles below the Attac, the Indus, 
though in general rolling between the liigh chlls of slate 
rock, has a calm, deep, and rapid current ; but for above 
a hundred miles farther down to Kala Bagb, it l^ccomcs an 
enormous tojTcnt, whirling and rolling awfiy huge boulders 
and ledges of rock, and between precipices, rising nearly 
perpendicularly several hundred feet from the waicr^s edge. 
The water here is a dark lead colour, and hence the name 
Nilab, or blue river, given as well to the Indus as to a 
town on its banks, about twelve miles below Attock/^ '* 

We have already seen the Aboa-sin giving its name to 
Abu-sinin, ill Africa, and we now observe the Nil-ab (that 
is the blue water), bestowing an a2:)pel]ation on tlie far- 
famed "Nile’^ of Egypt. Ample and overpowering evi- 
dences, however, as we progress in this investigation, will 
arise to prove the colonisation of Eg3"pt from the coast of 
Siude. AVard observes, "that the population of the banks of 
the Indus are almost amphibious. The boatmen of lower 
Scinde, for example, live like the Chinese in their boats. 


' Thornton, Gaz. Punj., vol, i., p. 269. 
• Thornton, Gaz. Punj., InduB.*’ 


Genes, ii. 2. 
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The leisure time of every description of persons is spent 
on the water, or floating on it. Sucli familiarity with the 
water, naturally inclines the population to regard it as the 
great medium of commercial intercourse. In proceeding 
up the stream when the wind is unfavourable, as is 
generally the case during the half-year between the 
autumnal and vernal equinoxes, way must be made exclu- 
sively by tracking. During the other half-year, southerly 
winds prevail, and the boats run up under sail before it, 
except where the use of sails becomes dangerous from 
peculiar circumstances. The length of the navigable part 
of the river, from the sea to Attock, has been ascertained 
by measurement to be nine hundred and forty-two miles; 
that of the upper part is about seven hundred miles ; 
making a total length, in round numbers, of one thousand, 
six hundred and fifty miles.’'' 

Such is a description of the great river of the Indus and 
its border iiduabitants at this day; and such, no doubt, 
judging by the steadfastness of the oriental type, both in 
lanjriume and custom, were the inhabitants on the banks 
of this celebrated stream from the most remote periods. 
Can we tiow, after surveying the primaeval settlements of 
the Cor-Indi, and those people of the sea-board Attac, the 
Tattaikes, wonder at the happy choice of locality made by 
both these great mercantile people! We see that both 
came to tlieir new country fraught with all the appetences 
and qualifications of a great commercial people; both 
made a most brilliant as well as judidious choice of their 
respective coasts and harbours, and both ran a noble 
career in the civilisation of tlieir species. The early 
abundance of gold — the graceful fabrics of the loom, and 
the arts of embroidery — these and a host of similar 
peculiarities distinctive of oriental life, all are now satis- 
factorily accounted for, by the simple geographical evidence 

' Thornton, Gaz. Punjab, vol. i,, p. 282. 
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of the exact origin and locality of the classical Athenian 
and Corinthian. What can be more thoroughly Indian 
than Homeris description of the venerable Nestoris cup : — 

** Next, her wliite liand an antique goblet brings, 

A goblet sacred to the Pylean kings 

From oldest time ; ciiib(jsscd with studs of gold, 

Two feet it, and four liaiidles bold : 

On each bright handle bciifling o’er the brink 
In sculptured gold, two turtles seem to drink.” 

The early civilisation then — the early arts — the iiidui)itably 
early literature of India^ are equally the civilisation, tlie 
arts and tlie literature of Egy])t and of Greece — for 
geographical evidences, conjoined to historical fact, and 
religious practices, now prove beyond all dispute, that the 
two latter countrit^s are the colonies of the former.' 

The same tendencies wliieh induced the maritime 
Athenian, Corinthian, and i\I('gariau to select in Hellas 
positions so favourable to commerce, inflaeuccd the move- 
ments of the Lics-roi (Li:s-aoi), or Chiefs of Les, a 
province lying along the coast, a little to the north-west 
of tlic Gulf of Curraeliic. These sea-faring people took 
np their abode in the isle of Li:s-jios. 

To the south of ]\Iegaris and Corinth, the SarSvani- 
CAs/^ or People of Sarawau,^^ had at one time formed 
an important settlement, as is evident from tlicir name 
left as a legacy to the Saronic Gulf.^^ 

Sarawan is bounded on the north and west by Afghan- 


» It ia not a littlo amufiing to test Creek histcuy by Indian geograpliy. 
Saron,- we are told, was a king of Trat/.eiie, unusually fond of hunting; 
he wa.s drowned in the boA, where ho had swum for some miles in pursuit 
of a stiig : tlie part of the sea where he was drowned, was called the 
“•Saronic Gulf I ” 

* Sarawan. The full form is “ Sarawanica,” derived from Saiuwan. The 
tliort “a” ia often merged (wee Appendix, Rule i.), and the Sanscrit w ” 
or " v” ia rendered by tho Creek w” or “ o” {vide A]»peud. Rule xvi.). 
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istan; on tlie cast by Afghanistan and Cutch Gundava; 
and on the south by Jhalawan, Kelat, and Mekran. * 
Sarawan is about two hundred and fifty miles in length 
from north -cast to south-west, eighty miles in its greatest 
breadth, and has a surface of about 15,000 square miles. 
It is in general a very mountainous, elevated, and rugged 
tract. On the west is the lofty range, called the Sara- 
wance IMoiintains. There are, however, some level and 
productive tracts. The valley of Shawl ^^in the north is 
fertile, well watered, well cultivated, and has a line eliuiate, 
though rather sharp in winter. It produces in abundance 
grain, [julse, madder, tobacco, and excellent fruits.^^® To 
the north of Sarawan and Shawl, liestlic river Aikhiasan, 
which gave its name to the province of Akoos. The 
Argluisan rises in the western declivity of the Amran 
TVIountains, and flows westward to its confluence with the 
Turnak.^ It isarapid transient torrent, seldom retaining 
any dc'pth of water for more than two or three days, and 
leaving its bed dry for the greater part of the year. It 
was found totally devoid of water when the British army 
marched across it, in 1839.^^'' 1 cannot think but that 

citlier tills district was once far more important than at 
present, or that the river now called Agund-ab formerly 
bore the name of Arghas. Be tins as it may, certain it is 
that those who lived in the district of Arghas were called 
Aroh-w ALAS (Aro-olis), ® 01 * inhabitants of Arghas. And 
here I would casually remark, that the observant orientalist 
will, as tins investigation proceeds, derive, through tlic 
sound basis of geography as mirrored forth both from 

> Bctweeii lat. 27® US' and 30« 2(y, long. 64® and 67® 4(y. 

2 'i'hornfcoii, Gaz. voL .. p. 160. 

^ Lat. 31® 31', long. 65® 30^. ‘ Tlionitoii, vol. i. p. 5S. 

^ Argliasan m evidently the Persian plural of ArghuH, 

® Wala (in eoui])OKitj{ni), a keeper, inhabitant, man, tVc. : as Doodh wala, 
luilk-inan ; Naw-wala, boat-man ; DiLll-wala, inhabitant of Dilli. 
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the Classical and Oriental side, facts most interesting to 
the philological student of the earliest dialects of India ; 
nor, I trust, will this unfolding of a primitive phonetic 
system be without its advantages to the scholar in his 
attempts to decipher the ancient inscriptions of India and 
her earlier colonics. Certain it is, that he will be not a 
little surprised to find the Sanscrit of Western India, after 
its collocation in Egypt, through the Sindian settlers, still 
copiously existing in Herodotus in the names of persons 
and places, as well as in the offices, and the graduated 
ranks of Egyptian society. The singularly sliarp and 
clipping style in which Sanscrit terms were reproduced in 
Greek, lias effi ctually barred all suspicion of their real 
origin — and tliey recpiire a course of systematic re-adjust- 
raent as methodical as an hieroglyphic investigation. In 
this respect, the liatin hinguagci is a much more faithful 
record of tlic names of oriental tribes, rivers, and countries, 
than the (Jreek of Herodotus, or his predecessors. 

To the north of the Argh-waias (Argolis) will be 
found the now comparatively insignificant village of 
Akkeliu, the record of a tribe and distinct race of far more 
importance than at the present day. The proper derivative 
form to express the people of Akkehu^^ is “Akkaihu.^^ 
Tlicrc is 110 difficulty in finding them on the Corinthian 
Gulf as “ Aciiaia.^^ ^ A tribe of the Logurhs (whose 
district lies somewffiat to the south-west of Akkehu, and 
whom w c have already described,) settled down in Greece 
in a distinct and separate body. Their new habitation 
w as on the Crissaean Bay, and the land bounded by the 
north-eastern shores of the Corinthian Gulf. They offer 
a striking proof of the durability of the habits and 
practices of Eastern tribes. These Locri Ozol(e’^ are 

' Akkeliu, a village iu the north of Afghanistan, lat. 36® 50', long. 

7'. 
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“Logurhi Ooksh-wal®/^ i.e.y ‘‘The Logurh settlers on the 
Oxus/^ This is an exemplification of what has frequently 
occurred in the history of a people of tribes. Some 
violent disruption among the leading members of the 
clan ; — some confused union with another sept^ and the 
best friends liave become tlie most inveterate foes ; — and 
this was as often the case with tlie Afghan settlers in 
S Gotland j and with their descendants down to a compara- 
tively recent period.’ 

’ Tlu^ Scotdi eiiitis — their original localities aiid their chiefs in 
Afgliainstan and Scotland, arc subjects of the deepest interest. How little 
did the Seoteh ollieca's wlm peris!u*(l in the Afghan eaiupaign think that 
tilery wcf(' Opposed ])y tlie satne tribes from whom they themselves sprang ! 
A work on t his Buhject is in progres.s. 
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“ Je sais bien qu’il existe toujours coni.^ cettc histoirc unc motive <lc dt^fianre, 
parce qu'ellc nc posaedc aucunc ganintic do su vcVuritL* fournic par nos ccrivains 
d’occidont. flltrange condition do I’lndc ! Tout indiquc qu’cllo a oto liclio, rt 
par consequent civiligee, do bonne bcuio. l>c temps iiumemorials, )fs mge§, 
les marebands, el les eotKjue'ruMts ont diriges leurs pas virs cctlc controe qui 
remnait tant de passions diveiscs, ils cm ont nipportes, les nns des systi'nnes dc 
pliilosophie, les iiutres de riches ti-esots, et les derniers (|Melque8 lauricrs, aeltctei 
ehereinent, Aucun d’eux n’est dcigne nous trunsinottre des dc5uil8 autlicnliqucs 
sur un pays dont ils corivoitaient la sagesse, et ropulence.’* 

Langlois^ Pref . to IJarivunm . 

We lifive now seen in the Indian tribes of the LonifRU, 
the Attac, the Baihoot, Magar, Cor-Indus, Ainni- 
WAT.As, Sarawak, Les-poi, Akkaiho, Logurh-Ooksu- 
Waue — the parent states of the Locru, Attica, Bieotia, 
Megaris, Coriktiius, Argolis, settlers oil the Saronic, 
Leshoi, Achaians, and Locri-Ozol(e. I sliall now 
proceed to fill up in some slight degree this general out- 
line of a great historico-geographic fact. At the sanu? 
time, it must be borne in mind as a princi[)le, that we 
by no means get the true original orthography of tlie 
names of places which occur at this day in Afghanistan ; 
for disguised under modern forms, the old Hindoo 
names in many cases, still subsist, as I shall shortly show, 
and this principle applies both to Greece and Persia ; 
still, they are not unfrequcntly so distinctly noted, as 
to present to the acute observer, historical facts of great 
importance. 
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TAULANTIl, BULLINI, CHAONIA. 

With this group situated in North Western Epirus, 
I propose to continue the exam i nation of the political 
element \vhich constituted primitive Hellas. The convic- 
tions arising from these, and other apparently detached 
members of the Clrccian aggregate, will be found even 
more powerful than those produced by the larger masses 
whom Ave have accompanied to tlic second land of the 
Helas. 

' is the Greek form of writing BoLANi,^’or 

The People of the Bolan.^^ The Bolau [)ass is situated in 
B(dooehistan, on the gn'at route from Northern Siiide, by 
Shikarpoor and Dadur, to Kandahar and Ghiiznec. It is 
not so rnueli a pass over a lofty range, as a continuous suc- 
cession of ravines and gorges, commencing near Hadur, and 
first winding among the suliordiuate ridges, st retelling east- 
ward from tlie Hala ebaiii of mountains, tlie brow of Avliich 
it tinaiiy cross-cuts, and thus gives access from the vast 
plains of lliiidostan, to tlie ehnated and uneven tract, ex- 
temlingfrom tlit* Hindoo Koosli to the vicinity of the Indian 
Ocean. Its comnumeeiiient on the eastern side, from the 
plain of Cuteli Gnndava, is about five miles north-west of 
Dad nr ; * the elevation of the entranee being about eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The valley 
through which the road runs, is here about half a mile 
wide; the enclosing hills, five hundred or six hundred 
feet high, consist of coarse conglomerate^ ; The road 
ascends along tlie course* of a river, called among the 
mountains the Bolan, or Kouhee. The river in this part 
of the pass, varies in depth from a few inches to about 
two feet, and in the first five miles of the road is crossed 
eight times. At Kundye, or as it is sometimes called, 
Kondilan, six miles from the entrance, the pass again 


See Append. Rule xviii. 


- Lat. 29® 30', long. 67® 40, 
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expands into a small oval vallej, six hundred yards by 
four hundred, with a hard surface of stones and pebblcs- 
This, in time of heavy rains, becomes a lake, and then, as 
Outram observes, the steepness of the enclosin^’^ hills 
would preclude the possibility of escape, to an army 
caught in the torrent. At Beebee Nance, a road strikes 
off due west, to Rod Bahar and Kelat, while the principal 
road continues its north-westerly course, towards Sliawl 
and Kandahar. Here the serious difBculties of the ^niss 
commence, from the increased roughness and acclivity of 
the ground, and from its being commanded fK>ni various 
parts of the impending cliffs. From Siri-Bolan to the 
top of the pass, the route takes a westerly course, and for 
a distance of ten miles, is totally without water. The last 
three miles of this distance, is the most dangcu'ous part of 
the pass, the road varying from forty to sixty feet, and 
flanked on each side by high perpendicular liills, which 
can only be ascended at either end. The elevation of 
the crest of the pass, is 5793 feet. The total length is 
between fifty-four and fifty-five miles ; the average' ascent 
ninety feet in the mile. The Bengal column, in 1839, 
spent six days in marching through the pass, entering it 
on the sixteenth, and leaving it on the twenty-first of 
March, Its artillery, including eight-inch mortars, 
twenty-four pounder howitzers, and eighteen pounder 
guns, were conveyed without any serious difficulty. The 
Bolan Pass, though very important in a military point of 
view, as fonniug the great communication between Sciude 
and . KUorasau, is inferior in commercial interest to the 
Gomul, farther north.’’ ' They were the chiefs of this 
rugged ground that took up their abode in a district in 
Greece, very similar to the country just described. 

* Thomton, T'unjab, vol. i. p. 112. The western extremity and highest 
point of the Bolan Pass, is in lat. 29° 52', long. 67® 4 '. 
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The Talan, or people of Tal/as the reader will observe, 
lie a little to tlie north-west of the Bulliiii; they are the 
iiiliabitants of the Talan-des."" 

Till, or Tull, is a small town in Afghanistan in the desert 
of Sewestan, on the route from Dora Ghazee Klian to 
Dadur.’^ The modern district of Sewcstan is a corrupt 
form of Siva-Stan, or Land of Siva ; still more clearly 
proved by the adjoining Pisheen, another corruption for 
Bhceslian Siva^^). The rugged land of Chaonia, 
in Greece, had its representative in Afghanistan as 
Kaiiun/’ Kahun lies a little to the soutli-west of the 
Bolan Pass. We have then, singularl}^ (uiough, the two 
groups, Tat KANTii, (Talan) Booluni, (Bolan) Kiiaonia 
(Kauin) — in both Greece and Afghanistan, relatively 
situated. It would seem from this, that the tics of 
mountain clanship, and mountain ncighbourliood were of 
unusual strength. Kalian in Afghanistan is a fort and 
town among the mountains, inhabited by tlui IMurrccs 
Beloocliees, and extending from tbo southcni c*xtremity of 
the Sulirnaii Ihoige to tliatof the Hala. It is situate in an 
extensive vallr\ or rather plain, fifteen miles long and six 
broad. The air is very pure, and the heat less tliaii in 
the plains of St westau or Sindc. If the Taulantii, the 
Bulliui and Chaonia, in Greece, are the retleetions of the 
Talan, Bolaiil, and Cahun in Afghanistan, not tlio less 
singular is the transfer of the mountains of “ Kiilkan/’ 
tlie “ KLiiAL\”-ii Montes of Chaonia. T]ies(? the classical 
reader will ret'olleet, were those unfortunate mountains, 
that, being so often smitten with K(‘raunos,’’ or 
Thunder/^ v ere hence, we are told, called the Keraunii 

^ Genarally spelt Tull. 

- Written by tlie Greeks, Taulan-tos, and Taulan th. 

Tull is in lat, ^0® .7, long. 611® 4^ Thornton, vol ii. p. 276. 

’ Thornton, Gaz. Tunjab, vol. i. p. ;t2b. 
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Montes/^ or Thunder Mountains ! ! Klicran, or Kharan, is 
the “capital of a small district of the same name, bounded 
on the east by Jhalawan, on the west by Punjgoor It is 
in general arid and barren, yielding a little wheat and 
barley, but not sufficient for the support of the inhabi- 
tants/^* Kharan, the capital is situated close to that 
range of mountains now called Wushuttec, which forms, as 
it were, the very counterpart of the Kcraunian hills, and 
which are essentially the mountains of Khcrauu, or the 
“ Keraunii Montes.*' 

To the east of Chaonia, or the people of Canon, lay tribes 
wlio had not sprung from the Sindian provinces ; they arc 
the Atintanes, the Greek mode of writing “ A-Sindanes,'' 
i.e. Non-Sindians, 

I would now direct the reader's attention to the most 
salient feature in the land of Hellas. The mountain chain 
of PiNDUs, traversing a considerable portion of Greece, 
about midway between the /Egaeaii and Ionian Seas, and 
forming the bonudary between Thessaly and Epirus, takes 
its name from the Pind.® Piiid Dadun, situated a short 
distance south of that mountain chain; which rising boldly 
from the right bank of the Jailum, stretches far into 
Afghanistan, seems, from the distinct manner in which its 
connecting features are reproduced in Hellas, to have 
given its original name to the present “ Salt Range," 
whence the “Find," or “Salt Range" of Afglianistan 
was naturally transferred to a corresponding remarkable 
feature in Greece. It is not n little remarkable that, in 
tlic latter country, the true Pimlus, wlierc, about tlic 
thirty-ninth degree of latitude, it sends forth the lateral 
chain of mountain, Othrys, forming the sonthc^rri boundary 
of Thessaly,-— should give nearly the corresponding length 

* Thornton, Gjw. Pimjab, vol, i. pp. 379, 380. 

* The proaeut tisme w' Piud Daduu Kliaii. 
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of the Pind in Afghanistan, viz., a distance of about sixty 
miles. The Pind, now the Salt Range, is an “ extensive 
group of mountains, stretching generally in lat. 82® SO' — 
33® 30', in a direction from east to west, from the eastern 
base of the Suliman mountains in Afghanistan to the river 
Jailum, in the Punjab. 

This range is, in different parts, known to the natives 
under various denominations; but it is by Europeans 
comprehended under the general term, Salt Range,’’ in 
consequence of the great extent and thickness of the 
beds of common salt, which it contains in many places. 
The general direction of the range is from north- Mest to 
south-east. The salt is granular, the concretions being 
very large and compact; so that platters and other 
utensils are made out of it, and take a high polisli. Most 
of the torrents of the Salt Range carry down gold dust in 
their sands, which are M^ashed in search of the precious 
deposit, in numerous places, throughout the greater part 
of the year. Dr. Jamieson expatiates, with the earnest- 
ness of sanguine excitement, on the mineral wealth of the 
Salt Range, concluding in these terms : — Such is a rapid 
account of the riches of this district, and there are few, if 
any districts in the world, wlicre iron, gold, sulphur, salt, 
gypsum, limestone, and saltpetre are met with in sucJi 
quantity.” ' Along a range of heights, to the west of the 
Pi Ildus, and for the greater distance running parallel with 
it, dwelt the peo})le called the Athainanes,” a very 
ancient race, whose habits in many respects seem to have 
approximated to the North American tribes, (who, in Ikct, 
are of the same stock wdth the ancient Hellenes,) particu- 
larly in assigning to tlieir females the active labours of 
husbandry.’ These were the people of the Afghan district, 


^ Thornton. Gaz. Punjab, vol. ii. p. P?8. 

Hcracl. Pont. Frag., Cramer’s Greece, vol. li.^p. 95. 
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called The Daman/^ or The Border/’ and so called 
because it stretches between the Suliman mountains and 
the Indus. The Daman/’ of which the Greeks, with 
their ordinary euphonic affix, made A’Daman/ and the 
country Adamania, (Athamania) thus exactly corresponds, 
by its mountain range of Acantliius, to the people of the 
** Daman,” who arc situated between the Suffeid Koh — 
corresponding to the Acanthius, and the Indus corres- 
ponding to the Acliclous — ^both Damania in Afglianistan, 
and Athamania in Greece running nearly north and 
soutli.^ The people of Tallah/’ in the Daman,” 
have kept close company with their original neighbours ; 
for, grouped along the w'estern slopes of Mount Pindus, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Damanians 
(Athamanians), tlicy are to be seen under the name 
of the Ta lakes.” 

The ^^Ac-IIelous/’* or IIela’s-avater, the largest river 
in Greece, and so named from the Ilela mountains in 
Sindc, traverses the whole country from north to south, 
like the Indus in the Punjaub. To the east of the 
Ac-Tlelous, the Ilela’s-w'ater, or the Ilellenie Indus, is 
another considerable river, the Akac-thus, i. e,, the River 
of the Akac-Land.”^ The Arac is a pass on the most 
north-easterly of the four routes which, diverging from 

' Vide Append., Rule xth., xviii. 

^ The Daman, where not under the iuQueuce of irrigation, in general 
presents the aj)pearaiice of a ])lain of smooth hard clay, bare of glass, 
but spiinklcd with dwarfish bushes, tamarisks, and occasionally trees of a 
larger si/e, but seldom exceeding the height of twenty feet, either the soil 
or the climate being unfavourable to their further growth. The Daman 
is two hundred and twenty miles long from the “Kala,” or the Salt Range, 
on the north, to the confines of Sciiido on the south, and has an avoiago 
breadth of about sixty miles, Lat. 30" 33', long. 70" 71'. 

3 A ca, water; ffelavaa, the people of the Hela mountains. The form 
“Helavas ” becomes Hela was —Helous. {See Append., Rule xvi.) 

* Arac- and <le4s, laud ; " thus, tus, tis, dus,” are the Greek forms for dee. 
{Vide Appendix, Rulexxii.) 
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the valley of Siah Sung, debouch into that of Bamian.‘ 
Our geographical evidences are now rapidly strengthening 
every step we take, Tliere is a remarkable point in 
Greece, where four mountain ranges converge. The 
Cambunian, Piiidus, Tyrnpha, and Laemon. The latter 
glows like a gem, throwing its light on the noblc^ bosom 
of Hellas. Behold in Mount Lacmon, the IjCouman* of 
Afghanistan ! To this central point run the Bind us and 
the Athnmanian mountains in Greece, the Piiul and 
the Daman mountains in Afghanistan — now blending 
with Laemon, Mount Kerketius runs nearly nortli and 
south, wliile .advancing north to Lughman, Mount K er- 
KETCH A rivets tliis powerful geograpliical evidence. The 
KiTketeha range eonincts the llindoo-Koosli with the 
Suffeid Koh, and separates the valley of Cabool from 
the plain of Jelalahad. At; its liighest point, it lias an 
elevation of eight thousand ff;et. It is, in general, very 
rugged and rocky, liul where there is any soil, it is covered 
with large and Nourishing timber. 

Mount Kerketius, in Hellas, the representative of the 
Kerketcha range in Afghanistan rccals to the heart of an 
Englishman recollections as melancholy as the memory 

* These p.'xsses fire tlie iiueK of communication between the v.-xlley of 
Cabool aiul CT\niluz. auU over that range which connects the south- 
western extremity of Hin<loo Koosh with the Koh-i Biiba iin>unt,aiu further 
Bouth. Jt is the highcKt of tiie four passes, and has an altitmlc a)>ove the 
sea of 12,909 feet. Lat. 34*’ 40', long. 68“ 5'. — Thornton's Pwnjobt 
vol. ii. p. 180. 

* Lughman in Afghanistan, a district north of Jelalabad, and bounded 
on the north by Hindoo Koosh, on the east by th« river of Kama, on the 
south by the river of Kabool, and on the west by the iiver Alishang. 
It forms part of the province of Jelalabad, and thither the mthless 
Mahomed A kbju* Khan conveyed the British prisoners reserved from the 
massacre of Khoord KabooL It is forty miles long, thiriy miles broad, and, 
though having a rugged surface, is fertile, well watered and populous. It 
lies between lat. 34® 25' — 35®, long. 70® — 70® 40'.”— Thornton’s Punjab, 
vol. ii. p. 26. 

I 
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of Napier and the banks of the Sind arc glorious. It wai 
ill the Kerkctcha range, in tlio route froin Tozceu to 
Jugduluk, that the treacherous slaughter of the wliolc 
British force, amounting to 3,909 regular troops, was 
effected by the subtle craft of a barbarous foe, aided by 
the' unexampled rigours of the severest winter. Ahw ! 
how different from the military splendour and the ardent 
valour of the host that won the battlements of Ghuznee ! 

“ When thc^y wo e young ;in<l )>rouil, 

Banners on high, and huttlos pasocvl below. 

But they who fought are in a bloody slii tuid. 

And ihoae who warred are sliroudless du5;t ore now, 

And the bleak battlements ahall bear no future blow.” 

Childk H ahold. 

The province of Thessaly, as being the mirror of a 
portion of Afgiianistan and the Piinjal), gives rise to feel- 
ings of the most clicijnered interest, forming, as it does, the 
record of our greatest triumph^ and our greatest disasters. 
It WHS th(^ Macedoniau licro who invaded and vanquished 
the land of his forefathers unwittingly. It was a Napier, 
wlio, leading on tlie small, but mighty army of civilised 
Britain, drove into headlong ihglit the hosts of those warlike 
eluns from whose parent stock himself and not a few of his 
troops w(U’e tlic direct descendants. Thus, twice has the 
army of civilisation signalised in Afghanistan and the 
Punjab its victory over the array of barbarism. 

Mount Laemon — the Lughmau of Afghanistan, gave its 
name to that great river which disembogues itself into 
tlic Thermaic Gulf; it is called acmon,^^ * i,e, 

“ the Laemon, which pervades the eastern section of the 
‘^EtUMioTrs,^^ * or the new “Land of the y Elum.” 
Another stream also rising in Mount Titarus, to the east 
of Mount Kerketius, receives its name from that remark* 

* Ho Lughman, “the Laemon/' 

^ Elamyo, El u mean ; desy land. 
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able Pass called ‘‘ the Tatara/’ which, leaving the route 
tliroiigh the Khyhcr Pass, a little cast of Jainrood, takes 
a circuit to the north and rejoins it at Duka, its western 
termination.' 

We have tlien, ranging both in Greece and Afghan- 
istan, from cast to west, the following salient corre- 
sponding features: — Phe Daman and Atiiaman chain, 
blending into Lacmon and Lugiiman ; the Pindcs and 
PiNi), running towards the same point ; then the 
Kekki:tiiis and Keuketciia ; and still more towaids 
the cast, the Titarus and the Tatara, A\]iile tlic Cama 
mountain Sierra, ranging to the north west from the 
neighbourhood of Lvgiiman or Lacmon gave its name, 
"‘the Cama-Land, or Cam-bun i"' " to the Cam bum an 
mountains. One more point of identity 1 would add, 
namely, that the IIlstio-tis, or the Land or tjie Eight 
Cities, and the Hesht" Nuggur, or EuiUT Cities, are 
both respectively situated in the neiglihourliood of Lug' 
man and Lacmon, and complete the strong, connect 
and irrefragable chain of evidence of the Singetic eolom 
sation, and the more minute our examination of tlicse 
early settlements, the more harmoniously do we find the 
component arrangement of the whole. This truth is 
clear, that while the torrent of invasion has swept over the 

‘ The Tatara iu Afghanistan, through the Khy}>cr mountains, 

between Jelalabad, Ls uortli ol the Kliyber Pass. It is veiy difficult, 
being scarce]} practicable for Ciivulry, yet of great impoi-tance, as, if left 
undefended, it affords a means of turniDg the Khyber Pass. The Tatara 
Pass is in lat. SO® 10', long. 71® 20 . 

2 The Cama and Mma (prc»j»erly the earth, land*, or i-egion. 

The Perfoian derivative form is Bum, a country or region. The Icttci's 
and “n” coustimtly interchange. The Cama River takes its 
name from the district through which it passes ; it rises in the valley 
of Chitral, in the Hindoo-Kooeh, and flowing south west, traverses Knffi- 
ristaij, whence it proceeds in a south-westerly direction into Lughman, 
a province of Afghanistan, and falls into the Cabool River at its noi-them 
side, in lat. 31" 24' N., long. 70® 35' E. — Thokkton’s Pvfijub, Kama. 

^ JJesht^ eight ; ct^, land. 
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plains and pastures of the world, carrying with it the men, 
the cities, and the names ; the mountain homes of our 
race-'throughout the habitable globe have virtually not 
only preserved that mountain race itself, but its name 
and its lineage. As though gifted by nature with a 
chartered and imperishable title, it still holds forth to 
the sagacious mind a true and venerable document for 
historical training. Egypt, Pjilcstiiie, and Greece, in 
triple harmony proclaim this truth. 

PIazara ‘ is a commercial town in the Punjab, which 
is situate on the route from Lahore to Attock. 

It is comparatively in the vicinity of Luo n man and 
Kerketcha, and still nearer to the Tatar a Pass. The 
reader will now observe the emigrants tVom that city 
settled upon a branch of the river \ kes-ius. Their 
city bears the Greek form ^^Azoros;^^ — the same moun- 
tain tribes founded Razor, in Palestine ; and there 
their cities, their lineage, and their worship arc still more 
distinct than in Hellas. I shall endeavour to indude 
them in my sketch, for such it must necessarily be ; 
seeing that the geography, antiquities, and authorities are 
trebled on each point of investigation. It has been already 
remarked that the existing nomenclature of Afghanistan, 
although wonderfully preserved, like that of Hellas, is 
still the subject of the same corrupt orthograpliy, which 
early affected the true record of Greece, Thus we have 
seen Sivastan^^ figure as Sewestan," and Bhishan^' 
as ^^Pisheen^^ — for which the Afghans of the present 
day, like the Greeks of old, would be ready to render a 
plausible derivation, — in fact, nothing can be a stronger 
case in point, or afford a stricter analogy of thought 
and form of expression, than the origin they give of the 
name Afghan.^^ It is identical with the frivolous 8t}de 
of derivation that characterised their Hellenic descendants. 


^ Lat 83® 50', long, 72® 45'. 
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This will be noticed in its proper place, when the 
true explanation will be found to yield an historical fact 
of great value, and an etymological truth of much interest 
to the Orientalist. 

I come now to one of the strongest evidences of mytho- 
logy — mythology first Indian, then Greek. That evidcBce 
carries up both mythology and its historical basis to an 
extraordinary antiquity, being coeval with the naming of 
the very mountains of Hellas, and with its hrst towns. 
Both Kerketius, in Greece, and Kerketcha., in Afghan- 
istan, Lughinan in Afghanistan, and Lacmon in Greece; 
— and Gonoussa, Gomphi, and Perrhaebia in the former 
are evidences of this; and the Orientalist will, perhaps, be 
somewhat surprised to find the god-ships of the East fixed 
at an antiqihty so great. On the chain of Pindus, nearly 
central, and in ^^Lingus‘-Mons,^^ he will read the ‘^Lancas,^^ 
the same as the Ijunces-tis of the North. * Not far 
off, a little to the east is seen in Karketius, Siva's son, 
Kartikeyu,^ — an euphonic change with Mdiich the Greek 
is very familiar. That my translation is correct will 
shortly be corroborated. The A^ahan or Vehicle of Karti- 
keyu is the Peacock," or Berhi;" hence this, the 
Hindoo god of war, and leader of the celestial armies, is 
called Berhinabahan," or 'Hhe Peacock-mounted," being 
painted as riding upon that bird — his name is also 
^^Ganga," as born from the Ganges. The regular 
derivative form of Berhi is Berhai ; " and BerhaipjE 
is the Peacock-Chiefs," and Berhaipia (Perrhaibia), 

* I have taken the crude form, as being identical with the Greek 
mountain 

* It is quite time to lay bar^ the foundation of the Greek temple of 
thought, when we find Greek Lexica of undoubted merit, following im- 
plicitly the etymologists of Greece. To these, however, there are some 
admirable exceptions. (See the excellent New Cratylus of the Rev. J. W. 
Donaldson.) 

’ Generally Kartikiyi ; aometimes Kartika. 
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the Ifiiid of the War Peacocks.” IIenc<?j the warrior 
title of Perhaibia and Perlmibiic Saltus in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Kcrkctius, as also on Mount Pindus. 
The prince of these Perrhaibians/^ Muller observes/ 
was called Guncus.” 

The Greek term Gunei^s^ — the title of this military 
chieftain of the Thessalians, is a corruption of the Sanscrit 
name ^'Gangyus,” the designation of the Hindoo god of 
war. Goxnus was likewise a Perrhaibajan town, so called 
from Gongyus, and signifying Gonga's town. We have 
thus tlie appropriate name of the Hindoo god of war, given 
to a Hindoo military chief, and to a town, the residence of a 
Hindoo military clan. On the derivation of Goniphoi,” 
Muller remarks, — It is indeed probable that the name 
Gomphoi (rj^t^ot) expresses the wedge-shaped form of 
these rocks.” Now here is precisely an instance of the 
peril incurred by attempting to account for an Indian 
name by a Greek vocable; for when these warriors of 
the Peacock, or war tribe of India, gave this name, their 
language was not Greek, but a modified Sanscrit. How 
tfttbds the case then? We have seen that ^^Gonnus” 
and “G lineup” are ^^Gongus” and ^‘Gangyus,” '^Gonga^s- 
chief” and Gonga-ton.” Gomphoi, is Gono~bhai,”* ** 
or the Gonga clan, or war-clan.” ® 

A singular and most perfect relique of ancient days 
proves the truth of the foregoing observations. If the reader 
will direct his glance towards the southern base of Mount 
Titarus, on the map of Greece, he will see at the junction 
of the two northern sources of the river Titarus, the city of 

* Muller’s Dor., vol. i. p. 29. 

* Bhai, properly ‘*a brother,” is a term used aniou" the warlike Uajpoota 
to denotp the Bhayaud, or “ brotherhood,” the military clans wliich hold 
their respective villages by a purely feudal tenure. 

® The *‘ug” in “Gangus.” was easily nasalised by the Greeks as 

** G&n-us ” or “ Gonnus.” 
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^^pEiiitiiAiRiA or Olooson/' He Avill hear in niiiid that 

Titarus/^ both river and mountain in Greece^ take a 
name from tlie ^^Tatarns^^ mountain pass of Jfi/hanisla% 
— There the name Ooloos/^ observes Elphinstonc, * 
applied to a Avholc tribe, or to an indc^pendent branch. 
The word seems to mean a clannish eomnmnwealth. An 
Ooloos is divided into several branches, eaeli under its 
own chief, who is subordinate to the chief of the Ooloos. 
During civil wars in tlic nation, the unsuccessful candidate 
for the command of an Ooloos joins the pretender to the 
throne, and is brouglit into power on the success of iiis 
part3^^^ This, then, is the Olooson (Ooloosaii) ^ — the 
Perrhaihicau clan of w'arriors. Perrhaihieuns, at once 
BEiythological and historical^ Trojan and ante-Trojan, 
Greek* and Afghan. 

The peacock/^ observes Colonel Tod, '' was a favourite 
armorial emblem of the Rajpoot warrior ; it is the bird 
sacred to their Mairs (Kumara), as it was to Juno hia 
mother, in the west. The feather of the peacock decorates 
the turban of tlie Rajpoot, and the warrior of the Crusade, 
adopted from the Xlindu through the Saracen.^^'' Then 
with a noble burst of feeling, he goes on to say, Let us 
recollect who are the guardians of these fanes of B41, his 
peepul ^ and sacred bird (the peacock) ; the children of 
Soorya and Chandra,* and the descendants of sages of 
yore ; they who fill the ranks of our army, and are atten- 
tive, though silent observers of all our actions ; the most 

^ Account of tlie Kingdom of Cebul, vol. i«p. 211. 

* Persian plural of Oolooe, 

® ‘'OpBiiv^ ‘HAciinjF t€, w6\iy r OAoo<r<r<Jr* Jl. ii. 736. 

* “Le Paon a toujours I’embUme de la nobleseo. Plnsicurs chevaliers 
omoient lours casques des plumes de cet oiscou ; un gmiid nombre de 
families nobles lo portaient dons Icum blazons ou sur leurs cimiers; 
quclques-uns u'en portaient que la queue.” — Art. ** Ai'moire,** Diet, de 
VAncUn Rifiime. 

* Ficus Religiosa. 


• The Sun and Moon (tribes). 
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attached^ the most faithful, and the most obedient of 
mankind. 

The martial Rajpoots are not strangers to armorial 
bearings, now so indiscriminately used in Europe. The 
great banner of M4war exhibits a golden sun on a crimson 
field, those of the chiefs bear a dagger. Amb6r displays the 
Panchranga, or five-coloured flag. The lion rampant on 
an argent field, is extinct with the state of Chanderi. In 
Europe, these customs were not introduced till the period 
of the Crusades, and were copied from the Saracens, while 
the use of tliem among the Rajpoot tribes can be traced 
to a period anterior to the war of Troy. Every royal house 
has its palladium, which is frequently borne to battle at 
the saddle-bow of the prince. The late celebrated 
Khcechee leader, Jey Sing, never took the field without 
the god before him. ^ Victory to Bujrung,^ was his 
signal for the charge, so dreaded by the Mahratta, and 
often has the deity been sprinkled with his blood and that 
of the foe. Their ancestors, who opposed Alexander, did 
the same, and carried the image of IJercules (Baldeva,) 
at the head of their array * Such, too, were the Berrhai- 
bians, or chiefs of the Peacock war-clans^^ of the Helas, 
the Perrhaebians of the Greeks. Again, both Laemon and 
Lughman are corrupt forms of Laeshman. Laeshman 
was the half brother and faithful companion of Rama- 
chandra, * and the settlement of the tribe that takes its 
name from his son is distinctly seen in the mountains 
Cana-lovii, “ Gana*-Lova,^^ or the " Tribe or L6 va ; 
they settled in Lunoestis,^^ Lanca^s Land.^ 

* Tod’a Rajasth., vol. L p. 188. 

t Wilson's Sans. Lex., #, t>. 3 Qanay a tribe. 

^ Lmncei-det, Lanca’s land. Lanca is commonly translated “Ceylon,** 
but there is no doubt that Lanca is the proper name for that north-western 
country of India, immediately in the vicinity of Cashmir, as 1 shall 
demonstrate in my “ History of Rome.’* 
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With the north-western part of Macedonia we fall in 
with Tartarian latitudes, and a Tartarian people ; they 
are tlie Bottioeans jind the Briges ; properly tlui Bontias 
and the Birgoos/^ botli lying to tlie cast of Cashmir; 
while the Emathian range is the representative of a part 
of Emadus/^ or Himalaya/^ Tlie Bi rgoo of the 
present day is situated close to the south-eastern frontiers 
of the province of Spiti.’ As a proof of the connec- 
tion bet\v(‘(‘n the Birgoos (Briges) and the (lana Lova^^ 
(Cana ljuvii), tribe of Lova/^ botli politicab dynastic, 
and g(U)grapliical, I would quote the excellent authority of 
('oloiud Tod, who, speaking of the Birgoo-jcei% (the 
Bii’goo,) one of the royal Ka j[i,oot tribes, observes, that the 

Race was Sooryavansi, and the only onCy with the excep- 
tion of tlie (i('htot(j, which claims from Loniy the elder son 
of Rama ; and, for the presenee of fourteen tribes of Rama,'' 
the grc'at sovereign of Oude, whose family elan is in full 
forces in (ireeee, I refer the reader to a most singular 
specimen of C reek orthogra})hy, inscribed on IMoinit Oita, 
or nbe mountains of Oude;^'^ viz., ^ Call-id-Homos,^ 
wbieh being interpreted first into Sanscrit, and next into 
Englisb, will stand thus, ^ Cul-Ait-Ramas," ^ Tribe of 
Oude Ramas.’^^ I should here remark, that the Ramas 
were Sooryavansi, or of the Sun tribes; their mythology, 
history, language, and worship, with one arm reached to 
Rome, with the other to Peru. 

I must now return to tlie consideration of the province 
of Tiies-salia,’' a Greek euphonism for Des-Shalia, or 
the “ Land op Shal,^^ Shal, for the convenience of pronun- 
ciation spelt Shawl. This is an elevated valley or table 
land, bounded on the east hy the Kurklekkec mountains 

' About lilt. 32» N., 78“ 40' E. 

^ See tho fourtoeri tribes of the Oitoc (people of Oude), in Muller’s “Map 
of Greece.” 

^ “ Oita ” is the common Greek geographical form of “ Oude,” passim. 
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tltc ])())an Pass^ and on the v est by the ]icif;hts 
eoniu'cted ith Oliehel Tan. The soil is generally fertile, 
being a rich black loam, yielding Mhcat, baidcy, rice, 
luciaaie, and similar vegetation suited for fodder, besides 
inaddci', tobacco, and esculent vegetables. The wildest 
parts of the enclosing mountains are the haunts of wild 
sheep and goats ; the more aceessiblc tracts yield ample 
pastures to the herds and flocks of the mountains. Orchards 
arc numerous, and produce in great perfection and 
abundance, apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, grapes, 
mulberries, pomegranates, ([uinces, and flgs.’^ * It is thus 
apparent, that the same fertility that characterised the 
Hellenic Thcs-Sjilia, was the boast of its j)redecessor in 
Afghanistan. The cliief towui of this rieli province of 
Greece, so famed for its cavalry, was the City or 

Puir-S AL,^’ strangely w rittenliy the Greeks Piiak*Sal-os. 
I have litth! doubt but that the proper name both for the 
Afghan and Greek province now noticed, was Shall 
and tliat it w as so named from ^'shali,^^ rice in general, 
but espc(*ially of tw^o classes, the one like w hite rice grow ing 
in deep water, and the other a red sort, recjuiring only a 
moist soil;^ this is amply descriptive of the capabilities of 
the w ell-watered Land of 81iali,’^‘‘ or Thes-Salia. 

'Hie great artciy Avhieli waters this ricli eountiy finds 
an egress through a single chasm, celebrated for its 
romantic beauty, called the or “ Cleft. The 

entrance of the Pcncus,’^ says Dr. Wordsworth, ^Hhrongh 

^ Tliornto'j, I’linj., vul. ii. p. IS!). 

2 From Pur, a city; and t^al, city of »Sal. aSVc Uulc for change of “u’ 
or “ 00 ,” to “ a ” or “ a.” (aSct llulc vi. Appendix.) 

® Wilson’H Sans, Lex. i. v. Salt, 

* Shall is thus pronounced with the “h,”hut spelt Sail; the “s” par* 
taking of the sound of “sh” in the word “shall when written in the 
English character it is marked “ s ” to distinguish it from the clear* 
sounding “ 8.” * Of wliicli the Greeks made “ Tciupc.” 
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the narrow defile of Teriipe, between the mountains of 
Olympus and Ossa, a few miles before its entrance into 
tlie sea, sng‘>;ested to Xerxes the rcliection, that Thessaly 
mi^ht easily be flooded by damming up this only outlet 
of the stn^am, and the opinion tliat Thessaly was actually 
covered by tlie sea in more ancient limes, appears not 
only probalilc in itself, from a consideration of its physical 
foi’ination (and it may be suggested from its very name,) 
but is confirmed by the ancient traditions ^\hich have 
assumed the form of mythological legends with ri'speet to 
that country. Nejitune, in these accounts, strikes the 
roek with his iiideut, and opens a passage lor the 
imprisoned water, by the fissure/^ ‘ The readca* w ill not 
fail to recollect that the same uchievemeut w as pci’formed 
in th(t draining of Caslunir, by Ca.>ya])a, a e(:lcbrated 
BiHrhi;vtie saint; and lie wall shortly understand the 
valium of the term Poseidon, when- he will duly appreciate 
that pj’imawal industry and piety were once united in 
one individual. As wx gradually unravel the primitive 
geograjiliy of the Indo-llellenie settlennmts, we shidf just 
in that proportion, he prepared to eomprelu iid thc^ iirst 
history of those colonists, for, if we arc foihal in the just 
view of the earliest geography of tlie land, most assuixdly 
we shall not obtain any correct vi(;w^ of its history ^ as 
iliey are inextricably bound up with each other. 


^ J )r. WordBWortli’H Greece, I’lotoriiil :ituI Descri[>tive. 
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IX. 

THE HIMALAYANS. 

n6Ki(s MEPO nnN > ANOpnnnN. 

“Thf. Cities of the Mountain Chiefs,” — Horn. 

There are tliree distinct features in wliich nortli-western 
Asia is reproduced in Greece. These demonstrate, in 
the most comprcliensivc form, three separate groups of 
original colonists. Ilow tlic settlements lc)und(^d by these 
respective bands may have been subsequently modified, 
cannot be decided without an attentive examination of 
tlie geography and history of India and Northern Greece. 
The Ac-Helous, or Helas-wateh, is properly the repre- 
sentative of the Indus, The Pene-i-os (Paen-i-Os, The 
chiefs of the Ookshus or Oxus,) and the Sperciijus (river 
Sverga) of the Ganges. All the evidences bearing upon 
this subject go to establish these facts indisputably. 
It is evident, however, that Western Thessaly was the 
stronghold of those powerful Aswas or Horse tribes, that 
gave such a distinctive name to the lonians ; one of these 
great clans, the Catti, will be shortly noticed. 

The lONiANs, (a Greek form of expressing ^‘^Hiya- 
NiANs* and Yavanians, i. e, '^The Horse tribes, after 
their emigration into Greece, formed on the western 


* Mer and Mero, a mt)untain ; and po8, a ebief. The application of 

'"'articulating men” is a fiction of the antiquarians of Greece of 

old standing, grafted on the true Sansent term, which afterwai*ds passed 
into poetical use. 

* Hiyan, ]>kiial of Jliyci, a lioi'sc — Jliyanios (lonios) is a derivative form. 
Tavan signifies “a swift horse,” a title identical with Hiyan. The 
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banks of the Pindus^ and in fact in the whole of Western 
Greece, settlements of a nature so durable, as to give 
their abiding designations both to land and sea; their 
original scats will be seen on the northern Indus. From 
this great branch of the liuman family noticed by the 
Hebrew legislator as ^^.Tavan/^ was named the IIiyanian 
(Ionian) Sea, and Hir airus’ (Epirus). These great tribes, 
— the Yavanas, — arc b}'^ Sanscrit writers d('.sigiiated as 
widel}^ as their actual extent, viz., from Baetria {}.c. Bhoo- 
ctria, or land of the Great-ivar-caste ^^) to the shores of 
Greece. Hence, the apparent looseness of the term, so 
often noticed by ()j'ieiitaJists.* The most south-westerly 
confluent of the irellenic Oxus, is the Pamisus, a name 
derived from tlie same source as the Paro-PAMisus of the 
Gre^eks, /.c. tlui Hindoo-Koosh mountains in the immediate 
^icinity of the Oxus. Tlic Paropamisus of the Greeks 
is tlic Ihihar-oop^-Bamis, or the Mountain near Bami, 
or Bamian.'' 

Such a stream, in fact, exactly corresponding to the 
Pamisus of Thessaly, which flow's into the Pencus, or 
Oxus of Greece, w ill the reader find rising near Baraisus 
(Bamian), and flowing into the Oxus of Asia. Nor will 
these Bamian people in Greece be found very far from 
their new' Pamisus, they are the Bomi-enses (Bamian 

ordinary resulutiou of tlic Siinscrit “v” into the Creek o,” and ihe “y” 
into its c< 'ire, sjjuiKlin;^" form ‘‘ i,” ah.sorlia the two slioi*t vowels, and j^ivea 
the form “ 1, o, ji/‘ and tlie derivative ‘‘lonios.” (See Appendix, Kules 
vi — XX.) 

* From Jli, a horse ; pa, a chief ; and ira, the etuAle 

* The well knowii identification of Ionia and Yavjina by Frinsep, in the 
inscrijitioji of Asok i, the Buddhist emperor of India, i.s us .sati.'=!factury to 
the i>hilolo)?ist, as to the historian, 

^ Ikimlaft i.s evidently the plural form of Bami, the people of Bami. 

PaJiur JJirmi, the luouiitain of Bami, — eoumioidy calleil Bamian ; in Sans- 
crit, or Vami-gi’urrt, om])hatica]]y ealled Burfha Bamian. 

BMiniHU is r^presenteil in the hooks of the Buddhi?5ts as tlie source of 
holines*; ami purity.” — WiJford, As. Bes,, vol. vi. p, 463. 
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tribes) situated about twenty miles to tbe south of the 
source of the Pamisus.* 

Ranged across the western flank of the great southern 
barrier of Thessaly^ that extends from the Pindus to the 
Pagasaean bay, is a powerful body of Buddhistic adherents. 
We are now surrounded by the inhabitants of a northerly 
latitude ; they have come from the extreme north-westerly 
boundaries of the Punjab, and the frontiers of Thibet. 
With them, as in the case of all emigrants, especially from 
mountainous lands, they have brought the names of the 
blue hills they loved so well : — 

Mirror’d by faithful liearta, the torrent’s rush, 

The peaceful lake,--tlie hill’s eternal snow, — 

Thou ainst not banish fi oin the soul ; that gush 
Of mouutiiin melody, and memory’s 

The lofty chain of heights which I have just noticed, 
replaces in Greece the vast north-western “ Himalayas 
of India. And here mythology and history are hut one, 
and carry up the Hindoo system to a vast antiquity. The 
great Thessalian sierras of Mount Othrys are the Odrys* 
of India. ^^Odrys’^ is the Sanscrit name of the 
Himalaya, as King of the Mountains. The name 

Othrys will be found much better preserved in its 
original form in a more northerly latitude than the Othrys 
of Thessaly; namely, in that range of heights called 

Adri-us Mons,dd flanking Dalmatia on the east. These 

^ Bami and vensa, a tribe ; v ” loHt by the ordinaiy Greek i>ractice of 
Digarnma. {Sec Appendix, Rule vii.) 

2 From MS. Poem. 

* Properly Adris.” Tlie forms Adris, tJdris, or OdrTs, represent but 
one sound. The Sanscrit short vowel 5 ” sounds as^the u ” in “ but 
the SJime obscure sound with the “ e ” of “ lo, me, te, sc ” of the French, 
and the in "‘Dumbarton.” Adris i^j comj)osed of Adt-iy a mountain, 
and iSf a king ; by the rules of combimition, Adris. The conibination “ tb ” 
is the Greek “ A.” (See Appendix, Rule xvii. “ dh, th.”) 
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Adrian or Himalayan people gave their name both to sea and 
land. The former, the AnRi-atic; the latter^ the “ A dri-us 
M ons; their fellow-emigranW were the people of 
''Skardo/^ in Little Thibet; they are seen grouped 
by their side in Mons Skardus. Corroborative evi- 
dences, such as these, I could produce tenfold, but 
the immense field vrhich lies before me, forbids any- 
thing but the merest notice of the various localities 
harmonising with the subject under investigation. We 
shall now be in possession of two clear historical records 
of the highest importance connected with a supposed 
mythological era of Greece. 1st. The high antiquity of 
both tlie Buddhistic and Brahminical sects in Greece. 
2dly. The decisive existence of the Lamaic system in that 
country at a period equally ancient. The secession of the 
Buddhists, those great dissenters of antiquity, from the 
Brahminical party, I shall distinctly carry up to an 
antiquity far superior to what has been called the legendary 
era of the Dryopes. These emigrants who have given the 
name of the Odrj s, or Himalaya to the great southern 
range of Thessalian Hellas, are the inhabitants of Bh {u) 
DifYo-DEs, Pii () THid-Tis, or The BuodnAds Land;” 
and these Buddhas, to this day, stationed in the north- 
eastern frontier of Cashmir, are called Eon-pas, that is 
Chiefs of Biidh. 

The Bud ’has have brought with them into Thessaly the 
far-famed mythological, but equally historical name of 

Cailas,dd the fabulous residence of Cuvera, the god of 
tVealth, and the favourite haunt of Siva, placed by the 
Hindoos among the Himalayan mountains, and applied 
to one of the loftiest peaks lying on the north of the 
Manasa Lake.* Practically the Cailas,** a ridge of higb 
mountains, is situated about 31® of north lat., slanting to 

' Wilflon’« StinB. Lex., v. Kaildsa^ 

2 Hamilton’s E. ind. Gaz., vol. i. p. 314. 
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the north-west and south-east, and almost parallel to the 
Himalaya, which those Hindoos called ‘^Cailas/' and which 
the Greeks very fairly preserved in ^'Caila^^ (Co^la) 
immediately to tlie north of the Xunias Lake (Xynias) 
or lake of Cashmir. While the Pamisus, or the River of 
Bamian/^ takes its rise on the western verge of Othrys, 
the Greek Himalaya, the Ap-i-danus,^’ tlic great feeder 
of the Pcncus or Thessalian Oxus, rises on a s])ur of the 
western Othrys. Ap-i-danus is connected with the history 
of the illustrious chief of Cashmir — a history involved in 
Indian mythology, which, like the mythology of Greece, is 
but history distorted. Danu v/asthc da\ighter of Daksha, 
wife of Casyapa, and mother of the Daityas of Hindoo 
mythology. These beings will, in the course of our inves- 
tigation, be found as historical as the Autochthons, or the 
late Athenian Grasshoppers. The Ap-i-danus is Danus 
PtivKii, or Danus-water,* and the reader will observe that 
it takes its rise immediately contiguous to the lake of the 
Greek Cashmir (Xynias), thus connecting Casyapa tlie 
founder of Cashmir, his wife Danu,. and his people the 
Dana-oI,^^ the Danavas of the Sanscrit! Both the 
DANA-oi,^’ and tlie Achau of Homer arc ranged close to 
the Greek Himalayan. The historical value of this geogra- 
phical evidence will soon be apparent. 

Among the Buddhists, to the south of Othrys, or 
Himalaya Nova, and settled along the sea-board, were 
the Lamienses/ or Lama tribes,^^ whose chief city was 
Lamia, or Lamars town.” To the mountain promon- 
tory, which terminates the district of the Mag-ne-tes,* 
the Laud of the Magha, or Mogul tribes” — these high 
northern settlers gave the name of one of the great 

’ Ap-if water of— Danu. So in PInglisli, “ UUas-water.” 

2 From Jjanw. and Vensa^ a tribe ; “ v ** lo.st. {Sec Rule vii, Ai)j»eadix.) 

5 Maffha-fjmve-des — Qanc, a tribe, au<l dcs, a land. The laud of the Magha, 
Mog, Mogul tribe, who wore of the Kaiuc Buddhistic religion a^ the Mogs 
of Aracaii, the Maghas of M;ighada, aud the Moguls of Tai-tary. 
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Buddhas of remote antiquity, a fact wliich goes far to 
strengthen our confidence in those Buddhistic writings 
which are allowed to be genuine. Tissatos, the Greek 
adjectival form of the name of the great Buddhist-pontifF 
Tisso/d boasts an antiquity preceding, and in all 
probability long preceding, this settlement in Hellas; for 
the name Tisso^d is as much a transfer from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Himalaya as Cailasdd and Othr3^s.dd 
The reader has only to turn his eyes towards the very 
focus which first darted the rays of this BiuVliistic 
emigration into Greece, to be convinced of this, — for to 
the nortli of (Kashmir, adjoining these Bhutias, — adjoining 
these Himalayas, lie will still read the venerated name of 
Tisso ;dd‘ hence the transfer to the lofty Greek promon- 
tor}".^ But our evidences pause not here, they are 
positively becoming cumulative. Immcdi.ately to the 
south of Lamia, the Lamads town,’^ is the river 
Duras-dd^ disemboguing itself into the Lamiac Gulf. 
The river Duras, Dras, or Draus of Thibet — for it is thus 
variously written — flows through a valley of that name in 
Ladakh at a short distance north of the northern frontier 
of Cashmir. liising on the Bultuf or Kautal Pass/' 
it flows northwai’d to the Indus, which it joins opposite to 
the vallcv of the Moral. Closely bordering on the Lamasd 
people, extending into the valley of the Spcrcheius east- 
ward as far as Thermopyhe, were the Dryopcs," who had, it 
must be confessed, a name of a surprisingly mytliological 
sound. These singular beings were said to be so named 
from Drus,dd cr oak/^ and " Ops^' the voice ; dd the 


^ The Mahawanso,— whose authentic records were noted, first mcmorially 
B.C. 500, then in written documents,— gives a distinct notice cf Tisso among 
the ancient Budhas. (See Ch. i. p. 1, ‘‘ Mahawanso,” by the Hon. G. F. Tumour. ) 
' Tisso in Nortliern Bultistan, lat. 35® 38', long. 75® 20'. 

» Lat. 34° 44', long. 67® 9'. Duras is 9000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in lat. 34® 22', long. 75® 30'. 

♦ Muller’s Dorians, voL i. p. 45. 
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Greeks thus insinuating that they spoke from the oak. 
Alas [ their days of mystery are numbered. The 
reader will understand, then that these people are no my- 
thological beings, but Druo-pes,* or Chiefs of the 
Draus,^^ and that their southern settlement is in Doris, 
on the river Chara-dras (Kira-Dras), or the Cashmir 
Dras,^^ ® where they again appear as Dryopes ; he will also 
see them again among the Cassopsei, or Cashmirians, at 
the sources of the Chara-dras Kira-Dras^^) in Epirus. 
So much for truth and so much for fable. The truth is 
the Sanscrit version, the fable is the Greek ; yet both 
fable and truth repose upon an historical and geographical 
basis. 

But I cannot be content with a passing notice of the 
people of the Dras ; for, as a nation, we are deeply 
interested in their early history. Not only so, wc have 
been closely connected with them ; and, farther still, long 
did they dwell in -our island, and by the interesting 
records and traditions concerning them tliat have 
descended to our own times, they have provoked our 
unabated and lively curiosity. Why should I conceal the 
fact*? These Druo-pes are our own ancient Drui-des or 
DjEipins ! * 

Hark ! ’twas the voice of harpn, that pfiured along^ 

The hollow vale the floating tide of t^ong. 

I see the glittering train, in long array, 

Gleaiu through the shades, and snowj'^ splendours play; 

I see them now with measured steps and alow. 

Mid arching groves the white-robed sages go. 


* “Dryopes” is the English form of “Druopes,” Gee Rule xiii.) from 
Draus and PH, “a chief.” 

^ Kira, Cashmir, — Dras, — “the river Dnis of Cashmir.” 

^ DriKhpcs^ Chiefs of the JOmus ; Dru-i-dcs, the jxiople of, — “ the land of 
the Dras.” This the Romans received as the apj)ellative of the tribe. 
I hold the most interesting and authentic evidences of the early settlement 
of these and other neighbouring communities, which I shaU shortly lay 
before the public 
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The oaken wreath with braided fillet drest — 

The Crescent beaming on the holy breast — 

The silver hair which waves above the lyre. 

And shrouds the strings, p4T)claim the Druid’s quire. 

They halt and all is hushed.* 

Ttiese venerated sages, chiefs of the tribes of the 
Draus, were of the Indu Vansa or Lunar Uace. Hence 
the symbol of the Crescent worn by these Druids; they 
too, like most of their race, were Bud’hists, and they 
shall tell their own history. Their chief settlement 
here, was ^^the E-Budes/^ i.c. the Hi-Bud’h-des/^ ^ and 
their last refuge in Britain from the oppression of the 
Homans, the descendants from their own stock, was the 
^^Isle of Saints^’ or ^^Mona.^^ ^ This is indeed the Druid 
Bartl — this, the minstrel of the Cymry— this, the Bhaut ' 
of the ancient llajpoot — this, the harper of Homeric 
song — this, the Demodocus of Homeric feasts — this, the 
glorious niiiiotrcl, who, in the guise of a divinity, draws 
homage from his fellows — this, in truth, tlic Delphic 
god — this, the founder of the w ealthy slirinc, the oracular 
response — this, the subject of the glowing lay, the living 
faith of the Homerid of Chios. This is the god, w ho, from 
his lofty watch-tower, spies the tall hark ol Crete as it 
ploughs its way towards the Peloponnesus; he it is, whom 
the Buddhist poet glorifies Avith the ascription of saintly 
pow er over the elements of nature. 

The settlement of the pcojile of the Draus in this island, 
the northern part of wdiich was essentially that of the Hi- 
Budh-ues (E-budii-i>es,) or the land of the Iliya Buddhas, 

* Wordsworth's Druids. Cambridge Trize Poem, 1827. 

2 The Bud’has of the Hi or Hya tribe ; Ili-Budh des, the land of the 
Hya Bud 'has. 

3 “Mona/’ properly “Mooni” “A holy sage, a pious and learned 

person, endowed with more or less of a divine nature, or having attained, 
it, by rigid abstnmtion and mortification .” — Wilsofis Scltis. i*v. 

■* The term Bal'd us ifl the disguieed form of Bhaut with the Latin 
temiination. 
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at once accounts most satisfactorily for the amazing 
mechanical skill displayed in the structure of Stone 
Henge, and harmonises with the industrious and enter- 
prising character of the Buddhists throughout the old 
world; for these are the same people who drained the 
valley of Cashmir, and in all probability the plains of 
Thessaly. 

Observe now this same race of Buddhists in Thes- 
saly, in that district which was written by the Greeks 
Ph ( ) THio-Tis, but by the first settlers B (?/) dhyo-des, 
or Buddhas Land.’^ They are situated near the 
Dukas' or DiiAS-River; and again, we see the town of 
Hy'DUd^ha (IIy-pata),’ near Othrys, the Himalayas of 
Greece. I would here remark on the singular transfer of 
mythology to history. It is from the IIjmala Moun- 
tains of the Sacas that the Saca-soono/^ those sons of 
the Saca Saxons or Sac-sons,” for the words arc at once 
Sanscrit, Saxon, and English) ^ derived their Himmel or 

Heaven.” Thus did the Indian Heaven become that of 
the German. Neither have the emigrants from Cashmir 
forgotten their beautiful lake, nor the saintly founder of 
their state. Both Casoo-lake and Casoo-town, the 
grateful record of Casoo-pa, ^ the Chasa-chief,” the 
founder of Cashmir, occupy an intermediate position 
between Mount Othrys, the Hellenic, the Himalaya, and 
Mount Cailas ; they appear respectively in Greek writings 
as X^oo-NiAS Lake and X’oo-nite, ’ while nothing can be 
more prominent than the new position chosen for the 
people of Burgo-pur,” that is Burgo-town. They have 
taken up their abode close to the sources of their old 

' Latinised as Dyras river. 

2 The Hi-Bud’has. identical with the E-Budes of Great Britain. 

3 Soono, a son. * Casoopa, the founder of Cashmir. 

® The Latin form is Xynias Pains, and Xynm {See Append. Buie x. 
and xiii.) The Greek Xoo-neia is the Cwso(HMyaj Casoo-town. 
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river Diiras ; their settlement is on a mountain, which 
bears the modernised Greek form of " Phrugia-puka/^ * 
Nor have the Brahmins forgotten the Ganges and its 
mountain sources, while the Lamas are found principally 
grouped around the northern shores of the Lamaic Bay, 
and at the embouchure of the great river, which there 
disembogues itself, a party of the Aineanes^op Brahmins, 
have taken up their abode at the soui’ces of Sbergius 
(SperchIus,) the river of Paradise, and their chief town 
is Sbergium or Paradise, while on the celestial river 
Spcrcheius® is built the city of Brahma (Ainia.)^ This 
city does ^ not bear the title of Ainoea (jeneralhj, but 
specifically for these emigrants have brought with them 
the name of their old dwelling-place, the town of Gin. 
^^Oin^^ in Ihe Punjab is a small town near the base of the 
mountains, enclosing Cashmir on the south. It is situated 
on the river Jailum, the navigation of wdiich here again 
becomes practicable, after its interruption between Bara- 
mula and this place. * 

Dodona again accompanies the Druopes, the Chara- 
Dras/’ and the Cassopmi, or Cashmirians in Epirus. The 
Sbergius (Sperclilus, or river of Paradise), 'which I have 
just noticed, is the Greek representative of the Sberga- 


* The Latin form ia Phrygia Pura, and is of the same form as Naya-pala 
or Nepaul ; similar combinations in Indian names are of common occur- 
rence. Tlie “ y ” Sanscrit takes the place of the " i'" in Greek. (/Sec Append. 
Rule XX.) 

* Vena, Brahma. Vaina and Vainyancs, derivative forms of Vena, 
signify the descendants or people of Brahma ; the “ v ” digammated, is lost. 
{See Rule vii. Appendix.) 

^ Sverga is the Hindoo Paradise. As the letters “v” and are 

commutable, I have used that form which gave rise to the Greek “ Sper- 
cheius.” {See Rule xii. Appendix.) 

* See Note 2. 

* Thomt. Gaz. Punjab, vol. ii. p. 84. Gin is in lat. 33® 4(K, long. 73® CO'. 

* Properly Oira-Dras, that is, the “ Dras of Cashmir.” 
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Apaga* — ^tlie Ganges ;* Spergapaga, literally Heaven’s 
river/’ being the exact reflection of the adjectival form 
^^Sbergius/’ the heavenly river, that is, the Ganges. The 
Greek Sperchius, like its Indian namesake, takes its rise 
in the Thessalian Othrys, King of Mountains, the Him- 
alayas of Greece. The Oitoei, or the people of Oude, are 
settled to the south. Again the pliant element of Greek 
etymology is at work ; now to amuse, formerly to mislead 
us. Sperchein, to hasten/’ was the philological repre- 
sentative of the river Sperchius. 

The small province of Doiiis/’ in Greece, derived its 
population from the river Dor, immediately adjoining the 
western frontiers of Cashmir. The river “Dor/’ in 
Cashmir, “ Doda,” and the great mountain “ Mer,” 
transplanted into Greece as To-mar-os/ are all in the 
same nortlicrly direction. 

Add to this that the “Dor” © one of tlie aboriginal 
war-clans of Goorkha, and we have a powerful series of 
facts, tending to fix these warriors in a high northerly 
latitude, immediately contiguous to the Himalaya moun- 
tains, or “ Odrys,” where we again find them in the 
Othrys of Greece. The military prowess of the Dorians, 
therefore, is "not to be wondered at." 

^ Sherga, heaven, and apaga, a river. By combination SbergSLpaga. 

- Ganrja or Ganges, “ the iliver,” by way of eminence. 

3 Sec Rule xiv. A]:)pen(Lix. 

^ “Tbe rocurds of this period (a.d. 812 to 836),” writes Colonel Tod, 
^‘are too scanty to admit of oor passing over in silence, even a barren 
catalogue of names, wliich, as text with aid of collateral information, may 
prove of some benefit to the future antiquarian and historian.” 

Then follows this transcript of the annals of the country : — 

‘‘From Gajuni came the Gehlote; the Tak from As(5r; from Nadolaye, 
the Chohan ; the Chalook from Rahirgurh ; from S(^t Bunder, the Jirkdra ; 
from Mundore, the Khairilvi; from Mangrole, the Maewahana; from Jeit- 
gurh, the Joria; from Taragurh, the R6wur ; the Cutchwaha from Nirwur ; 
from Sanchore, the Kalum ; from Joengnrli, the Dassanoh ; from Ajmdr, the 
Gor ; from Lohadurgurh, the Chundano ; from Kosuridi, the Dor ; from 
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And now, if the future historian of Pelasgian Hellas 
will pause for a short time, and ask himself, honestly, 
how far he is acquainted with the people of the Hellenic 
Himalayas — how much he knows of their general writings, 
habits, original country, sacred books, and sacred rites; 
how far he is acquainted with the Brahminieal, the 
Budliistic, and the Lamaic systems ; how far acquainted 
with the history, written and traditional, of the Surya and 
Indo-Vansa tribes — a conscientious answer will give him 
his true position as an Hellenic historian for that vast 
period which, beginning with the great Budliistic mission 
of Cadmus, traverses the wars of the kindred tribes at 
Troy, and ends with the subjugation of those early 
religionists of Greece, theELOOTiis’ (Helots), clad in their 
Tartar sheepskin, who like the Cokaunes (Caucones), 
or inhabitants of Cocaun,^ were some of the first Tartar 
tribes that formed the primitive population of Hellas. 

it is vain to expect the emancipation of Grecian history 
from tlie disguises which overlay its beauties, unless the 
Budliistic miracles with which it abounds bo placed on 
their just footing, and the full historical value given to 
every genealogy which is conformable to geographical 
evidence. 

Delhi, the Tuar ; from Patiiu, tho Ohawura, j)rescrver of royalty (Jtijdhur) ; 
from .Tlialore, the Sonigurra ; from Sirohi, the Deora; from Gagrown, the 
Kechie ; the Jadoo from .loonagurli; tho J’hala from Patri ; from Kanouge, 
the. Rhatore ; frorji Chotiala, the Balia; from Peruugnrh, the Gohil; from 
Jesulgurh, the B’hatti ; the Blioosa from Lahore; the Sankla from Roneja; 
the Sehut from Kherligurh ; from Mandelgiirh, the Nacoompa. ; the Bir- 
goojur from Rajorc; from Kurnmglmr, the Chundail ; from Sikur, the 
Sikurwal ; from Omergurh, tlie Jiiitwah ; from Palli, the Birgota ; from 
Khuuturgurh, the Jardja : from Jirg;ab, the Kherwur; from Cashmdr, the 
Purihara.” — Tod’s Majastka, vol. i. p. 248. 

^ Eluths is the common form iu ordinary use. The many singular 
attempts made by the ancient and modem Greek antiquarians to arrive at 
the origin of these Helots, through the medium of the Greek language, 
will be duly noticed. 

* Written also Kokhan and Kokhand. 
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I shall not then despair of seeing a trustworthy and a 
most interesting history of the first centuries of the 
Hellenic nation. But this history must he evolved on 
authorities totally independent of any Grecian writer, 
except as an outline or a clue to the truth. 
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THE CENTAUES. 

KdfyrifTTOt fA.tv ^<TaVy koI Kapriarois ifidxoyrOj 
6p€(TK(poi<rtu, #ca2 irrdyAcos <iircJA€(r<rctv* 

Those Sous of Might, with hideous slaughter, drave 

The mountain chiefs, the Bravest of the Brave, 

J/om, Jl.f i. 2G7 — S. 

As a test of our progress we will now consider the history 
of the Lapithffi and Centaurs, and examine their mytholo- 
gical or lion-mythological weight by the just scales of 
geographical science, aided by the language of the first 
settlers. 

The Centauroi, according to the earliest accounts, a 
race of men who inliabitcd the mountains and forests of 
Thessaly, “are described as leading a rude and savage 
life, occasionally carrying off the women of their neigh- 
bours, as covered Muth hair, and ranging over the mountains 
like animals, yet they were not altogether unacquainted 
with the useful arts, as in the case of Cheiron ; * in which 
passages they are called (Pheeres), that is dijpty 

(Theeres).* Now in these earliest accounts, the Centaurs 
appear merely as a sort of gigantic, savage, animal-like 
beings ; whereas, in later writers, they are described as 
monsters (hippo-centaurs), whose bodies were partly human 
and partly those of horses. The Centaurs are particularly 
celebrated iu ancient story for the feast of Peirithous, the 
subject of which was extensively used by aucient poets 

* Homer's II., i. 268 ; ii. 743. - Wild beasts. 
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and artists .^^ ' Cheiron^ the wisest and most jnst of all the 
Centaurs,* was the instructor of Achilles, whose father 
Peleus, was a friend and relative of Cheiron. He lived 
on Mount Pelion, from which he, like the other Centaurs, 
was expelled by the Lapithse. His descendants in 
Magnesia, ^^the Cheironida,” were distinguished for their 
knowledge of medicine. All the most distinguished heroes 
of Grecian story, are, like Achilles, described as the pupils 
of Cheiron, in hunting, medicine, music, gymnastics, 
and the art of prophecy.^ It is not a little provoking 
to observe the unhappy tendency produced by Greek 
etymology. So completely, on this point, has it biassed, 
nay paralysed, mental cnerg}^, that the Greek Centaur, 
too bulky and too nondescript to be admitted within the 
portals of the temple of history, has not only been refused 
entrance, but his form reacting on the classical infidel, has 
given rise to a theory, in which the negation of existence 
forms the very life of history. The name of these Centaurs, 
is of course derived airo tov k€1'T€lv Tavpovs/^ from goading 
bulls; that is, these Centaurs were, as we should sa}^, 
Prickers,^^ — they went on horseback after strayed bulls, 
or they hunted wild bulls. One was seen by Periandcr, 
tyrant of Corinth.'* Pliny w\as particularly fortunate ; he 
saw one embalm .;d in honey, tins was an Egyptian Centaur, 
brought all the way to Rome. But it nHist have been also 
an historical Centaur; for this occurrence dates after the 
Olympiads, — nay, even so late as the reign of Claudius. ^ 
The most inquisitive and judicious of the ancient anti- 
quarians,^^ observes Mitford, appear to have been at a 
loss what to think of the Centaurs.^^ Strabo calls them, 
&yptov TL (l)v\ov” a mode of expression implying 
uncertainty about them, while he gives them an epithet, 

2 Homer’s II., xi. 831. 


* Smith’s Myth. Lex., vol. i. p. 6f)G. 
^ Smitli’H Myth. Lex., vol. i. p. 692. 

* Plut. Symp. 


riiny, vii. 3. 
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for which no reason appears. Pindar * describes the 
Centaur Cheiron as a most paradoxical being, which he 
has described in two words^ </)^p godlike wild 

beast.^' For the perfect comprehension of the Centaurs, 
Cheiron, the Lapith«, and the <f>^p 0 €los of Pindar, it 
will be necessary to understand the settlements of eastern 
Thessaly. They are settlements founded by people of very 
different countries, and of different habits; this alone 
would be sufficient to account for the frequent wars between 
the Lapithm and the Centaurs. The mountain land of 
Olympus was, in common wdth the greater part of the 
eastern coast, peopled by the nations of the Punjab. They 
were emigrants from the banks of the river Ravee, not far 
from its junction wdth ' the Chenab. To the south, the 
mountain Ossa, though a colony from the Ooksha or 
Oxus, was occupied by the people of Oocha or Ooch.* 
The reader cannot but be struck wdth the singular 
harmony subsisting ])ctweeii the old and the new settle- 
ments of the ThessaliHns, as shown by the maps accom- 
panying this book ; which mirror forth at once both 

Wester ' Hellas and the Singetic provinces in the 
original country. While the Pagasse, ^Hhe people of 
Pak,^^* have settled at Pagasas — the head of the Persian 
Gulf — the Teijhai, people of Tebhee, their immediate 
neighbours to the south, have occupied the same relative 
positions in their new^ city of The Mali-pai,^ 

or Chiefs of Mooltan,^^ have taken up their abode at 

' Pyth. iv. ® Ooch (Ossa), lat. 29° 13', long. 71° 6'. 

® Pak, lat. 30° 20', long. 73° 13'. From Peik-vasi, dwellers in Pak.” The 
sound of the digamrnated “ v” lost. {See Rule vii. Appendix.) 

^ The Mali! of the Greek historians : from Mali and Pa, a chief. The 
following is the Greek system of corruption. The name of the town was 
Moola, Greek plural Mooloi, written by them Mallei. {See Rule vi. Appendix.) 
The present name is identical, the tan being merely the addition of t*/ian 
** land;" as Mool-ian, MooMand, — so Pole land (Poland). It is not imi^os- 
sible that the Mooloi may have been settlers from the Moola Pass. 
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Mali-baia, ^^The town of the Maeli chiefs/^ adjoin- 
ing whom are the emigrants from Beeboo/ who have fixed 
their new settlement on the Lake BjEBOIs. 

The Bhootias appear to have gained a firm footing in 
north-western Thessaly, in the immediate vicinity of their 
old neighbours, the Birgoos, Both these appear re^ipec- 
tively as " Bottkei^^ and Briges/^ In the time of 
Achilles, however, a portion of this Tartar* tribe was 
running a victorious career. At this period, they occupied 
the plain on either side of the Peneus, having descended 
from their old settlements in ilacedonia (amongst the 
Magas or Moguls). That the Bottioci made these southern 
settlements is clear ; for tlicir name, which has fortunately 
been preserved in their native language, is precise upon 
this point. That name is in the language of Thibet — 
L’iiopatai, the Lapithai,” or the people of Boutan,' 
The further progress southwards of this martial race was 
opposed by a band of warriors as daring and as resolute 
as themselves. Both their equestrian fame, the whole 
scope of their habits and history, and the people by whom 
they are surrounded, mark these warriors decisively. 
They, whom the Greeks wrote down as " Kentaur-oi,”’ 

^ Beeboo Tiiggur, lat. 30® 28', long. 71® 40'. Baiboo, Lat. Bdbw), 
derivative form from Bedboo. 

' ''In Hindustani, Tubet is called Bbotaut, and a Tubetan, Bhootia. 
This country (Boutaii) is but a pai’t of the vast temtoiy of Tubet. lu 
Tubetan, the B<iutan of the English is called LTioj>ato, and in Hindoo- 
fit'inee, Laltopivala.” — Anat, Journ,^ vol. xv. 294. “Account of Tibet,” 
Klapi'oth. — l)e Billy. — (The Mongols write Tul)et.) Again: — ^^‘The tcmi 
Bijote is applie<l by the Hindoos Jiot only to the country uaiupd Bootan by 
Europeans, but also to the tract extending along, and immediately 
adjoiniug, both sides of tlie Himalaya ; iu which sense it is r very extensive 
region, occupying the whole mountainous spHCc from Oaahmir to Cluna.” 
— Jltutiil. E. /ml. Gitz.y vol. i p. 270. {E&' Rule xix. Appendix.) 

At tliis shige of tiur history it may not be uninstmetive to lemork 
the darkness with whicli the (Ireeks have succeeded in beclouding one of 
the fthrcwdiidst intcUecjts of modern Euwpe, I olludo to Buttman. “ It 
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had come into Greece from a far more southern latitude 
than their opponents ; and their language then was, 
and is to this day, widely different from that of the 
L^hOpatai. These Kentaurs then, were Kanuhaurs, 
or emigrants from Kandahar.' Sal, the contiguous 
province to Candahar, takes its place on the map of 
Greece as “ Pur-Salus” (Phar-Salus), or the City 
OP Sal.^^* There are two points of view in which the 
term, Kandahar, may be used as referring to these 
Kentaurs. The neighbourhoods of Kandahar, Punjab, 
and Thessaly arc strictly '' Cand-dhara,” or the country 
of streams and the evidences I am about to bring 
forward will derive these Centaurs,^^ whatever their 
previous settlements may have been, — more immediately 
from the vicinity of the confluence of the streams of the 
Indus, where their position and the name of their tribe 
will be distinctly seen. In Greece, however, one 
important indication of their fixed settlement is distinct, 
though different intimations of their erratic life are to 
be met with in abundance exactly corresponding to their 


is the opinion of Buttman/" observes Keightley, (Mythology, vol. ii. p. 22,) 
** that the Centaurs and the Lapitha) are two •purely poetic names, used to 
designate two opposite races of men ; the former, the rude, horee-riding 
tribes, which tradition records to have been spread over the north of 
Greece ; the latter, the more civilised race, which founded towns, and 
gradually drove their wild neighbours back to the mountains. Ho there- 
fore thinks the exposition of Centaurs or Air^iercers (from Icentcin teen 
auran) not an improbable one , for that very idea is suggested by the 
figure of a Cossack leaning forward with his protruded loncej as he gallops 
along. But he regards the idea of the Centaurs, having been in its original, 
simply Kentor, as much more probable. Lf),pithB may,** he thinks, have 
signified Stone-Persuaders (from Lacu peithein), a poetic appellation for the 
* builders of towns.* Such is the etymological inheritance bequeathed to 
Europe by the Greeks ! ’* 

' Kandahar, pronounced Kandabahr (Kentaar). 

* The letter s," in this word, has the thick sound of ** sh,** aad the 
“ft** the broad sound of hence it is written ** Shawl,** to give on 

idea of its pronunciation, not its orthography. (See Itule vi. Appendix.) 
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wftnderiiig habits described by the Greek logographers. But 
there is yet another point of view in which these Kentauroi 
may be considered, immediately and powerfully illus- 
trating^ their history. Har/^ or " Haro/^ (whence the 
Greek Heros, " a Hero/^) signifies war,^^ and the 
god of war/^ and is a well known Rajpoot appellation of 
that deity ; Kand-Har, therefore, is The country of 
Har/^ or the " Ilaro^^ tribe, just as we have seen the 
Perrhibseans use the title of the warlike Cartikeya. 

To the classical student, the term Haro is of as great 
'an interest as to the Englishman. The term Heros^^ 
occurs in Homer about one hundred and ten times,* * and 
is applied not only to the prime chiefs but to inferior 
warriors. The classical scholar will now see the propriety 
of this general, as well as specific application. It is in no 
spirit of etymological trifling that I assure the reader, 
that the far-famed Hurrah, of his native country, is 
the war-ery of his forefather, the Rajpoot of Britain, for 
he was long the denizen of this island. His shout was 
^^Haro! Haro!^^ (Hurrah! Hurrah!) Hark to the 
spirit-stirring strains of Wordsworth, so descriptive of this 
Oriental warrior. It is the Druid who speaks — 

Then seize the spear, and mount the scythed 
Lash the proud steed, and whirl the flaming steel — 

Sweep through the thickest host and scorn to fly, 

Arise ! arise ! for this it is to die. 

Thus ’neath his vavXttd cave the Druid sire 
Lit the rapt soul, and fed the martial fire.*** 

I believe these Cand-Haroi, from every surrounding 
evidence in Eastern Thessaly, to have been the great 
Rajpoot tribe of the Catti, or Cathei, one of the Thirty-six 
Royal tribes of Rajasthan ; every circumstance connected 
with the history of the Lapithae and Centaurs goes to 

* See Phil. Mus., voL L p. 72. 

• Words woi’th’s Druids. Cambridge Prize Poem, 1827. 
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prove this. I believe the Cand-^Hars* to have* been settlers 
(from near the modem Candahar) npon the confluence 
of the great streams of the Punjab ; and I speak of this 
tribe as synonymous with the Catti. Colonel Tod 
observes, writing of the Catti,® “ all the genealogists, 
both of Rajast^han and Saurashtra, concur in assigning it 
a place among the royal races of India. It is one of the 
most important tribes of Western India, and one which 
has effected the change of the name from Surashta to 
Cattiwar. Of all its inhabitants, the Catti retains most 
originality : his religion, his manners, and his looks, all 
are decidedly Scythic. He occupied in the time of 
Alexander that nook of the Punjab, near the confluent 
five streams. It was against these that Alexander 
marched in person, when he nearly lost his life, and 
where he left such a signal memorial of his vengeance. 
The Catti can be traced from these scenes to his present 
haunts. He still adores the sun ; scorns the peaceful 
arts, and is much less contented with the tranquil 
subsistence of industry than the precarious earnings of his 
former predatory pursuits. A character possessed of 
more energy than the Catti does not exist. His size is 
considerably larger than common, often exceeding six 
feet. He is sometimes seen with light hair and blue 
coloured eyes. His frame is athletic and bony, and 
particularly adapted to his mode of life.” * The reader 
will bear in mind the numerous settlements already 
pointed out in Eastern Thessaly; by far the greater 
proportion from the very neighbourhood where the Catti 
were found in the time of Alexander’s invasion. 

To the settlements from Mooltan, Beeboo, Tebbee, 
Pak, Ooch, respectively Meliboea, Boebeis, Thebes^ 
Pegasoe, and Ossa, I would add one more — ^namely, 

* Cand, a country or region : properly Khand. 

Rajajstbau, vol. i. p. 111. * Rjyagthan, vol L p. 112. 
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situated near the southern shore of Lake 
Boebeis. These, and many more cities, which I see 
before me, are all in the vicinity of the Catti. Here, then, 
is the explanation of the " Pheeres” of Homer — translated 
wild beasts/' But its application is still more distinct. 
** Peer," * the old settlement in the Punjab,® is as much 
amongst its fellow-towns of that region as Pheerm is 
among its Thessalian cities. In fact, both these towns, 
the Pherse" of Thessaly, and the Peer of the Punjab, 
were so denominated from an old Persian word signifying 
a " venerable elder or saint * and not a few towns of 
the Punjab are so named to this day. Among these> 
Peer-ae, or Saints," were many well grounded in the 
useful arts and sciences. Tk^se Peer-se were teachers of 
medicine, astronomy, music, and other accomplishments, 
which they communicated to young Rajpoots, such as 
Achilles, whose ^^Dolo-pes," or Chiefs of Dola,"^ lived 
both in Thessaly and the Punjab, in the immediate neigli- 
bourhood of the towns just noticed. The town of Dola, 
however, is a mere fragmentary exponent of the still older 
and original settlement of these Dolopians, or Chiefs of the 
Dola Mountains, in the Himalaya range, which have been 
already noticed. Cheiron was the most accomplished 
divine and leech of his time. He was truly called a 
Peer" (Pheer-Theios), or " godlike Saint." * Like many 
divines of the present day, he was much in request as a 
superior tutor, though, like Bishop Beck in the days of 
the first Edward, he appears to have been equally well 
skilled in the martial arts. 

^^Chbibon," so called from being one of the Kairak/" 

» How called “PeerBuksh.” * Lat. 29" 21', long. 70® 35'. 

* The application of Peer to Kahomedan saints is of comparative anti- 

quity; the original application to the saints of the Northern India runs up 
to a distant age. ♦ See Dola, lat. 31°/loB[g. 73" KT. * 

* Tliis is the unfortunate, paradox of ♦iip Betas, “ a godlike beast.” 

* JBChra, Cashmirians. Kiran, Pei'sian plural, derivative from Kairan. 
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a people of Cashmir,” a province situated in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Bhutias on the north 
(Phthiotis), and the Dola (Dolopes) on the south, was one 
of that class, called at the present day in Rajpootana, a 

Charon/^ * The connection, therefore, between the Catti 
of Rajpootana and the Charon, and thus between Cheiron 
and the Centaurs, which latter I shall further identify with 
the Catti — will become apparent. And here again, I 
would remark, in no invidious spirit, on the effect of 
Greek etymology upon the best compendium of Hellenic 
mythology that has appeared. The author, Mr. Keightley, 
in speaking of this race, says : — The most celebrated of 
the Centaurs was Cheiron, the son of Kronos, by the 
nymph Philyra. He is called by Homer ' the most 
upright of the Centaurs.^ He reared Jjison, his son 
Midcios, Heracles, Asclepius, and Achilles, and was 
famous for his skill in surgery, which he taught the two 
last heroes.^^ He then observes, in a note, the name of 
Cheiron plainly comes from ^ Cheir,^ the haiid/^ This is 
certainly one of the best explanations of the term that 
can possibly be given, upon merely Greek etymological 
principles; but, like those vocabula imagined to be 
Greek, though in reality Sanscrit, that I have already 
pointed out, will be found to be as wide of the mark as 
the '' Hekaton Cheircs of Hesiod, who when he was 
penning the term, imagined it to be very good Greek ; 
and such it undoubtedly was, though at the expense of 
the sound sense contained in the Sanscrit words of 
homogeneous sound.® I make these remarks in no captious 

* “The Charon, (cA as iu c/iiV/,) is a term usod to signify a imnogyrist of 
the gods, a henild or bard ; derived from the verb ‘c/ttfr,* to diifuKo (fiimo.)” 
— WiiiiON^s ikvas. Lex, Ou general phonetic principles the it and ch arc 
frequoutly couirnutublo ; os carus, ckerc. Sans, chira kira a pan-ot- -See 
Boj^p on this principle. 

^ The histoiy of the Hekatoucheiroa will be duly noticed. 
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spirit; far otherwise; for the excellent manual above 
noticed will always deservedly maintain its high position, 
as the exponent of what Greeks thought, and wrote upon, 
and believed in. The true history, however, lying beneath 
these ingenious reveries of the Hellenic world, will, how- 
ever, most assuredly no longer be concealed. But, to 
return to the Catti, as described by Col. Tod, Tht, arms 
of the Catti consist of a sword, shield, and spear.^^ And 
now for the origin of the partially equine figure of 
the Centaur. They are all horsemen, and are wonder- 
fully particular in the breed of that animal. Mares are 
usually preferred. A Catties mare is one of his family ; 
she lives under the same roof, by which means she is 
familiarised, and is obedient to his voice in all situations. 
A Catti is seldom seen but walking and galloping his beast. 
He is so averse to walk on foot, that he rides to the field 
where he means to labour, and is prepared either to join a 
plundering party, or resist attack. The Cattis originally 
inhabited the country on the borders of the river Indus, 
and their migration thence can be traced, by tradition, 
with tolerable accuracy. They acknowledged no law but 
the sword ; and no employment so honourable as a life of 
plunder. A Catti could collect, in the short period of 
three days, seven or eight hundred cavalry of his own 
caste, capable of undertaking the most hazardous and 
fatiguing expeditions; and their attachment to a roving 
life and habits of plunder was such, that no danger, 
however great, could overcome what might be considered 
as inherent in their disposition.^^ ‘ Now, observe the 
singular harmony of the Catti and Centaur customs of 
carrying off the women of their respective neighbourhoods. 

A Catti to become a husband must become a ravisher : 
he must attack, with his friends and followers, the village 
where his betrothed resides, and carry her off by force. In 


^ Coleman*B Hind. Myth. p. 280- 
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ancient times this was no less a trial of strength than of 
courage: stones and clubs were used, without reserve, 
both to force and repel ; and the disappointed lover was 
not unfrequently compelled to retire, covered with L* aises, 
and wait for a more favourable occasion/^ Remark, 
again, the position and mirror-like reflection in the name 
and characteristics of Cheiron and Charon. A Catti 
will do nothing without consulting his wife, and a Charon, 
and he is in general guided by their advice. The most 
barbarous Coolies, Cattis or Rajpoots, hold sacred the 
persons of the Charons, The Bhats are the Bards i of the 
Rajpoot and Catti : they keep the genealogical table, or 
' Vunah Wallah ^ of the family, and repeat their praises. 
Their duty is hereditary, for which they have gifts of lands, 
and other privileges. The Bhats arc more immediately 
with the Rajpoots, and the Charons with the Cattis,^** 
Such was the position of Cheiron, with respect to Achilles, 
the Dolapos,^^ or Chief of Dola.^^® The same sacred 
regard for the person and the presence of the Charon was 
snown in the case of Cheiron. The reader will recoHect 
that the Centaurs when defeated by Heri-cul-es/ fled for 
safety to Cheiron, hoping that the hero would desist in his, 
presence. Such then was the influence and sacred cha- 
racter of the ^'Peeii Tueios,’^ {^rjp deios ), or ‘'Holy 
Saint — such the barbarous marriage customs of the 
Centauroi and CaND-Haroi, and such continued the 
equestrian fame of the Cattis of the Punjab, and of 
Thessaly. Hence sprang the noble stock of that splendid 
cavalr}^ that earned such brilliant renown in the cam- 
paigns of Epaminondas. I will now show the actual presence 
of the Catti in Hellas. He is to be found in a position 

* Bardus^ the Latin form, is merely a corruption for B/iiit-us. 

* Coleman's Myth. 283. 

* Vide the position of Dola in the Punjab and in Eastern Thessaly. 

* ** Heracles,” the Greek form, is a singularly clipping style ; as usual th6 
short ** 00 ” is cut out. The Roman foims are generally purer. 
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which will indicate the correctness of my previous remarks. 
The reader is already aware of the transfer of the people 
of the Behootj i, e, ^^Baihooti/^ in the Punjab, to 
Boeotia, Boiotia/' in Hellas. Let him remember that 
the former country of streams, was the very cradle of 
these Catti, of whom we have been speaking. Now will 
he see them again in Boeotia — they are the Cath^-Ran,* 
or Cathi-chiefs of Mt. Cith^e-ron. There is also 
another important settlement of this people, in Thessaly, 
contiguous to the scene of their respective conflicts : it is 
Su-Catt-Vusa^ (S ^CatP ^usa), written by the Greeks, 
" S ^Cot-ussa,^^ Great Catti^ town/^ In Ilesiod^s 
“ History of Greece/' ® this tribe will be found to play an 
important part, under the politic management of the great 
Jaina, pontiff of Olympus. One more settlement I shall 
point out, in the vicinity of Xynias Lake," or Cashmir 
Lake,^' a little to the north of the “ Othrys," — it is that 
of the Catti-men," ^ appearing as ^^C^ti-mena" on the 
map of Greece. The Catti are thus again brought into 
connection with the Dolopians, or Dola-Chiefs, and the 
Othrys or lliinalayans, and the Xyhians or Cashmirians. 
Again is Teebhee (Thebac), one of their prime towns : the 
chief river bears the name of these Aswa-Chiefs, or 
Aso-pos (Aswapos)^ — and they are settled in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mount Parnes, i. c, the Paiines of 

^ jKan., plural of Rao, a king or chief. {Stc Rule xv. Appendix). Catti, 
written altjo Cathoi, Cuthui, (the Lat. CatlicD,) is the regular derivative 
from Catlii- AiTian has the name Cathir. The Peraian plural will be 
“ Cathiran.” 

2 Sv, (?v), well, or “ High Caste,” Catti and F«»i, a dwelling,” Sec i*ule 
for othclipsis of the Sanscrit oo or u.” (Rule i. Appendix.) 

3 See chapter so named. 

* Manu and Menu is as plain in English as in Sanscrit, being the comi)re' 
hensivo term for man. Man*u was the great legislator and saint, the son of 
Brahma, and thus tho ancestor and pra)noincn of “ Man.” 

* Aawa, a horse; and Po3, a chief. The short vowels ae ii H have but 
one power, and tho visorgoh of the Sanscrit is the tormiuativo ** s ” of tho 
Qreek av^d Latin. 
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Attica, or the Attac-BarVes. The Attac to this day 
retains the ancient name of Attac Baranes, showing its 
ancient connection with the holy city of Benares, Hence 
the Mount Parnes,” in Attica, as a boundary between 
that province and Boeotia.’ Of this the reader will be 
satisfied, by a reference to the old settlements of Attica 
and Bmotia, in the Punjab. 

^ Attac and Belioot. 


M 
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“ A^nd the Sons of Javan ; Elishab, and Tarehish, Kittim, and Dodanim.” 

Otiu^is, X. 4. 

Placed id a position nearly to intersect the Canalovian 
Mountains at right angles^ are the tribes of the River 
Yelum, or Hydaspes — y^Elumy<5-des (Elumio-tis) ‘ ; 
immediately in the neighbourhood of which country is to 
be found the celebrated oracle of Dodona. I trust that I 
shall be enabled to make the history of this far-famed 
shrine perfectly distinct ; and that having already reached 
the fountain head of the primitive Indo-European emi- 
grations, this mysterious oracle will no longer resist 
rational research, based upon a sound geographical foun- 
dation. I must beg the reader to bear in mind the 
distinct assertion which I have already made, of the 
NATIONAL UNITY of Egyptian, Gi'cck, and Indian. This 
fact distinctly recognised, and surveyed without prejudice, 
even so far as to accept Hellenic authorities, when 
speaking of the colonisations from Egypt and Phoenicia, 
will prepare the mind for the reception of much valuable, 
but often rejected history. It is not by passing an arbitrary 
sentence upon the correctness either of logographer, poet, 
or historian, that truth is to be elicited. It is not by 
a balancing of possibilities, or by the assumptive theory 
of Greek invention, that a true knowledge of the past is 


^ YdvmyvrdeBf the land of the Yelum. 
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to be obtained. Caution is a commendable virtue ; but 
extreme distrust is far more perilous to history than 
extreme facility of belief. The possessor of the latter 
quality may, among much fable, receive some history; 
while the sceptic as easily invents an invention for a 
nation as for an author. ^^It is universally allowed, 
observes Dr. Cramer, ^^that this celebrated temple owed 
its origin to the Pelasgi, at a period much anterior to the 
Trojan war ; since many writers represent it as existing in 
the time of Deucalion, and even of Inachus.* Herodotus 
distinctly states that it was the most ancient oracle of 
Greece, and represents the Pelasgi as consulting it on 
various occasions. Hence the title of Pelasgic, assigned 
to Jupiter, to whom the temple was dedicated. 

Then fixing for a space 
His eyes on Heaven, his feet upon the place 
Of sacrifice, the purple diuught he poured 
Forth in the midst t and tlins the god implored : — 

‘Oh, thou Supremo ! enthroned all height above, ^ 

Oh great Pelasgic, Dodokean, Jove ! 

Who ’midst surrounding firosts, and vapours chill, 

Presid’st on bleak Dodona’s vocal hill, 

Whose groves the Selli, race austere ! surround. 

Their feet unwashed, their slumbers on the ground. 

Who bear from rustling oaks thy dark decrees. 

And catch the fates, low-whispered in the breeze.” * 

the existence of another oracle in Thessaly of the 
same name, no doubt, I imagine, can be entertained, and 
to this, the prayer of Achilles probably had reference. 
Setting aside the fables which Herodotus has transmitted 
to us respecting Dodona and its doves, to which he 
evidently attached no belief, bis report of the affinity 
which existed between the service of this temple and that 
of Thebes in Egypt, is deserving of our attention : as it 


1 -(Esch. Prom. Vinot, v. 679. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rome, i. p. 14. 
» ZcC Awt, Aw8«m<«u€, tltKouryiKl, ni\ji0i vaiwv* — k. t. A. 

* Pope’s Homer, II., xvi 238. 
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confirms what we learn from other sources, that many 
of the superstitions of the Pelasgi were derived from the 
Egyptians, either directly, or through the medium of the 
Phoenicians* Strabo asserts that the duties of the temple 
were originally allotted to men, from the circumstance 
of Homer^s mention of the Selli as being attendant 
upon the god : the term Selli was considered by many 
ancient writers to refer to a people of Pelasgic origin, 
whom they identified with the Helli; and also with the 
Tomari. The origin of the word Dodona seems not to 
have been ascertained .... Nor are we better informed 
as to the nature and construction of the temple, during 
the early age of Grecian liistory. Dodona was the 
first station in Greece to which the offerings of the 
Hyperboreans were despatched, according to Herodotus. 
All accounts seem to agree that it stood either on the 
declivity or at the foot of an elevated mountain called 
Tomarus.^ Hence the term Tomuri, supposed to be a 
contraction for Toraariiri, or guardians of Tomarus, which 
was given to the priests of the templp.^’^ If the reader 
will now refer to the map of the Punjab, he will at once 
rescue Dodona from the mythologic category; nothing, 
certainly, can he less mythological than latitude and 
longitude ; to that test I appeal. Doda * is a town in 
the Northern Punjab, amidst the mountains south of 
Cashmir, situate on the north-w^est bank of the Chenab, 
nearly opposite its confluence with the river of Budrawar.^^* 
The tribe Dodo, or Dor, is, perhaps, the most ancient of 
the thii’ty-six llajpoot tribes of the Iliya or Aswa Sachas. 
Colonel Tod observes, speaking of this tribe, “Though 
occupying a place in all the genealogies, time has destroyed 
all knowledge of the past history of a tribe, to gain a 

* Stmbo, vii. 328. * Cra.m. Gcog, Orooce, vol. i p. 118. 

® I>od{ln, plunil of the tribe Doda. The Dodau-iui of Mo»os. 

^ Thonit. Punjab, Yol. i. p. 168 — 0. 
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victory over whom, was deemed by Pert’hwiraj^, worthy 
of a tablet/^ ^ The dignified and powerful state of this 
great clan, which ranks, in the Mosaic account of the 
primitive genealogies of our race, on a par with Elisha 
(Ellas), and Javan, "Yavana,^' or the ''lonians,” is still 
farther proved by their people being the central pivot of 
Soo-Meroo, the far-famed mountain of glory — the Olympus 
of the Hindoo deities. Soo-Meroo, however, both in 
Greece and in the Punjab, is as geographical a position as 
Snowdon; and “The Dodo” as much a fact as “The 
Douglas.” 

“Mer” is the well known term in North-Western 
Asia to express “a mountain” — “ Soo Mi^r,” M s the 
mountain,” j)ar eminence — “ the great mountain ” — “ the 
glorious mountain the Greek way of writing which was 
“To-mar-os,” ^ as I liave before noticed. 

Doda, situate amidst the mountains south of Cashmir, 
is in lat. 33° 2', long. 75° 18'; it is almost as near to the 
magnificent “M^r” — “the Soo-mer” of the Punjab, as 
the Dodon of Greece is to its To-nntr-os (Soo-Meru.) 
The residence of Clan Doda was about sixty miles from 
their grand mountain “ Mer.” “ Mer and Ser, in the 
north of the Punjab, are tw o mountain summits, w^hich 
rise to a great height and with sublime effect, fifty or sixty 
miles east of the eastern boundary of Cashmir. In their 
regular conical form, they as closely resemble each other 
as though they had been cast in the same mould, but they 
diAfer in hue, one being completely whitey and the other as 
uniformly black. No explanation appears to have been 
given of the singular fact that, being of the same height. 


* Tod’s Rajostha, vol. i. p. 116. 

3 Sii, or Sooj “ well/’ is the Greek e5, 

3 Pronounced like M5rc of the French. 

* The commutation of the Icttcra * ** s ” and “ t is of groat extent 
throughout the Greek and Sanscrit languages. Soo Append. Rule 23. 

ir 9 
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and situate in the same latitude^ one is covered with 
perpetual snow, the other is quite bare. They are pro- 
bably, with the exception of the mountains in Rupshu, 
the highest mountains between the Sutlej and the Indus. 
Hiigel cleaily viewed them at Vizerabad, in the plain of 
the Punjab, overtopping the Panjals of Cashmir, and 
many other intervening mountains, though the distance is 
not less than one hundred and forty miles/^ * Dodo and 
Mer then, or Soo-Mer-os,^^ are, in the Cashmirian 
y’ELUMYo-des,'’’ almost as contiguous as Dodon and 
To-mar-os in the Macedonian Elum-io-tis; and, still 
more pointedly to mark the identity of both, we have in a 
nearly equidistant and central position between Doda 
and Mer, the town of Pambu-r. ^^Pambur^’ is again 
tra7 sferred to the Grecian Dodona; it now gives a name 
to the lake on which Dodona is situate. That lake is 
Pambo-^tis,^^ ^^Pambor-des,^^ “the Land oePambur.^' 
Pambur, as the reader will observe, is situate to the north 
east of the Punjab : it lies on the route from Kishtewar to 
Cashmir, and is on the “Muru Wurdwan^^ River, forty miles 
above its confluence with the Chenaub. ^ Those ancient 
people, who are grouped along the western heights of the 
Grecian Tomaros, from north to south, are the Hellopes. 
These are the mysterious beings who have for centuries 
provoked the curiosity and the despair of the classical 
student. They are the “ Helo-pes,^^ or “ Chj:efs or 
THE Hela,^^ and their land is called Hellopia — the land 
of the Hela Chiefs ; their country “ Hella-dos,^^ or the 


* and S^r may be considered situate about lat. 34®, long. 76®.*' — 
Thornton's Gaz. Punjab ; vide M4r and Sdr — Doda, &c. 

* Land of the Yelum, or Elvmio-tis, 

> Lat. 33® 38', long. 75® 40'. Thomt. vol. ii. p. 02. 

* From Hela, the Mountain Hela, and jPe, a chief, a king. 

Properly Hela-cles ; Htla and dea, a land. The genitive case is here 
given showing the true source of ** Hellas.** 
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^'Lanb of Hbla, their tribe The Doda/^' and their 
priests are named Selli or Brahmins. ^ While the sacred 
tribe of Dodo^ or the Dodan, fixed their oracle towards the 
northerly line of the Hellopes/^ in Thessaly, the imme- 
diate neighbours of the Hyperboreans took up their abode 
towards the south of the holy mountain of To-Maros or 
Soo-Meroo. These were the Pashwaran/ or the emigrants 
from Peshawek, who appear hi the Greek guise of Pass- 
aron/^ We now readily see the connection between the 
settlements of the Dodau (Dodonian Oracle), Passaron 
(Pesliawer people), and the offerings of the Hyperboreans, 
or the men of Khyber-poor,^^ who retained this appel- 
lation wherever they subsequently settled. The people 
of the Khyber and of Peshawer (Hyper-boreans and 
Pass-aron), are placed in immediate contiguity to each 
other in the maps of Afghanistan. 

It was not without just reason that the memory of the 
Hyperboreans was so hallowed in the affections of the pious 
and the wise, among the nations of antiquity, as to induce 
a grateful record of their virtues in poetry and song. In 
Cashmir,^^ writes Muller, plants, and animals, and men, 
exist in the greatest physical perfection Bailly refers the 
origin of the arts and sciences, astronomy, and the old 
limar zodiac, and the discovery of the planets, to the most 
northerly tract of Asia. In the Scriptures, the second 
origin of mankind is referred to a mountainous region 
eastward of Shinar ; and the ancient books of the Hindus 
fix the cradle of our race in the same quarter. The Hindu 

^ plural Dodan. 

2 Selos, Brahma. (Rule ii.) See the Homeric description quoted page 
123, also that of Cramer. 

^ Pashwav is a loss common form than Pesh-war. Both Pe&k and PaiK 
(before), are in general use in Persia. Pesh-war, or Pash-war, is properly 
a frontier town ; the Persian plural of which is Pash-waran ; and the 
digammated ‘‘w” or being dropped, gives Pass-'aron to the Greek 
language. (Rulo vii. Appendix) 
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Paradise is on Mount Meru, on the confines of Cashmir 
and Thibet.* 

"The Hyperboreans/’ observes Diodorus/ "worship 
Apollo more zealously than any other people ; they are all 
priests of Apollo ; one town in their country is sacred to 
Apollo^ and its inhabitants are for the most part players 
on the lyre.” 

There the sacred virgin quire, — 

The breathing flute. 

The full-voiced lute. 

Thrill the soul with hallowed fire : 

ANHiilc as tlicy feast with joy o’erflowing, 

Laurelled, with golden light is glowing 
Each bright en wreathed tress. 

Nor age, nor sickness, ’mid your Saintly Band beans sway. 

Nor toils, nor war distract your day. 

Ye Lords of Righteousness. * 


Such is the testimony borne to these Hyperboreans by 
the magnificent lyrist, Pindar, whose style I have 
endeavoured to clothe in an English dress. There is 
throughout the whole of this author' a strong Bud’histic 
bias, while many of his doctrines are the exact counter- 
part of the chief Jaina tenets, one great source of which is 
to be traced to the Cashmirian philosophy and religion, 
introduced by the founders of CHAiRONiEA, or " the people 


* Mfiller, Univ. Hist., iv., 19. 

® Schmitz, Smith 's Dictionary of Gr. and Bora. Biog, 

^ ittunra 5c irapBdtmy 

\vp^ rc fioai t’ auAvy Soyeoyrar 

Sdtpytf rc KOfMS &yaS^cratnfS fiAamyd^oicny 9V<f^y»s. 

v6troi V otfre yripat ovKSf/itvov KiKpartu 

7evc$* v6ywy 5i icol &T«p 

olKiouxt ^uy6yT€t 

tnrfpSuaiv Ncfictrn^. — ^PlND. Pyth. x. 88 — H. 

Vide Welokef’s correct remark on the religious allusion of Pindar to 
this 0fo8alfTm or EiAairlyff, 
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of Cashmir/^* Other powerful religious influences also 
will be noticed in their proper place, as especially acting 
upon Bocotia. 

About five miles to the north of Dodon, was a remark- 
able town of these priests — its name given at a correlative 
time with that of the oracle Bodan (Bodon), i , e . ^^the 
Boodiiists ; hence, it is clear, that Dodon once 
represented the Brahminical, and Bodon the Boodhistic 
sect. Tins town appearing in Greek as Damastium/' is 
^^Dharn/^ (Saint^s Town), or ‘^All Saints.” It 

was to Dodon and to these Dhammos ” * that the 
HYrEK-iiOREANS Sent their offerings. What w'onder, 
when they were of the same stock, and were of old the 
fellow inhabitants of the same land, these Hyper-boreans 
being, Jis I have already shown, the Khyber-pooreans,” 
or people of Kn vher-poor,” i . e . the city and district of: 
the Kliybcr.^ One of the Khyber settlements will be seen 
in Thessaly, on the eastern branch of the Phoenix river. 
Its name is tolerably preserved as ^^Kypiiara” and 
Kypii.era.” 

* Kini, Caslimir. Kaira, the descenclauts or people of Cashmir (alad* 
Klia) ; Kairo-7iayay Ca«liuiir town or province ; as Naya-pala, Ne-pal froii9 
Nitya , ' pol ity, go verniuent. 

“ Persian plural form of Boodha,. See Append. Rule 7. 

^ I have not the slightest doubt that the Dodan of Cashmir, and con-, 
sequcntly the Dodan of Epirus, were a Brahminical tribe. Ikva~dmi. 
Dod of gods, is the name of Bmlima. Its cupiionie changes will be Deo- 
deo, then Do-do. T have traced to gi’cat extent the coiiiiUi>Ji substitution 
of “ w " for ‘‘ V " Sanscrit, ^'he geuernl principle is noticed in Bopp. 

^ rigbteotisncsH, is the Pnli form oi D hernia ; Dhammo is a 

favourite prefix to the names of Bmrhist Thoros, or Priesta. Aa in tLe 
case of Dhainmasoko, the great Bud’hist empcix)r of India. Sc4 MahawanSO, 
ptmim. 

^ Between lat. 33® 30', 34® 20' ; long. 71® 10', 71® 30', 
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XII. 

THE CASHMIRIANS. 


La communication cntre Kachemir et Ccylan, n'a pas eu lieu sculemcnt par 
lea entreprises guerrieres quo je viens dc rappcler, niais aussi jwir unc counncicc 
paiaible. C'est de cette ilc que venaient des artistes, qu'on appelaient Raksbasas, 
a cause du mcrvcilleux de Icur art, et qui exe'eutaient des ouvrages pour I’utilitd 
et pour I’oniement d’uu pays montagneux, et sujet aux inondations. 

Tuoyeu, UajaTarangini. 

The simple, but undeniable facts, which I have brought 
forward, resting upon a substantial geographical basis, will 
now commend themselves to the judgment of the dispas- 
sionate enquirer after truth, when he tliscovers, that not 
only the Attac, theLoouRU, the Beviioot, the ARtniosAx, 
the Loohuri-Ooksiiwal/E (Locki-Ozola:), Magari, Sara- 
wan, Cor-Im)Us, the Lespoi, Ar(;iiwalas (Argolks), and 
Akkeha, are represented with astonishing faithfulness in 
Hela-des, or Hella-i)os, — but that the province of 
Cashmir and its neighbourhood, and its tribes, and its 
Maha-bharatian liistory, are transported to this Hell a 
Nova, with almost the faithfulness of a lithographic transfer 
from one material to another. 

About thirty miles to the south of the Greek To-Maros, 
are situated the important people of the Cassiopau ; they 
too have come from the y^ Elumyo-tis, or the land of the 
river Yelum/^ which encircles their western and north- 
western frontier; they are the tribes of Cashmir — the 
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CASYA-pas.’ And now behold an historical and geogra- 
phical base, for a supposed mythological tale; for here 
we are fortunately brought into juxtaposition with the 
most important point in all India for an historical founda- 
tion. The most authentic document which north-western 
India possesses — (and north-western India is now made 
synonymous with Greece, more especially with northern 
Greece,) — is the Rajatarangini.' The Rajatarangini, 
written at Cashmir, the identical point whence the 
Cassiopaei, or people of Casyapa,^^ set out on their emigra- 
tion into north-western Greece, is a dynastic record of the 
princes of that far-famed valley, whose chronicles ascend 
to the venerable antiquity of a.c. 2418.^ Tlie claim to an 
antiquity so vast will not, par se, form the sliglitcst objec- 
tion to the reception of a chronicle to whose astonishing 
age the Assyrian monuments, lately discovered, form a 
fitting pendant. The art of writing, so far from being an 
invention of moderate antiquity, will be found to range up 
to a period bordering upon the most venerable antiquity. 
The most ancient of the Yedas, which could never have 
been handed down by tradition — for there is nothing like 
narratwe. to promote memorial record — takes the date of 
B.c. 1500.' Now, as primitive Greece has practically 

‘ C{iaio-i)tci, Greek form. 

^ The “Raja Tarangiiii " in not one entire composition, but a series of 
compositions written by different authors at different ptTiods ; a circum- 
stance, as Professor Wilson observes, that gives a gi’eatcr value to its 
contents ; as, with th^ exce])tiou of the early periods of the Instory, the 
several authors may be regarded almost as the chroniclers of their own 
times. The first series is i)y Calhana Pundit, who treats coi)iously of the 
earliest history of Ctishmir. (See the admirable notices and veiy copious 
and voiy learned treatise of Professor Wilson on the Hindoo History of 
Caahmir, Asiatic Researches, vol. xv.) 

^ “Lachronologie de Cashmir donne depuis I’annde 2448 ans avant J. G. 
une s6rio de peri odes dynastiques et de rois ; centre laquelle, ainsi q\ie je 
cruis Tavoir ddmontrd, il nc pent s’dldver aucune objection sdrieusc.” — 
Capt. Trover, Raja Tamngini, vol ii., p. 452. 
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become primitive India, and as the people of the latter 
country were, even from the most ancient times, most 
careful in genealogical records, it is impossible, knowing, 
as we do, that the Egyptians are the same people — acknow- 
ledging, as we do, the amazing antiquity of the art of 
writing amongst them, supported, too, by the authority 
of Moses,— it is impossible, on rational grounds, to 
deny the same art to the Greek — e. the Indian of 
primitive Hellas. I cannot in this place avoid intro- 
ducing the remarks of the learned translators of the 
Dabistan So much at least may be considered as 

established. 1st. That the limits of history are to be 
removed farther back than those before fixed. That in 
the earliest times, primitive nations, related by language 
to each other, had their origin in the common elevated 
country of Central Asia, and that the Iranians and 
Indians were once united before their emigration into Iran 
and India. This great fact presents itself, as it were, 
upon the border of a vast abyss of unknown times.*^* 
These are just reflections ; borne out both by the sacred 
historian, and by sound ethnological principles. But we 
must now return to the singular transcript of Cashmir 
and its neighbourhood, presented by Central and south- 
western Epirus. 

Casyapur, or the " city of Casyapa,^^ is not without its 
clear and distinct notice in the earliest Greek historian, 
Herodotus, who, in the usual style of Greek orthography, 
wrote the name of the city as Caspa-tur-os,” a corrupt 
form of " Caspa-dwar ^^-os,^ the Sanscrit v being as usual 
replaced by the Greek Pakta-war, the neighbouring 

* "The Dabistan,” by Shea and Troyer, Orient. TransL Fund. 

^ Preliminary Discourse, p. 76. 

3 Dwavj literally " a door,” Ls a common alTix to Indian towns ; as iJaTw^ 
dwar^ &c., ho that the simple element Basyapa remains. 
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province to the north, he calls Paktna-ka, a very fair 
derivative of the same word ‘‘ Pakta," ‘ the ancient 
province of Casya-pur, or Cashmir. 

Kashmir is an elevated tract north of the Punjab, 
enclosed by very lofty mountains, having in the middle a 
level and alluvial soil watered by the river Jailum, and in 
all other parts, a very uneven surface, formed by numerous 
ridges and gorges, extending from the plain to the culmi- 
nating line of the surrounding range, '^he etymology of 
the name of this celebrated region has singularly per- 
plexed antiquarians. Wilford * derives the rihme from the 
Chasas, a very ancient and powerful tribe, who inhabited 
the Himalaya and Hindoo Coosh, from the eastern limits of 
India to the confines of Persia. They arc mentioned in 
the Institutes of Menu, and other sacred books of the 
Hindoos, and still hold large tracts in northern Hindoostan. 
Humboldt states'* ^that itspriinmval namewasCAsy a vamar, 
signifying the habitation of Casyapa, a mythological 
personage, by wlmsc agency the vidley was drained.^ 
Casyapa, according to the Hindoo authorities, was the 
grandson of Brahma, and lived as an ascetic, on the 
mountain contiguous to the lake which originally occupied 
the valley. The^city founded in the country thus drained, 
was called after the saint Casyapur, or ^ Town of Casyapa,’ 
converted in ordinary pronunciation into Cashappur, and 
passing ultimately into Cashmir. Abul Fazel, in his 
abridgment of the Raja Tarangini, merely states, that 
Kushup, an ascetic, first brought the Brahmins to inhabit 
the country, after the water had subsided.’’^ 1 would 
here suggest that there may possibly be no difficulty in 

' Forms from Pakta ; Pactyus, a, um, and Pactyukus, a, um, the ncurrwwc 
of Herodotus. 

" CaucuBus. — Asiatic EcsearcheSf voL vi., 455, 45G. 

* Aaie Centrale, L, 102. * Thoruton, Cashmir. 
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reconciling these apparent variations. The matter may 
perhaps be thus stated : — 

The Chasas . . The great tribe. 

Casya Pa . ... The Chasa chief. 

^ , f The mountains of the 

Coll Chasas (Cau-casas) Chasas 

Clias-payus (Cas-pius) . The sca of tlie Chasa chiefs. 

Chas-mir (Cash-mir) . The lake of the Chasas.^ 

r The people of Casyapa, or 

Casopas (Casso-posl) < the Chasa chief, or 

L The Cashmirians. 

Cashmir has on the north, Bulti, or LittleThibet; east, 
the mountainous tracts of Zaiiska, Kishtewar; south, 
Jamu, Chumba, Rajavvur, and some other small hilly 
districts occupying the southern declivity in the mountains 
inclosing the valley iu that direction, and sloping to the 
plain of the Punjab ; on the west is the wild unexplored 
country held by the Dardas, and the remnant of that once 
powerful race, — ^the Guikkers. If the limits be considered 
as determined by the culminating ridge of the tortuous 
range of mountains which on every side enclose it, Cashmir 
will be found to be one hundred and twenty miles long, 
from the snowy Panjal on the south-easi, to the Durawur 
ridge in the north, and seventy miles broad, from the 
Puti Panjal on the south, to Shesha Nag at the north- 
cast. The shape of the outline is irregular, but has a 
remote resemblance to an oval. Iliigel estimates the 
plain forming the bottom of the valley, to be seventy-five 

* ifir, proporly ihe ocean/’ ( Vide Wilson’s Sans. Lex., lib. v.) But I 
am inclined to think it is not only the Latin mare" but the “meers” of 
En^and, as Windcr-meer ; nor must we forget that these Cashmirians once 
lived in this Ule. 
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miles long, and forty miles broad/ The general aspect of 
Cashmir is simple and easily comprehended ; it being a 
basin bounded on every side by lofty mountains, in the 
enclosing range of which are several depressions, called 
popularly passes, as they afford means of communication 
between the valley and the adjacent countries. The 
Panjals, or mountains forming the range which encloses 
Cashmir, appear, with little exception, to be of igneous 
origin, and basaltic, their usual formation being a beautiful 
amygdaloydal trap. In June, 1828, the city of Cashmir 
was shaken by an earthquake, which destroyed about 
twelve hundred houses and one thousand persons. Besides 
the low alluvial tract extending along the banks of the 
Jailum, and forming the greater part of the cultivable soil 
of the valley, there arc several extensive table lands of 
slight elevation, stretching from the mountains various 
distances into the plains. 

These Karywas, as they are called by the natives, are 
described by Vigne as composed of the finest alluvial soil, 
usually free from shingle. Their surface is verdant, and 
generally smooth as a bowling-green, but they are divided 
and deeply furrowed by mountain streams. He considers 
the appearance they present a strong proof of the tradition 
that the whole valley was once occupied by a lake. The 
grandeur and splendour of Cashmirian scenery result from 
the sublimity of the huge enclosing mountains, the 
picturesque beauty of the various gorges extending from 
the level alluvial plain, to the passes over the crest of the 
enclosing range; the numerous lakes and fine streams 
rendered often more striking by cataracts ; the luxuriance 
and variety of forest trees, and the rich and multiform 
vegetation of the lower grounds. Vigne is untiring in 

' Tbe tract ibxiB defined lies between lat. S3® 16', 34® SO' ; long. 73° 40' 
75® 30'. 
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its praise, calling to his aid the mellifluous eloquence of 
Milton : — 

Sweet interclian,"o 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains ; 

Now land, now lake, and shores with forest crowned. 

Rocks, dens, and caves.* 

The Cashmirians probably excel all other branches of 
the great Indian nation, in physical qualities. Vigne 
describes the men as of broad Herculean build, and of 
manly features : Moorcroft regards the aboriginal race as 
in general tall, and of symmetrical proportions, and adds, 
that amongst the peasantry are to be found figures of 
robust arid muscular make, such as miglit liave served for 
models of the Parnesian Hercules- Elpliinston and Foster, 
also, bear evidence to their athletic and finely proportioned 
formation. How little did these eminent travellers imagine 
that this was the very race, this identical people of Cash- 
mir, and its immediate neighbourhood, that liolped to 
form from their splendid stock, the manly vigour of 
Hellas, and the exquisite beauty of her daughters. Both 
Chjsroneia and Plat/EIa are settlements from this dis- 
trict; Caironaya’ being the people of Cashmir, and 
Plat^eia being Balt^ia those of Balti.^ From such a 
distance did that northern vigour emanate, which gave at 
once to Hellas her warriors and her poets. 

" The language of Cashmir is a dialect of Sanscrit, and_ 
is written in the Devanagri character. It contains a large 
admupture of Persian, in which the records and corre- 
spondence of the government are written. Cashmir 
abounds in monuments of a peculiar style, generally 
indicating very remote antiquity , and clearly referable to a 
period previous to the Mahomedan invasion.” ^ Of these, 

* Par. Lost, ix. 115. ^ Cairun, the Cashmirians. 

® From Balti is the derivative Baltai (Baltaia). Greek form is Blataia 
(Plataia, Lut. PlatcKL)^ ** b,” ** p,” and ** v,” as usual, commutable. 

* Thornton, vol. i. pp. 839 — 372. — “The early history of Cashmir, which 
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the temple of Cooroo Pandoo has already been noticed. 
Such are the people of Casyapa, or the Cassopai,' of Hellas, 
as described by undoubted authority — authority that gives 
an overpowering weight to the geographical evidences 
already, and about to be, brought forward. Now hold we 
a suflBcient clue to the splendid shawls — the pepla of 
both goddesses and princesses. In the ruby mines and 
mineral wealth of the neighbouring regions we see the 
magnificent necklace of Harmonia, presented by the 
'^Devas,^^'' or Devi, or deot, or priests, at her nuptials, 
and the explanation of that abundance of gold once 
existing throughout Greece, in articles of regal luxury 
and of private wealth ; now is explained the fre- 
quent use of ivory, and its artistic adaptations; now are 
explained the graceful forms of the so-called Grecian, but, 
in reality, the Cashinirian beauties ; no\v do we dis- 
tinctly discern the sources — the everliving models of 
those magnificent and manly forms that have been 
eternized by the skill of Pheidias. It is thus incon- 
trovertible, that, while the Attac, Tatta, the Kori, and 
the Indus and Magar gave at once to Greece her practised 
seamen, and her commercial bias, in the communities of 


lies rather within the province of the Oriental antiquarian than the limits 
of the present work, has been drawn from darkness and methodized, by 
the varied learning and ciiltivated judgment of Professor Wilson.” — Sec 
his “History of Cashmir/’ As. Res., vol. xv. pp. 1 — 120, also “ Prinsep’s 
Tables,” pp. 101 — 104. 

* “ Kasyapa,” observes Professor Wilson, (As. Res., vol. xvi. p. 455,) in 
speaking of the eight deified Budha teachers, or human Buddhas, 
“ is a name known to the orthodox system, and perhaps had once 
existence. He seems to have been the chief instrument in extending 
civilisation along the Himalayan and Caucasian mountains, as far as we 
may judge from the traditions of Nepal and Cashmere, and the many 
traces of his name to be met with along those ranges.'* 

? Devos, the Greek 0foj, is the ordinary name of a religious teacher, 
or priest. 

^ ir 2 
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Attica, the Tettigcs, the Cor-Inthians, and the Megareans, 
that by the same emigration Hellas was gifted with the 
noblest and the most lovely forms that ever graced the 
Temple of Creation. 

We have seen Soo-Meros, Pambur-des, and Doda, 
flanking Cashmir on the East, and represented in Epirus 
by To-Maros, Pambo-^tis, and Dodon ; we have yet to 
contemplate, mirrored forth on the western slopes of the 
Pindus, a southern province of Cashmir. That province 
is Matan ; and the new sojourners in Hellas, who have 
left the verdant plains of their father-land, are called 
TVIetan-Ast.t:,^^ or People of Matak/^' Matan is 
Karywa, or table land, extending from the town of 
Islamabad to the base of the range, enclosing the valley on 
the east. Notwithstanding its situation below those vast 
mountain masses, it is devoid of streams, or otlier natural 
means of irrigation, but consisting, almost entirely, of 
very fertile alluvial earth ; it bears, when cultivated, 
abundant crops of wheat, barley, and most kinds of grain, 
excepting rice. The great depopulation of Cashmire, 
however, Ims rendered it for the most part a waste, 
presenting a surface of the finest, verdure, unbroken by 
tree, shrul), or human habitation. . . . Iliigcl assigns to 
it a breadth of four or five miles in every direction* He 
also mentions the solitude and unbroken silence of this 
fertile plain, which formerly was irrigated by means of a 
great acpicduct, now completely ruined. This table-land 
is elevated from 250 to 300 feet above the great alluvial 
plain of Kashmir. On a slight eminence, at its western 
extremity, are situated the ruins of a very ancient building, 
which excites in all spectators feelings of admiration, 

* Matan f anti Vdsti, dwellers; from the verb va^, to dwell; Vasti, 
plural only.” — Wilson's Sam. Lex., 8.v, This is the old Creek, or 
rather Sanscrit sound, called digamma; sounded by tbe old Greeks, but 
dro])ped by thoir descendants. 
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approaching to awe, by the elaborate skill displayed in its 
construction, and the simple, massive, and sublime cha- 
racter of its architecture. It is built of huge blocks of 
hard compact limestone, the black colour of which adds to 
its gloomy grandeur. ’ This extraordinary monument of 
early civilisation consists of an outer colonnade, inclosing 
an area, in which stands the principal buildiiig, detached. 
There are four great gateways ; one in the middle of each 
side, and facing the four cardinal points ; those facing 
east and west being much finer than the others. Within 
the enclosure made by this peristyle, and equidistant from 
the side walls, is a magnificent temple, of a rectangular 
outline, seventy feet long, sixty feet wide, and in its 
present state, about forty feet high. The whole character 
of the building, like that of the enclosing colonnade, is 
massive, simple, and severe, yet in excellent taste. Some 
notion of the style may be formed by imagining a 
combination of the Egyptian, Tuscan, and Saxon. The 
tradition of the Cashmirian pundits, assigns it to an 
antiquity of about two thousand five hundred years : 
with them it bears the . name Koran Pandau, and is 
attributed to Kooroo and Pandoo, two kings, who figure 
in the remote legends of Hindoo mythology. It is also 
known by the name of the " City of the Sun.^ Hiigel 
observes, ^ My description, unfortunately, gives little 
conception of the impression produced by this simple 
majestic structure, which I class among the finest ruins of 
the world. The forms are throughout noble, and the 
embellishments often tasteful ; but it is peculiarly cha- 
racterised by the huge masses of which it is constructed ; 
and the effect of these is heightened by the dark hue of 
the marble, and the desolation in which it stands, in the 

^ »TiiC(|ucmont obsejrves : II c.st constniit daiiK temte son ^teiidiie de 
trancbcB, po.sdos successivement lea uiies au-dusaua des autres, sans 
ciment.’" 
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most fruitful valley in the world/ ‘ Let the reader turn 
his feyes towards the province lying immediately to the 
west of Cashmir — it is Attac/^ the parent Attica — the 
solution of the architectural problem of the temple of the 
Cooroos and Pandoo is easy : let him know that a line of 
Cashmirian princes ruled in Attica — the Attica of Greece, 
as their ancestors had ruled over the parent states of the 
Attac and Cashmir j let him know that the descendants 
of that noble race still exist on the north-western frontier 
of Cashmir. Let him farther know, that Pandion 
sprang from the cliiefs of the Attoc, a clan of the great 
Yadoo tribe ; that the descendants of that Yadoo tribe yet 
linger round the Y^ Elumyo-des or Yelum-land,* between 
the Indian Attica, and the Casyo-pas of the Punjab ; 
that Cecropos was a chief of the Pelasga race; that the 
Pelasga are the people of Pclasa,^’ part of wldch vast 
people are to be seen on the northern skirts of Cashmir ;* 
that a temple, reared to the deified Pandoo, still stands 
mid the people of Metan, or the Metan-astm ; that the 
chief town among tlie Cassiopad, in Greece, Is Pand’osia, 
Pandoo Town;^ that, on the Iloyal lliver/^^ and near 
the Iloyal Lake,^’® in Greece, is again founded by these 
exiles of Caslimir the city of their great tribe Coo- 
curoosj^^^ that this city is built at the confluence of the 
“Iloyal lliver’^ (Acheron), and the Co-cootus;® that the 


* Those ruins are situate in lat. 33“ 45', long. 75“ 8'. — Thornton’s Matan, 
vol. ii. p. 42, Punjab, 

2 Elymiotis (Eluinyo-des), and the Cashinirians. 

^ Pulaza, lat. 45“, long. 71® 15'. 

^ Pandoo-vusia, from rus, “to dwell.” The *^oo” and “v” coalesce; 
thus Pand’wusia, the “ w ” English, forming the “ S) ” Greek. 

* Ache-Koii ; A ca, water ; liana (for Itajan), the king. 

* Ache Husia ; ^ ?a, water ; Rojyu {Iteyius), royal. 

7 ChicUurus, Greek form of Coocosnis. 

* Cocootus Kiv. ; from Coh, a hill ; and Cath, the city. Coth or Koth, 
(called also Kotli), lat. 33® 29', long. 73® 47'. 
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parent city, Coh-cothns,” or Coth-on-tlie-liill/^ not- 
withstanding the lapse of ages, still stands close to the 
Casyopas, or Cashmirians ; that the still more ancient 
name of Ciclmrus/^ was E-Phure, The Iliya Town/^ or 
^^Hi-pur/^‘ once the capital of IlE-rAiiiA (Epeiros), or 
^^The Hiya-chiefs land,^^ laved by the waters of the 
Hi-yanian (Ionian) Sea, or tlie Sea of the Horse Tribes/^ 
Let him again direct his glance across the waters that 
separate the land of the Hellenes, those (diicfs of the 
Hela,^^ from south-western Italy ; let him again behold, 
rising beneath the same meridian as its predecessor in 
Greece, another royal town of the Pandoos — Pandosia ; 
another Royal lliver,^^ ^^Achc Eon/^ But why disguise 
the fact ? These Pandoos are an exiled race ; they are 
essentially Su-Budhas emphatically The Budhas,’^ 
and the river which flows through this, their western 
settlement, announces the fact in language the most 
distinct.^ But I cannot here abandon the noble exiles of 
the House of Pandava, without observing that not only are 
the Chiefs of Cashmir, of Egypt, and of Attica, and the 
Pandion and Pandarus of Greece, bound up with the 
geography of Hellas, and of India, but also the Bharatas 
and the land of the Bharatas, and the history of the 

Maha Bharata.’^ 

Bharatnversha is the classicjil name for India proper, 
so call^ from Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, whose 
patrimony it was his descendants were called the 
Bharatas, amongst the rival clans of whom named the 
Cooroos and Pandoos, arose the fierce rivalry which was 
decided on the fatal field of Coorqokshctra, in the 

^ The Hiya, Hi, or Aswa, was the grand Kujpoot tribe of N. W. Asia; 
80 called from their equestrian renown. Biya, A sway uud A.sp, signify ‘Sa 
horse.” - PandoOy and vus, to dwell. 

* Sahhatus Riv. Head: Su-Brnhlhas ” R. Sec Rule, “oo” and 

a ” broad. * Wilson's Sans. Lex. 8. v. 
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neighbourhood of Delhi. It was this gigantic struggle, 
which continued to rage for eighteen successive days, 
which forms the subject of the magnificent poem of the 
Mahabharata,‘ which I shall shortly have occasion to 
notice. 

As the reader will now he convinced that the geography 
of north-western India is the geography of northern 
Greece, so will he also find that their early histories 
are one and indivisible. The great heroes of India are 
the gods of Greece. They are, in fact, as they have been 
often rationally affirmed, and as plausibly but not as 
rationally denied, deified chiefs and heroes; and this 
same process of deification, both among Greeks and 
Romans — the ‘descendants of colonists from India, con- 
tinued, especially among the latter people, down to and 
throughout the most historical periods. 1 regret that I 
cannot subscribe to the theories propounded by several 
writers of higli and deserved celebrity, in Germany, 
relative to the foundation of the Greek mythology; still 
less, that I cannot accede to the doctrine of Greek 
invcntwriy and Greek niythopceic propensities, aslaid down 
by Mr, Grotc, in his otherwise valua])le History of Greece, 
as the exponent of tliat wide and crow^ded panorama, 
which has been styled Greek legend, and Greek 
mythology; a panorama painted by foreign artists. 

I regret the tendency of this theory so much the 
more, because its dictum not only rests upon an arbitrary 
basis, but because its doctrine, if correct, must for ever 
preclude all independent and vigorous research — because 
we are required to accede to that which has not been 
proved, viz., that the mythology of the Greeks rests 
upon a foundation purely inventive. I believe the 

* **3faha, ‘great,* and Bharata. A name derived from Bharat a, among 

whose deBcendants this great war occurred."*— Wilson, s. v. Bharata. 
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ordinary sense of mankind, will allow, that there is nothing 
less mythological than geography securely settled by 
latitude and longitude ; and further, that if to this 
geography there should be found inseparably attached, 
names proved to be historical, as well as geographical, by 
the mutual plain and practical harmony of their relations, 
— that then we are furnished with a document of the 
most trustworthy character ; because, in fact, the very 
geography — which cannot be shaken — is the very history 
of which we are in search. If, therefore, 1 demonstrate 
the latitude and longitude of TartaHus, exhibit by the 
same means, the native land of Erectheus, Erecthonius, 
Poseidon, the Centaurs, the Autocthons, and the Tettiges,^ 
their historical^ must be considered as powerful as their 
geographical evidence. The observations of Col. Mure, 
in his admirable History of Greek Literature, form so 
cojTcct a cornmeutary upon the theory that would attribute 
Greek mythology to Greek invention, that I shall make 
no apology for introducing it in this place.'* ^‘The principle 
of human apotheosis, or in other words, of awarding 
divine honours to mortals, is not only one of tlie most 
prominent characteristics of Ilellcno-Pelasgic superstition, 
but one which distinguishes it from every other ancient 
form of Paganism Among the Greeks the prac- 

tice can be traced with singular consistency, from the 
earliest period of which tradition has presented any 
memorial, down to the final extinction of classical 
paganism. But the principle w^as too inveterate to give 
way even to a change of religion. It was transferred 
from the temple to the Church, from the heathen to the 
Homan Catholic mythology, in which system the canonised 
saints and martyrs offer the closest analogy to the deified 
Pagan heroes. The analogy is admitted and aptly 
expressed in the title ^ Divi,’ common to both Pagan and 

^ the Atheman Grasshoppers. 

* Coh Mure’a Hist, of Gr. Lit., voh i. p. 28. 
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Bom an Catholic demigods.^^ The Divi, in iact^ of the 
early Boman Pontiffs were the Sanscrit ^^Devas/^ Brah- 
mins, or religious teachers/^ — Deva expressing both 
“ God/^ and him who was looked upon as a god by the 
inhabitants of Hellas and of Borne; for we are not to 
suppose that the term Divi took its rise in the so-called 
historical periods of Borne. 

I have been thus explicit on the diametrically opposite 
doctrines of Deification/^ and “ Mythopoeic Invention/^ 
because each will shortly be brought to the test of truth ; 
when it will be found that both the prime deities of 
Northern India (and, necessarily, on geograpliical grounds, 
of V, '^ce and of ICgypt), arc the deified heroes of the 
Bamayuna, and the Mahabharatha, and other venerable 
Indian records, as well those records now in existence, as 
those preserved in Puranic compilations. And these 
observations are of a tendency so purely historical as to 
be indissolubly hound up with the very name of Giiakoi, 
or Greeks.^ ^'We must,^^ sagaciously observes Col. 
Tod, discard the idea that the history of Bama, the 
Mahabharat of Krishna, and the five Pandora brothers, 
are mere allegory ; an idea supported by some, although 
their race, their cities, and their coins still cxist.^^^ There 
is a scepticism founded upon simple doubt, and there is a 
scepticism founded upon a pre-deterrnined theory. The 
first may be overcome, because it is amenable to the 
doctrine of rational probabilities; the second is most 
difficult to vanquish, because, being founded upon a 
mythological fiction of its own, rational probabilities are 
discarded, as abhorrent to that fiction. To doubt well, 

' Dr, Mill tbe learned Pjincipal of Ui.shops’ College, observeB in his 
notes to the iuscriptiuii on aii luduiii tcniplo {Ben. An. Jonrn., July, 1835, 
p, 394) : — “It is a favourite of the lUiuloos, to re]>reseut their 

gieat religious teachers as iucaraatious of particular divinities.” See also 
in the same article, his illustrations of Samcrit jn’csodf/, by that of the 
Greok. ^ Tod’s Rajasthan, voh I p. 44. 
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and to doubt much, are things widely different; the 
former often constitutes the integrity of justice — the latter 
would totally discard all circumstantial evidence, and 
demand conviction or acquittal upon nothing less than 
mathematical evidence. As the gcographtj of Epirus and 
Attica, is necessarily connected with the Indo-Grecian 
hisiorien of those countries, as well as other parts of 
Greece, I shall here introduce the account, both of the 
war of the Mahabharata, as related by Colonel Tod, and 
the sound reflexions of the same clear-sighted writer; who 
in common with otlicr authors of still higher literary 
talent, though not of superior judgment, has been looked 
upon as rash, in attempting to (establish the connection of 
tlie east and the west ; and those very points of discussion 
winch he has raised, ibrcibly and rationally urging this 
connection, have been tlioso the most condeiriued by men 
who, while thus speaking, cx cathedra^ had never gone 
into those geographical (evidences, by which alone the 
truth of tills connection could be tested. 

that this prolilem is solved, I am iru])elled as a 
matter of justice to tlic memory of those taleutcd oriental- 
ists who, like Colonels Tod and Wilford, nob]\' upheld the 
historical reality of the Indo-Greek coinieetiou, to bear 
my testimony to the soundness of tlieir deductions, 
and the energy which supported them beiK^ath much 
literary obloquy. Is it not astonishing, tliatre^asou should 
so halt half w ay in its deductions as to allow’ the derivation 
of the Greek from an Indian language, and yet deny the 
jicrsouality of those who spoke it; or, in other words, 
deny the settlement of an Indian race in GVeece ? 
''The affinity/^ observes the learned Dr. Prichard,' 
" between the Greek language, and the old Persee, and 
Sanscrit, is certain and essential. The use of Cognate 
idioms proves the nations who used them to have 

^ rhyfsiral History ol‘ Man, vol. i. p. Sfyi' 
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descended from one stock. That the religion of the 
Greeks emanated from an eastern source no one will 
deny. We mustj therefore, suppose the religion, as well 
as the language of Greece to have been derived, in great 
part, immediately from the east.^^ The language of 
Colonel Tod, on the historical reality of the Paiidavas, is 
so full of honest enthusiasm, and abounds with such just 
reflexions, and gives so clear an epitome of the war of the 
Mahabliarata, tliat I shall here introduce it. “ Arrian/^ lie 
remarks, ‘ who sketches the liistory of the family ruling 
on the Jumna, in Alexander’s reign, clearly indicates that 
lie had access to the genealogies of the Pandoo race ; a 
branch of which ruled in those regions eight centuries 
subsequent to the memorable conflict of the Mahabahrata, 
which forms an era in the very dawn of Hindoo history." 
There is no name so widely disseminated in the local 
traditions of India as that of Pandoo; from the snowy 
Ilirnachil to Cape* Comorin, every nation and tribe lias 
some memorial to exhibit of this celebrated race. Yet, 
although the name has been perpetuated throiigli the 
lapse of ages, in the geographical nomenclature of the 
regions they inhabited ; and although nations far remote, 
and without intercourse, possess monuments wliich they 
attribute to the race ; and although one peculiar character 
forms the inscription of all such monuments, still there 
arc sceptics as to their existence, who imagine the ‘ Great 
War’ as fabulous as the Trojan.^ For such there is no 
law of historic evidence short of mathematical demon- 
stration that will suffice. The triumphal column of the 

1 DiasertAtjon on the Hindu and Theban Hercules. Roy. As. Tram., 
voL iii. pp. 139/ HO. — On a Hindu Intaglio, found at Montrose in Scotland : 
road Dec., 18^0. 

2 Wilson places this at B.c. 1430. 

9 That the war of Troy has nothing fabulous in it, will be seen in tho 
sequel, when I treat upon this portion of Greek history. 
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Yadoos,' at Delhi, mentioned by the bard ‘ Chund,’ seven 
centuries ago ; that at Praga, the first seat of their power ; 
the form of Bhima,* in the valley of Mokunderra;’ the 
caves of Dhoomnar, of Nasuk, and Girnar, with their 
various rock -inscriptions ; the sepulchral mounts of 
P'audu-mandalan,'* in the Carnatic, and many other places, 
separated a thousand miles from each other, might in vain 
be appealed to.” 

The scene of the outbreak of the first burst of passion 
hctweeu the rival clans of the Cooroos and tlic Pandus, 
is placed at Hastinapoor, the modern Delhi. “ On the 
death of Pandu,” observes Col. Tod, “ Duryodhana, 
nei)hew of Pandu, asserted the illegitimacy of the Pandus, 
before the assembled kin. With the aid, however, of the 
])riesthoo(l, and the blind Dhertarashtra, his nephew 
Yoodishtra, eldest son of Pandu, was invested by him with, 
the seal of royalty, in the capital Hastinapoor. Duryod- 
hana’s jilots against the Pandu and his partisans, were so 
inimerous, that the five brothers determined to leave, for 
awhile, their ancestral abodes on the Ganges: they sought 
shelter in foreign countries about the Indus, and were 
first protected by Drupdeva, king of Panchalica, at whose 
capital, Panchalitiagara, the surrounding princes had 
arrived, as suitors for the hand of his daughter, Drupdevi. 
But the prize was destined for the exiled Pandu, and the 
skill of Arjoona in archery, obtained the fair, who threw 
round his neck the garland of marriage, (Burmala). The 
disappointed princes indulged their resentment against the 

’ I tihall distinctly show the tribes of the Yadoos contiguous to the 
northern boundary of Thessaly 

- One of the Pandoo leaders. 

3 The “ Pass ” {Durra, or Dwarra of Mokund, an epithet of Heri). 

^ The Pandionis Regio, of Ptolemy, having Madura as a capital ; which 
yields conviction that the Pandoos colonised this region, and gave the 
name of this old seat of power, Mathura on the Jumna, to this new 

settlement. 
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exile, but by Aijoona’s bow they suffered the fate of 
Penelope^s suitors, and the Pandu brought home his bride, 
who became in common the wife of three brothers — 
manners decisively Scythic. The deeds of the brothers 
abroad were bruited in Hastinapoor, and the blind 
Dhertarashtra^s iiiflueT ^e effected their recal. To stop, 
however, their intestine feuds, he partitioned the Pandu 
sovereignty; and while his son Duryodhaiia retained 
Hastinapoor, Yoodishtra founded the new capital of Iiidra- 
prest^ha . . . On the division of the Pandu sovereignty, 
the new kingdom of Indraprest’ha eclipsed that of 
Hastinapoor. Tlie brothers reduced to obedience the 
surrounding nations, arid compelled their princes to sign 
tributary engagements. Yoodishtra, firmly seated on his 
throne, determined to signalise his reign and his sove- 
reignty, by the imposing and solemn rites of Aswamedha 
and Rajsoo. In these magnificent ceremonies, in wliich 
princes alone officiate, every duty, down to that of porter, 
is performed by royalty. 

^^Thc steed of sacrifice,' liberated under Arjoona^s care, 
having w andered whither lie listed for twelve months, and 
none daring to accept this challenge of supremacy, he was 
reconducted to Indraprest’ha, where, in the meanwhile, 
the hall of sacrifice was prepared, and all the princes of 
the land were summoned to attend. The hearts of the 
Cooroos, burned with envy at the assumption of supremacy 
by the Pandus, for the Prince of Hastinapoor" s office was 
to serve out the sacred food. The rivalry between the 
races burst forth afresh ; but Duryodhana, who so often 
failed in his schemes against the safety of his antagonists, 
dctei’mined to make the virtue of Yoodishtra the instru- 
ment of his success. He availed himself of the national 
propensity for play, in which the llajpoot continues to 
preserve his Scythic resemblance. Yoodishtra fell into 


• A«wamociha, from Ama, a horse, and Mcdka, a sacrifice. 
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the snare prepared for him. He lost his kingdom, 
his wife, and even his personal liberty, and that of his 
brothers, for twelve years, and became an exile from the 
pldins of the Yamuna. 

'^The traditional history of these wanderers, their many 
lurking-places, now sacred, — the return to their ancestral 
abode, and the grand battle (Mahabharat) which ensued, 
form highly interesting episodes in the legends of Hindoo 
antiquity.* To decide this civil strife, every tribe and 
chief of fame, from the Caucasus to the ocean, assembled 
on Curu-Klietu, the field on which the empire of India 
has since, more than once, been contested and lost.® This 
combat was fatal to the dominant influence of ^the fifty- 
six tribes of Yadu/ On each of its eighteen days^ combat, 
myriads were slain; for ‘the father knew not the son, nor 
the disciple the preceptor/ Victory brought no happiness 
to Yoodishtra. The slaughter of his friends disgusted him 
with the world, and he determined to withdraw from it ; 
previously performing at Ilastinapoor funeral rites for 
Duryodhana (slain by the hand of Bhima), whose ambition 
and bad faith had originated this exterminating war. 

* “ la detailing the lists of the Maghada kings, the Vishnu Parana states 
that from the birth of Parikshit to the coronation of Nauda, 1015 years 
elapsed. Nanda preceded Chandnigupta 1000 years; and Chaudragupta, 
as identified with Sandracoptus, ascended the throne, b.c. 315. Parikshit 
was the grandson of Arjuna, consequently the war of the Mahabharat, 
ocem-red 1430 years before the Christian era. Wilford reduces this by 
sixty yeai’S, and places the conclusion of the Groat War, b.c. 1370. The 
difference is not very material ; and either date may present an approxi- 
mation to the truth.”— Prof. WUiSON's Analysis of the Puraaias. As, Joum., 
vol. xiii. p. 81, 

2 At the moment the combatants are about to make the onset, Arjuna 
feels a melancholy compunction at the ides of wading to the throne, 
through the blood of his brothers, kinsmen and friends, whom he recopises 
in the ranks of the enemy. He opens his mind to his companion (Crishna) 
who chiding him for his tameness of spirit, teUs him that he belongs to 
the caste of warriors, that war is his element and his duty, and that for 
him now to recede, would be to lose both empire and honour. Upon 

o 2 
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Yoodishtra, Baldeva, and Crishna, having retired with the 
wreck of this ill-fated struggle to Dwarica, the two former 
had soon to lament the death of Crishna, slain by the 
aboriginal tribes of Bhils, against whom, from their 
shattered condition, they were unable to contend. After 
this event, Yoodishtra, with Baldeva and a few followers, 
entirely withdrew from India, and emigrating northwards 
by Sinde, to the Himalayan mountains, are there abandoned 
by Hindoo traditional history, and are supposed to have 
perished in the snows 

These heroes will again be found in Greec.’e, as deified 
beings; and as such they will distinctly appear. In 
perfect harmony with the religious faitli of the Bnd’histie 
settlers in Phthiotis and the Othrys, the Hiriialayas oi 
Greece, — in harmony with the creed of the Cashmiriaii 
colonists of that country, they are the subjects of a saintly 
invocation, and a saintly ascription of power over the 
elements, identical with the present Buddhistic creed of 

Arjuna's still testifying his reluctance to begin work of death, Crishna 
replies to him in a strain, the terrible sublime of the Sancliya doctrine of 
catalism; thus beautifully rendered by Milman > - 

Ne’er was the time when I was not, nor thoU; nor yonder kings of earth : 
Hereafter ne’er shall be the time, when one of us rIuiII cease to be. 

The soul, within its mortal frame, glides on through childhood, youtli 
and age. 

Then in another form renewed, renews its stated course again. — 

All indestructible is he that spread the living universe 
And who is ho that shall destroy the work of the Indestructible? 
Corruptible these bodies are, that wrap the everlasting soul- - 
Tlie eternal, unimaginable soul. Whence, on to battle Bharata ! 

For ho that thinks to slay the soul, or he that thinks the soul is slain, 
Are fondly both alike deceived. It is not shiin— it slaycth not, 

It is not bom — ^it doth not die; past, present, future know it not ; 
‘Ancient, eternal, and unchanged, it dies not with the dying frame.’”* 

Such are the savages that first peopled Greece, “ feeding upon acorns.” 


See Adeling’s- Sketch of Sans. Lit., by Talboys, p. 157. 
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Rome. While therefore .the marvels wrought by these 
ancient saints and their Italian successors may be allowed 
to repose in the same medieval escrutoire, the fact of their 
existence as men of the same passions with ourselves, will 
be taken as historical, their miracles as poetical. 

I have already pointed out the great settlement of the 

Hiya tribes,” or the “ lonians,” in western Greece, and 
I have adverted to the term Ionian as applied to the sea 
which laves the shores of that country. It was from the 
clans of one of the Pandava brothers — these warlike chiefs 
whom I have just noticed, that the great eastern sea of 
Hellas, — the ^Egaian, derived its appellation. Vijaya,” 
or “ Victory,” was the proud designation of Arjoona, the 
third of the Pandavas ; his martial bands were, from this 
title of Yijaya,” by the regular patronymic form, desig- 
naterd the Yaijaya,” or “ tlie clans of Yijaya;” an appel- 
lation that took firm root in the Greek language as 
’Aigaios/ These warlike tribes I look upon as the relics 
of the great conflict recorded in the Mahabliarata, an 
event fixed at about me. 11-30; wdiich, from connecting 
circumstances, I am inclined to place about fiftj^ years 
previous to this date. The ’’Aigaians undoubtedly formed 
a part of the Himalayan emigration, more especially in 
connection with the people of Cashmir. Vigi-para, a 
corruption of Vijaj^a-pur,” or Yijaya-town,” still stand- 
ing in Cashmir, taken in connection with the temple of 
the Pandoos (of w^hom Arjoona or Yijaya was one), and the 
settlement in Greece of the Cashmirians and Ilimalayans 
(Xynia and Othrys), throw a powerful light upon this 
ancient emigration, and supply, in the great conflict of the 

* As usual the ancieut digamraated sound of the “ v” was lost ; a prac- 
tice prevalent throughout the structure of the Greek. Tho name Vaijaya,” 
thus became ‘^Aijaia/' whence the adjective “ aigai-os-a-on.” The and 
are constantly commutable; hence '‘Agaios:* ** The Pali form is 

Wijja^o. 
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^Mahabharata/^ an adequate motive for this extensive 
settlement. 

The name of the martial Aijoona, the chief of the 
Aigaians, is well preserved in a northern district of Thessaly, 
called from him, Pelagonia,^^ properly ^^Phalgoonia,^^ 
from Phalgoonus,^^ a name of Arjoona.* 

The classical student will remember that the lonians 
were called "Pelasgoi Aigiales;^^ the latter term 
supposed to be Greek and translated Shores-men/^ ® 
With the idea of thesea^ however, it has no connection ; 
it simply means that the lonians, or horse-tribes, were 
^^Aijyaleis Pelaska,” or ^^^Arjuna^s — Clans of 
Pelasa.^’ The connection between the Attac and Benares 
has already been noticed, and nothing is more clear than 
that there existed in the earliest times the most intimate 
connection between north-western India and the eastern 
Gangetic provinces. Of this, no more direct and powerful 
evidence can be found, than tliat the Pali forms of the 
Sanscrit constitute the base of the Ionic dialect, while the 
source of the Doric is to be sought for in tlic rough 
northern Sanscrit, once spoken by the tribes bordering on 
Little Thibet. 

While the clans of Arjoona, the Aigaians,^^ settled in 
a powerful body on the eastern shores of Hellas, another 
large band of the same martial chiefs, colonised a consider- 
able portion of Epirus. These were the Kshetryas,^^ or 
"warrior caste who gave to their new abode the desig- 
nation of " Kshetr^ne,” or the " Kshetra-chiefs,^^* a 
name wliich appears in the Greek form of " Kestr-ine,^^ 
and supplied to the Homans the term " Castra.’^ These 
renowned clans were " Des-B^rati ^ (" Thes-Pr^oti 

' Wilson’s Sans. Lex. — Phalgoma. * *Aiyta\€s. 

3 From Kshetrya, a warrior, and ina, a king or chief. 

* The full form is Bhai-ata. The “ h ” being pronounced almost simul- 
taneously with the B,” and the short vowel totally eclipsed by the usual 
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i,e, of the ^^Lani> of Biiauata;^^ the same Bharatas/ 
be it remembered, who gave a title to tlie Maha- 
Bhauata,^^ the record of the tremendous war, which thus 
gave an additional population to northern Greece. The 

Des-Bhh*atians/^ or Tlies-Protians,^^ the reader will 
observe, arc found in Ilipairus, immediately in connection 
witli the Cashmirians and people of Draus,^ just as the 
Aigaians, the other division of tlie Pandari clans, are found 
contiguous to the same pco])le in Thessaly. But yet this 
survey of the Pandavas and the Bharatas is far from being 
complete. They appear again across the southern channel 
of the Adriatic (Himalayan) waters, under the name of 
'^BTootii^^ (BTiutii), with the royal town Pandosia. 
Tlieir clans are again distinctly seen in Macedonia, as the 
Dassaretii,^ or Yadoo tribes; so called from Yadoo,’^ the 
country on the west of the Jumna river, about ^Mathura 
and Vrindavan, over which Yadoo rulcd.^ Again, bringing 
tiiesc people in connection Avith the Himalayan provinces, 
Crishna, one of thegreat warriors in the memorable conflict 
of the Mahabharata, is styled the Yadu-Nath, or Yadu- 
Lord,^^ being descended from Yadoo, the eldestson of Yayate, 
the fifth sovereign of the Lunar race.^^' He also will be 

clippiug stylo of the Greeks, left nothing but *‘Brata,” identical in sound with 
Brota (Rule i. Api>endix) ; the “p” and “b” are ordinary commutations. 
Des-Bharaty Land of Bhai*ata. 

* Mr. Grote remarks upon the Tliesprotians, We do not find the name 
Tbesprotians in Italy, but we find there a town named I’audosea. - -Hist. 
Greece, vol. iiL p. 553. It will now be evident, that it is of the utmost 
importance uot to take Greek definitions at second-hand. Had ISlr. Grote 
been aware that Thes-Protia was a corrupt form of Des-Bharatya, mean- 
ing the Land of the Bharata,” and that Brootii (Brutii) was another 
corrupt form for the last member of the compound, the case would have 
been distinctly seen ; since the form “ Bruttii ” would have been found to 
be analogous to the “Poles," and “ Thes-Protia/’ to “Pole-land” or 
Poland. ^ The Cassopsei and Dryopes. 

3 “Dasai'hah, the Yadavas, or people of Dasarha.” — W ilson’s Sans. Lex. 
— DetsharU. 

< Wilson’s Sans. I<ex. — Tadu. 


® Wilson, 8. V. 
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found acting a most important part in Grecian history.* I 
would liere point out a singular specimen of the Greek 
system of recording names, by which history was made to 
assume the garb of fable; it occurs in connection witli 
these early colonists of Greece. Evemerus, the Messe- 
nian, we are told, derived the parentage of a chief, called 
" Brotos/^ from a certain Brotos, an Autoclithon 
while Hesiod deduced it from Brotos, the son of Aither 
and Hemera; on ’which subject, misled by his Grecian 
guide, Mr. Grotc has very naturally remarked that, '^Tliis 
Brotos must probably be intended as the jirst of men/^^’ 
This strange piece of Greek travesty is, however, soon 
restored to its original text, by geographical evidence. 

Brotos, the Autochtiion^^ of Evemerus, is 

Buratas,^^ a chief of Barata an Atac-than/* 
(Autochtlion), or hero of the Atac-land ; Barata being 
situated about fifteen miles from the Atacthans, or 
Autochthons, as will be seen by the map of the Punjab ; 
while Hesiod^s genealogy comes nearly to the same point, 
since he makes his hero the son of Bharatas, the 

* Les Yiulavfxs Bubdiviads en uii grand nombre de tribus toutes allidea 
entr’ elles et avec d’autres, occuperit Ic vasto champ de I hiistoire ancienne ; 
e’est a cauise de cette parentc si etendue, quo les nieiiies iioms avoc les 
mfimes fails qui s y rattachent, ct <iui sont attribuds jl dilfdrents personages, 
m retronvent partoiit, depuis le Cachmir jiisqu' a Ceylon ; on dirait que les 
actions ainsi que toute chose dam TJnde, sont considerdes comme une 
propridtd de famille possddd en commun. Le Mahabarat, semb^ avoir 
did une guerre de I’lnde oiientale et ceutrale, centre I’lnde dc TO iit et 
du Nord. C’est sur le cliarnp d© Kuru pres de Hastinapoor, qu’elle fut 
arneuce, moins a une issue, qu’ A une pause, par la ddstruction rautuelle, 
des combatants ; a une grande pause dis-je, apres laquelle, comme d’une 
sourge qui pardit tarie pour un instant, et qui se deborde de nouveau, cut 
son cours dans une nouvelle sdrio erdvenements iinportants, semblable d 
ceux qui suivirent la guerre de Ti-oie : souldvoments de peuples, migrations, 
construction de villes, formations de nouveaux etats, changements de 
religion, et des innovations do toute sorte.” — Trover's Exam, Crit, Jlaj. 
Tar. vol. ii, p. 294. 

2 Hist. Greece, vol. i. p. 88, note 1. 
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Hai-The^ro‘ (Al-depos), or Haya^ Priest, and of Hem- 
aka, that is, the Himalayan Mountains*^ Notwith- 
standing these orthographical errors, however, the 
important fact of the careful preservation of the Hellenic 
genealogies is clearly established, as we shall repeatedly 
have occasion to remark ; so carefully treasured in fact are 
they, that they will, as we progress, afford the most 
interesting, as well as convincing proofs that, whether 
these genealogies ascend to the gods, or to heroes, or to 
men, they are equally trustworthy, as a thoroughly 
sound basis for history. The error is theirs who, trans- 
lating Sanscrit namc;s by homogeneous Greek sounds, 
and very naturally discrediting the absurdities thereliv 
produced, have upon this foundation been led to deny the 
existence of any historical basis upon which these errors 
repose. 

A little to the nortll-wx^st of the Cassopaei or Cashmi- 
rians, was the island of KouK-iiRAS, so called from its 
colonists, the Kork-waras’' or people of Kerku ' in Little 
Thibet; while being also a settlement of the^'PTlAVA- 
KEs (PTIaia-kes) or Haya Chiefs,'' its inhabitants were 
called Phoeaces. The name of ‘GScheria,^^ it also to - 
ceived from the settlers from Su^’kek, situate on tlic 

^ TiifcRO, tlie appellation of tlic Budliist priest, aScc Mahavaiiso, pa.'isi/u. 

“ Hai, or Hi; the Horse Tribe. 

^ Hem-era, “ a ” day, Him-aua ; Himalayan Mountain. — Ara, a moun- 
tain, is a term common to llajpootaua and other districts (the 6pos of the 
Greek and the Hot of the Hebrews). Vide Col. Tod’s account of Ara-boodh 
or the Jamant Aboo. 

** Kerku, hit. 35“ 8', long. 76® 10'. Awur signifies a stronghold, or fort ; 
as Peshawwr, frontier fort ; Kerh'awur (Kork’oorus), the fort of Kerku. 
The respective vowels “ u, a,” blend with “ w,” and form the long u ” in* 
Corenros and Corcyrus. {See Rule xvi. Appendix.) 

* Pa, a chief, and Hayaka, derivative of Haya, the horse. The Hayaiiian 
(Ionian) or Horse Chiefs. 

- ‘‘ Properly Shaker. Lat. 84® 10', long. 68® 45'. — Thornton, s. v. Spcit 

also Shakar. {See Rule i. Af>pendix.) 
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right bank of the Jailura, while a section of the Bullini, 
or the people of the Bolan, called the Dreban/ having 
been the first colonists of the island, gave to it the name 
of D REPANE. Still farther to the south lay the Ceph all- 
ini/^ (Gopal-ini) or chiefs of Crishna/^ ’ Avho had 
emigrated from ^^Cabul/^ the Asiatic corruption of 
"^Gopal/^ 3 while immediately to the west and north-west 
the clans of ‘^C arna/^ prince of Angadesa, took up their 
abode in the province of a^Carnania/^ a name derived 
from the usual Greek euphonic affix of the a/" and 
Caruari/^ the plural form of Carna. The small settlement, 
'^Carnos Isle/’ lies to the central west of ‘^Sicarnania.” 

Kama himself, the elder brother of the Pandoo princes, 
by the mother^s side, being the son of Surj a,’^ (^^the Sun,”) 
having taken the part of the Cooroos in the great conflict 
of the Maliabharata, had been slain by Vijaya (^gaeus), 
or Arjuna, the third of the Pandavas, who hence obtained 
the title of Karna-jit,” or ‘^Conqueror of Carna.” 
The history of Carna the Sun-born”^ will be again 
noticed in its proper place. The source of this Greek 
settlement is still seen in Karna,” a north-western 
district of Caslimir. The Suryatanyas, ® (Eurytanes,) or 
the Karnas, the clans of the Jumna, are to be seen on 
the southern base of the iEtolici Montes, or the moun- 
tains of Oude, while the Agr^i or people of Agra, lie 

^ Tho usual form is Drubbee; the pi. Drubban. Ruleii. — h, 

5 Gopalay Krishna, and ina, a chief. 

3 The Kopuenks, River of Arran, is very properly allCwed to be the 
River Cabul. Koph-eues is the Greet way of writing Qop-ina, or the 
Gopa King, i. e, Go-pala (Ca-bul-a) or Krishna. See Rule vi., in Appendix, 
for the constant interchange of the Greek with the Sanscrit “ oo," 
u,” and o.” This also shows tliat the Greek “ a ” must have been 
sounded as broadly as the Scotch. 

^ Surya-ja, epithet of Carna. 

® Eu is the ordinary Greek form for Su. Swrya, the Sun, and tamja, 
a child, — ^the Children of the Sun. Suryatanyd, the Jumna R. 
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immediately to the north. Flanking the Agrseans on the 
west, are the Am-Bhilochians/^ (Am-Philochians) or 
Bhiloochs of Am, a stronghold on the north-western 
bank of the Indus, enclosed between the river and the 
lofty and thickly wooded range of the Mabecn hills, an 
oflF-set of the Himalaya.^^‘ The Bomienscs, or ''Bainian 
tribes,^^ have already been noticed. Among the Ai r- 
aly’ans,’* QEt-Alayan or Oude-dwelleks/^ essentially 
the children of the SuiV^ are to be found also the 

Ophienses,’^ a name interesting both to the philologist 
and the historian. 

They are the Afghans. The term Ophi-^ensa, ^ Serpent 
tribe,^^ or Snake-tribe, vjz. the Tag, or Tacshak, is 
but the reflected Sanscrit of Opii gana, ^ or Af-ghan ; 
* Ahis,^ Sanscrit, ^ Op-his,^ Greek, and ^ Aphia,^ Cash- 
mirian, being the corresponding equivalents of the 
first ineniber of the compound. Yet this is the term 
^Afghan/ which the natives of that country, in the 
same spirit with the Greeks, their descendants, derived 
from the Persian ^ Afghan,^ lamentation,' given to 
the race, say they, on account of their lamenting their 
expulsion from Judxa." The historian thus learns, that 
the Tacshak or Serpent Tribe, (Opiiiensa) at the era of the 
Scindian emigration into Greece, formed but an insig- 
nificant portion of that nation, of which it has now 
usurped both the name and the power. 

Then, the Hellenes and the H el opes, or chiefs of the 
Heir,, were the dominant clans ; while both the people of 

* Thornton’s Punjab, vol. i. p. 52. Am is about fifty miles north-cast 
of Attock, and in lat. 34® 17', long. 72® 54', 

* Aitj a contraction for aditya, the .sun, and alaya, a dwelling ; ^v\iov 
of the Greeks. The people of Oude (also called Ayoodliiu) are the 'Oirei of 
the Greek geographers. 

^ Fermi, a tribe ; the digamniatcd “ v ” lost as usual. 

^ Oana, a tribe. Aph-gana, the serpent tribe ; ia the same with Apki' 
vensa, serpent tribe, or Afghan. 

P 
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the Damam (Athamania) and those of Cahun (Chaonia), 
the latter now comparatively an insignificant people, made 
a far more important appearance on the map of Greece, 
than the then slender tribe of the Ophienses or Afghans. 

I shall now rapidly bring this geographical sketch to a 
close; nor should I have taxed the patience of the reader 
to this extent, had it not been indispensable to dem on- 
strate irrefutably primitive Greece as being primitive India. 
On the “ Goorkha"'^ Hills (the ^^Corakos' Mons of 
iEtolia,) are the Goorkha Calli-enses/^^ or Goork- 
HA War-tribes; to their south the IIyan-tes,^^^ or 

Land of the Hyas/^ who are situated along the banks of 
the ^'E-Venus,^^^ so called from its having been a settlement 
of the Hya Brahmins. The Coureetes/ or ^‘ people 
of the Land of the Coree,’’ those founders of C^re-ta/^ 
and nurses of Zeus, are, in accordance with the sea-faring 
habits of their old country, situated near the southern 
shore of Hitolia. There is one characteristic of Indian 
society stamped irrevocably and unmistakeably upon the 
map of Greece, viz, the distinct provinces which are dotted 
over its surface. This separation it was that produced the 
civil wars, and ultimately the ruin of Greece. This it was, 
which, under the form of the Heptarchy, proved the weak- 
ness of England ; and this it is, wliicli with the same 
narrow feeling of a puny nationaiity, is still desired for 
Great Britain by the ignorant or the ambitious, as the 
best mode of forming an United Kingdom!^ The same 
system was evident in the In do- Saurian settlements of 
Palestine, where the children of Israel found the numerous 
tribes of the Hivite, Amorite, Perizzite, Jebusite, and many 

* The genitive of Corax is given, as showing the source of the term. 

^ From Calif war. 

^ MyaUf plural of Hya, and des (tis), land. 

* E‘Venu8 ia Hirvtna, — Vena, Brahma. See ^^E-phm-a, K jnrus;” “Hipur, 
Hi-pairoB.*’ ^^E-Bud-es” (He-Bnd-do.s). 

* Couretes. a derivative form of Coroe; Gr. form liovpT)Tes, — Eiig. Curetes. 
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others^ exactly analogous to the habits of these same 
Indians, 'whether under the name of Britons, Sachas, or 
Saca-soos (Saxons). The 'whole of Iridia,’^ writes Colonel 
Wilks,’ nothing more tlian one vast congeries of such 
republics. Hie inhabitants, ever in war, are dejiendent 
upon their rijspcctive Potails, who arc at the same time 
magistrates, (collectors, and jnincipal farmers. They 
trouble theinsclvcs very little about the fall and dismem- 
licrnieiit of empires; and provided the townsliip with its 
limits, which are exactly marked out by boundary line, 
remaiu intact, it is a matter ol perfect indiflcreuee to them 
whobeconH3s sovereign of the country/^’ 

^ 8kt!iv'])es of tlic South of lutliii, vol. i. p. 1 17. 
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XIII. 

THE IIELTAI)^. 


“ Fountain of Light ! tliat from tliy golden iim 
Slicdst the bright strcanis that flood the circling year. 

Or glow’st within yon living gems that burn 
Throughout the blue of Gloky’s hallowed sphere ; 

As is ‘ the voice of many waters,’* thine 

Hymns a Sire’s might from an eternal shrine !” — K. P. 

The same tendency to an adoration of the visible powers 
of nature, which debased humanity ; from the worshipper 
of the sun, to tlic worshipper of the Vicar-gods of the 
east and the west; very early gave a distinctive title to the 
hierarchies of the Solah^^ and the Liinar^^ race, a title 
applied to the primeval inhabitants of the world, and 
derived from their specific worship of the Sun and the 
Moon. These titles became the distinctive appellations of 
two vast sections of the human family. When, therefore, 
we read of ancient tribes, represented as Chix.diien of 
THE SuN,’^ or Children of the Moon,^^ we shall by 
no means consider such appellations as mythological, but 
as the correct and precise designation of these primitive 
idolaters. This distinction will have its full weight in the 
venerable annals of tlie Apian Land, and of Egypt and 
Home, and Peru. In Bharata Versha, or India, agreeably 
to this practice, the tw’o great dynasties of the land, were 
divided into the Surya Vansa,<or Solar dynasty, and the 
Chandra Vansa, or Lunar dynasty. The former were the 
earliest settlers in Greece ; and tlic religiou.s exponents of 


* Kuv., chap. i. v. 15. 
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this people appear to have been the Dodan, or Brahminical 
priests of the great tribe, Doda. 

The earliest records we possess of the Brahminical 
worship, or, indeed, of the Brahminical literature, are 
those Yedas ‘ which consist of invocations to the Sun, the 
Moon, the winds, and the most obvious agents of nature. 
These are exempt from the puerile interpolations which 
disfigure the Puranas. 

A time came, however, when the Lunar Pace (of which 
Bud'ha was considered the great head), adopted the 
worship of the One God. This change was followed by 
centuries of religious warfare, in which the hostile races 
of the Surya Yansa and the Chandra Yansa were the 
mighty champions. The same errors of record which 
have disfigured the annals of primeval Greece, have not 
spared those of Asiatic countries. Tlius we are told in 
the ancient chronicles of Persia, of the long wars vhich 
raged between Iran and Turan,^^ without our obtaining 
thereby any just idea of the distinctive religion of these 
embittered foes. A correct interpretation of these im- 
portant names, received by Persians of the present day as 
Persian — ^just as the Greeks of antiquity conceived San- 
scrit vocables to be Greek — will give an insight into 
fact as the foundation of fable. Air a*, the name of 

Pururavas, the son of Buddha, the great Buddhist patriarch, 
was so denominated from the wife of Bud’ha, chief 

of the Lunar race. Hence the plural form, ^^Airan, 
the people of Biuriui and their land, Iran and Irania."^ 

Their opponents were the Turan, a corrupt form of 
SiJKAN. Sura, the ‘‘Sun,^^ Suran, the ‘^Suns, or Sun 
Trilics/^ 

Here, then, wc have a distinct view of the respective 


' Sec the Itcg. Veda Siuihita, ti-anslated hy I’rofessor Wilson. 
More conimonly written Ailu : "1” and “ ” are coinmuteblo. 
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champions of, and the causes for, a furious and protracted 
contest. 

These foes of the Airanians, or Buddhists, are mentioned 
under the designation of Diws, the Deus of the Romans^, 
and the Devas of the Sanscrit. Thus, at length, we ob- 
tain the definition of the term. The Devas are Brah- 
mins, for such is the ordinary acceptation of the title; 
hence, such too, is the signification of the term 
Further, to prove that this long conflict, noticed by 
Ferdousi, is between these rival sects, another error of 
the same author is sufficient ; for even an error, submitted 
to €L patient enquirer, will often prove a most valuable 
authority. The^Diw with whom the heroic 

Rustam fights long in a doubtful contest, is the Drw 
Su-VED,^^ or ^‘The High Caste Brahmiiiical Vedantist.’^ 
It is thus, that sounds and forms are transmitted for cen- 
turies, when all idea of their true signification has long 
been swallowed up by time. 

So, also, when Mohsan talks of the work ^^Timsar 
Dasater,” or tlic Venerable Desatir/^ he means Timsar 

Das-Sootra,^^ or the Ten Sootras. 

I would now take a rapid survey of the vast Tribes of 
the Sun,^^ whose influence and religious practices very 
early penetrated to the remotest regions. In a general 
point of view, we may look upon Oude, as having been the 
first great and ancient focus of the region of the 
Children of the Sun, of whom Rama was the patriarch. 
The prevalence of the Solar tribes in Egypt, Palestine, 
Peru, and Rome, will be evident in the course of the 
following rapid survey, for it will be impossible to do 
more than give a sketch of this widely spread people. In 
Egypt, where they are found to hold the chief sway, the 
religious system was so far tolerant, as freely to permit of 

1 Dio, Deo, Diu, Dyo, Diw, Dew, Deya> Deu, Do, are but various forms 
of the same words. 
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the worship of Buddha, the ^eat head of the Lunar Race, 
and the incorporation into their religious system of much 
of his philosophy. In fact, the hierarchic constitution of 
Egypt embraced and freely permitted rituals and forms of 
worship of the most diverse character, with the exception 
of some few, which were peculiarly objectionable to the 
national sensibilities. 

The children of the great Surya race of Northern 
India, are, throughout the world, to be recognised by 
their gigantic buildings, and still more distinctly, by those 
massive walls, and great public works, which strike the 
beholder with astonishment alike in Rome, Italy, Greece, 
Peru, Egypt, and Ceylon. They may with great propriety 
in all these instances be termed Cyclopaean, L e. the style 
of building adopted by those Guklo-pes (IvwKXoTre?) or 
chiefs of the north-* Jumna, as well as the countries adjacent 
to the Rama tribes of Oude. This race early formed 
settlements in Greece to the south of Achaia : they were 
the Arcadians, and proudly styled themselve Pro 
Selenoi,^^ Before the Lunar Race/^ Their name 
was expressive of the fact of their being distinguished 
as coming from the Arca-des,'^ * or of the Land 
of the Sun ; the more immediate district whence 
they emigrated, being the Arac-des,^^ or Arac land, 
in the vicinity of Akeha;* the form ‘^Arak,^^ and the 
Irak of the district of Babylon, being varieties of the 
same word. The very early prevalence of the Sun tribes 
in the Peloponnesus is clear. It was this people who 
gave to that large division of Greece the name of the 

Apian Land a term which has constituted the stand- 
ard literary enigma of ancient and modern times. They 
were the ‘^Apian,^^ or the "The Suns.^^^ The reader 

* Area, the sun, and des, land. * Vide Map of the Indian Settlements. 

^ A bif the Sun ; Persian plural Abi-an, Suns. The usual Sanscrit form 
is Avi; the “v,” *‘b,” and. *^p/* commutable: hence Apian, 
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will rcmciTibcr that Ais-cul-apms was the son of Apollo/ 
or the Sun ; that is quite correct. He was the offspring 
of the (5 reat Sun/^ and consequently the ^^Ais- 

ci’L-Arius/or Chief of the Sun Thibe/^* a title which 
no more throws doubt on his personality or medical 
capacity, than that of the “ Sons of the Mist/’ as applied to 
the Edinburgh school of medicine. ^^The princes of 
INlewar/’ Avrites Colonel Tod/ are the elder branch of 
the Surya \ ansa, or Children of the Sun. Another pa- 
tronymic is Ragboovansa, derived from a predecessor of 
llama, the focal point of each scion of the Solar race. The 
prince of Mewar is styled ^'Hindoo Sooraj/’ (Sun of the 
Hindoos). This descendant of one hundred hings shows 
himself in cloudy weather from the Soorya Gokra/’ or 
Balcony of the Sun. The great object of adoration among 
the Egy))tians was Apis/’ (Abis,) i, c\, the Sun/’ and 
their conneetioii both with Oude and the Solar -worship is 
as distinctly seen from the appellation of their land, 
^^Aetia.”" both ^^the land of Oude/’ and ^^the land of 
the Sun/’ while the ^^Ramas” of Oude, arc as self-evident 
in ^hRAMi:s-i:s/’* or Chief of the Ramas.” 

Another ancient name of the Peloponnesus, was 
‘^Inac hia,” or the ‘Maud of tlie Suns,” ^ whence also the 
Inachus River, the Inacliidm and the luachi-enses, or Sun 
tribes. The most venerable name to be met with in the 
Argivc genealogies is Inachus, or the Sun-king,” both of 
whose sons were Autoclitlions, or the descendants of the 
Chiefs of the Attock,^’® The race of Inachus, or more 

^ The A’ Polio of the Greeks, and Ikial of the Scriptures, are merely 
various forms of the same name : they will Ije duly noticed. 

2 Ar from ITcri-<n.d-es the Greeks m;vdc the comipt form Heia c’lcs, so 
did they clip the form Ais-cul apyiis into As-cUepioa. {See Rulei. Appendix.) 

* Auj a chief; cieZ, a tribe; Api, the Sun. * Rajasth., vol. i. p. 211. 

* Aetia; a contracted form of Adilya, the enn. 

* From Jlama and es, a chief. 

7 Jjiaca, the aim ; derivative form of Jna, the sun , — Inach ia, Sol-laud. 

® ,See chap. viL p. 58. 
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correctly speaking, the Inacas, was co-exterisive with the 
world, both old and new. They were the In^cas of Peku,* 
a term signifying the land of ^^The Sun/' whose people 
were Peruvians/' or people of the Sun." Here also 
the same vast public works arc the characteristic of the 
Cyclopaean Ramas, who are still further demonstrated by 
their festival of the Rama-Sitva, or Rama and Seda, his 
wife. ^^From Rama/' observes Colonel Tod/ ‘^all the 
tribes termed Surya Vansa, or Race of the Sun, claim 
descent; as the princes of Mewar, Jcipoor, Merwar, 
Bekaner, and other numerous clans." Ayodia" was the 
first city founded by the race of Soorya. Like other 
capitals, its importance must have risen by slow degrees ; 
yet, making every allowance for exaggeration, it must 
have attained great splendour long anterior to Rama. Its 
site is well known at this day under the contracted name 

of Oude Overgrown greatness characterised 

all the ancient Asiatic capitals, and that of Ayodia was 
immense. Lucknow, the present capital, is traditionfilly 
asserted to have been one of the suburbs of ancient Oude, 
and so named by Rama, in compliment to his brother, 
Laeshman.* 

The names of Laemon, the mountains of Oude, the 
fourteen tribes of Oude Ramas Call-id-Romos "), 
the tribe of Lova," son of Rama, and the (kuialovii 
Montes, have already been brought before the reader. 
This is the ancient race that reared such grand structures 
in Greece. Of these, Colonel Mure^ has justly observed : 
^^It is difficult to class the men who ei’ected or inhabited 
the noble structures of Mycense, and who certainly pre- 
ceded the Dorian Conquest, in the same rank of mythical 
nonentity as the barbarous semi-demons who figure in 

^ Puru, the sun. Paruvyu-a-um, derivative form of Pirn (the Solar 
* R^asthan, p. 45. ^ Rajasthau, p. 38. 

* Hist of Or. Lit., vol. i, p. 24. 
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northern romances. We feel as if the existence of the 
former ought to have been as intimately associated with 
their residence, even in the popular legend, as that of the 
Egyptian kings, with their pyramids and palaces. They 
are the men of Egypt, they are the men of Peru, they are 
the men of Eoma, i. e, IIama!^ They are the same race. 
^^That E/Ome,^^ writes Niebuhr, '^was not a Latin name, 
was assumed to be self-evident, and there can be no doubt 
that the city had another of an Italian form, which was used 
in the sacred books, like the mysterious name of the Tiber. 
The name Roma, which has a Greek look,* like that of the 
neighbouring town of Pyrgi, belonged to the city at the 
time when all the towns round about it were Pelasgian.*^ 
Again, in another remarkable passage displaying that 
sagacity for which he was so distinguished, Niebuhr 
remarks: This western world was connected with that 

primeval and extinct world which we call the New. The 
ancient Aztecans, whose calendar was the most perfect 
which was anywhere used for civil purposes before the 
Gregorian, had a great year, consisting of 104 solar years. 
Their inode of dividing it accorded with their system of 
numeration, in which twenty -five was the base. During 
this period they, too, introduced tw o intercalatious, making 
up tw^enty-five days between them ; and when we read of 
the Mexican festivals of the New Fire at the beginning of 
a new secular period, it is impossible not to be reminded 
of the Roman, or properly speaking, the Etruscan secular 
festivals; more especially os at Rome a new fire was 
kindled in the temple of Vesta ou every first of March.*^* 

* The evidencei of the settlements, clans, and early history of Rome, are 
even more dixtiAet (hlfl the primitive liistory of Greece. Ou ihe subject 
of the early hlsiofyof Rotne, I have naade considerable progress. 

^ Vol. i. p. 207 . Uiebuhr was very naturally led to imagine this cele- 
brated name to be derived from strength." The Son&ciit long a” 

very frequently replaces the 6 ” and “ w ” of the Greek ; just as the 
dialectic change in I’oscidou and Poseidiln. 

* Niebuhrs Rome, vol. i p. 281. 
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The identity of practice in Rome and Peru under 
numerous points of view, I shall shortly have occasion to 
notice. But I shall now firmly rivet the chain of evidence 
that connects the children of Peru/^ that is, the child- 
ren of THE SuN,^^ with the Soorya Vansa, or Sun tribe of 
Oude. They arc then, both the people of the Un-des^' and 
the ^^An-des.^^ Undcs^^ is the general name of the tract 
of country situated between the Cailas and Himalaya 
ranges of mountains west of Lake Ravanas Hrad, and in- 
tersected by the course of the Sutlej river, which, issuing 
from that lake, Hows to the north-west.^^ ‘ To this day,^^ 
observes Colonel Tod/ An-i>es still designates the 
Alpine regions of Thibet, bordering on Chinese Tartary 
Here, then, w e have the llamas of Oude directly connected 
with the Andes, and the people of Peru with the Cuclopes 
(Cyclopes), or Chiefs of the Jumna the same tribes 
which we shall find cliaracterised, both in Greece and 
Rome, as the Cyclopes, or owmers of vast GukHa,” or 
^Micrds of cattle. Hence the constant allusion of th6’ 
early writers to the Oxen of the Sun/^ and the immense 
flocks of sheep which covered the country of the Ar- 
cades, or Land of the Sun.^' Nor arc the people of 
Mexico less connected with this race ; their language, a 
dialect of the Sanscrit, at once betrays them. If the 
land of Peru derived that name from "" the Suns (Peru), 
not less did that of IMcxico from the abundance of its 
gold and silver, Makshjco.* But our evidences of the 

' Hamilton's E. IndL Gaz., voL ii. p. 692. Un ties is tho local form for 
Urna-dos. 

’ Rajasth., vol. i. p. 44. Col. Tod however derives tho term from Anga, 
the country of Kama, tho son of Soorya. 

® Makahika, is a mineral substance, of which two kinds are described. 
The SviirnuinUkshika, or *gold Makshika,’ of a bright yellow colour, 
apparently tho common pyritic iron ore; and the Rupyamaskika, or *silffer 
Makshika.’ They are, however, perhaps rather synonymous of the gold 
and silvei oi'c I’ospectively, than the names of species.** — Wilson’s San§i 
IjCX, Clavigero incorrectly derives Mexico from their wai-god Moxitli. 
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identity of the race which peopled this country, do not rest 
simply upon language; the great monuments of this 
ancient people equally demonstrate their origin. Let us 
hear one who has had access to the most authentic 
documents connected with the ancient races of Peru. 

The walls of many of the houses have remained unaltered 
for centuries ; the great size of the stones, the variety of 
their shapes, and the inimitable workmanship they display, 
give to the city (Cuzco), that interesting air of antiquity 
and romance, which fills the mind with pleasing though 
painful veneration.^^ * 

Again, speaking of the fortress of Cuzco, he writes: 
The fortress, walls^ and galleries were all built of stone : 
the heavy blocks of which were not laid in regular courses, 
but so displayed that the small ones might fill up the 
interstices between the great. These formed a sort of 
rustic work, being rough hewn, except towards the edges, 
which were finely wrought. Many of these stones were of 
vast size, some of them being full thirty-eight feet long, 
by eighteen broad, and six feet thick. * Like the vast 
remains of the Giik^cla race, in Greece, and the marvels of 
architectural power in Ceylon, the traveller still meets, 
especially in the central regions of the table land, with 
memorials of the past, remains of temples, palaces, 
fortresses, terraced mountains, great military roads, 
aqueducts, and other public works, which, whatever 
degree of science they may display in their execution, 
astonish him by their number, the massive character of 
the materials, and the grandeur of the design.”* Nor 
does this writer’s account of the united enterprise and 
industry required to construct a road over the grand 
plateaux, afford an inferior idea of the resources of these 
“ Children of the Sun,” the ancient people of the Eamas. 

* Prescott’ Peru, voL L p. 16 ; from Mem. of Qen. MUller, voL ii. 226. 

* Prescott’s Peru, voL i p. 16. • Ibid., p. 69. 
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It was conducted/^ remarks Mr. Prescott/ over 
pathless sierras buried in snow; galleries were cut for 
leagues^ through the living rock ; rivers were crossed by 
means of bridges, that hung suspended in the air ; preci- 
pices were scaled by stairways, hewn out of the native bed ; 
ravines of hideous depth were filled up with solid masonry. 
In short, all the difficulties that beset a wild and moun- 
tainous region, and which might appal the most courageous 
engineer of modern times, were encountered and success- 
fully overcome The broken portions that still 

survive here and there, like the fragments of the great 
Homan roads scattered over Europe, bear evidence to their 
primitive grandeur, and have drawn forth the eulogium of 
a discriminating traveller, usually not too profuse in his 
panygeric, that the roads of the Incas, were amongst the* 
most useful and stupendous works, ever executed by 
man/ ^ If the mighty industry of this wonderful people 
has so powerfully excited the admiration of the traveller in 
AmeriesP, tlie ancient achievements of the same Ramas in 
Roma, have not less called forth the astonishment of the 
most sagacious critic of modern times, 1 allude to the 
illustrious Niebuhr, whose perspicuous vie^v of antiquity, 
unaided save by the glimmering light of the Greek and 
Roman historian, took in, in its just proportions, the 
venerable Temple of Time. The reign of Tarquinius,^^ 
writes that great man, have already remarked, is 
probably separated by a great chasm from the preceding 
period ; for under him Rome presents quite a different 
appearance from what it had before presented. The 
conquests ascribed to Ancus Marcius are confined to a 
very small extent of country : he made himself master of 
the mouth of the Tiber, and fortified Ostia. 

But after him a state of things is described by historians 


' Prescott 6 Penij voL L p, 59. 

’ fVom Humboldt's Vue des CordiUdra, p. 294. 
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of which traces are still visible. Even at the present day 
there stands unchanged the great se^Ycr, the Cloaca 
Maxima, the object of which, it may be observed, was not 
merely to carry away the refuse of the city, bat ckiejly 
to dtain the large lake^ which was fanned by the Tiber y 
between the Capitoline, Aventine, and Palatine, and then 
extended between the Capitoline and Aventine, and 
reached, as a swamp, as far as the district between the 
Quirinal and the Viniinal. 

This work, consisting of three semicircles of immense 
square blocks, wliich though without mortar ^ have not to 
this day moved a knife’s brcadtli from one another, drew 
the winter from tlic surface, conducted it into the Tiber, 
and thus changed the lake into solid ground ; but as the 
Tiber itself had a marshy bank, a large wall was built, as 
an embankment, the greater part of which still exists. 
This structure, equalling the Pyramids in extent and 
massiveness (and Niebuhr might have added, built by the 
same people), far surpasses them in the difficulty of its 
execution. It is so gigantic that the more you examine it 
the more inconceivable it becomes, bow even a large and 
powerful State could have executed it. In comparison 
with it, the aqueducts of the emperors cannot be 
considered grand ; for they were built of bricks, with 
cement in the inner parts; but in the more ancient work, 
everything is made of square blocks of hewn Alban stone, 
and tlic foundations are immensely deep.” ^ These arc the 
people who constructed the ancient Catabothra of Bccotia, 
drained tlie valleys of Cashmir and Thessaly, constructed 
the magnificent tanks and canals of Ceylon, the venerable 
walls of Mycenie, reared the gloomy grandeur of the 
Egyptian Thebes, and the magnificence of the Temple of 
Solomon. True it is that the whole of this race did not 
continue in the region of the "Children of the Sun,” but 

* Niebuhr’s Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 60. 
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not the less were they the identical people of the same 
land. The same tribe, who from the vicinity of Cashmir 
colonised the Luk-ces-tis/^ or ^^Lancas Land/^ of the 
Macedonians, and the Magadhas of Greece, gave the name 
to the most southerly part of Hindostan, viz., the island of 
Ceylon, to wliicli appellation, but for this emigration it 
had no claim. And not the least interesting result of the 
geographical evidences already advanced of the original 
localities, which gave a population to Hellas, is the 
confirmation of the wide-spread Hindoo idea, that the 
island of Ceylon had originally no just claim to the name 
of Lanca ; an evidence brought out by the fact that all the 
members of the Hellenic emigration surrounding Lyncestis 
or Laiicas Land, are of a high northerly latitude. 
Speaking of Lanca, the Honourable G. Tumour, observes, 
in his ‘^Epitome of the History of Ceylon, when 
alluding to a Hindu traveller, in the last century : ^^The 
testimony of this Hindu is the more valuable, as the 
identification of Ceylon with Lanca is not admitted by the 
Indian Pundits or, rather, to use Tod^s words, it is an 
idea scouted by the Hindoos, who transfer Lanca to a 
very distant region.^^ The comprehensive views of the Old 
World, held by the illustrious Niebuhr, and the traditional 
belief of the Hindoos, relative to Lanca^s land, (Lynccs-tis),‘ 
will be both amply justified to the attentive student, by 
the venerable genius of antiquity, who with one hand 
reaches to Thrace, with the other to the Cis- Alpine rocks. 

The Lanca people, both of Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy, 
were undoubtedly the people bordering on the northern 
frontiers of the Himalaya ; more especially those in the 
neighbourhood of Ravans Roodh, or Ravana^s Lake^ 
about ten miles from that ^^Manasa-leh,^^ or “Men- 
ZALEH,^^ which I have lately noticed in Egypt, and in the 
Himalayas. Hence it was, that Ravana, the rival lord- 


i Lunces-dea. 
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paramount of India, was expelled by Rama, the sovereign of 
Oude, his warlike opponent, who has been already noticed 
as the great patriarch of the Surya Vansa. The tribes 
of Havana are the fitting Buddhistic accompaniments to the 
emigrants from Thibet. A still larger body of this people, 
from their settlements in Thrace, moved forward into 
Italy. The bands of I’Scardoh/^ and the Himalaya, as 
we have already seen, formed settlements upon Mount 
Scardus and Adrius. The population of the Draus gave 
its name to the large confluent of the Danube, called the 
Drave, and by the Romans, the Draus, or Dravus, (a mere 
variation of the same term), taking its rise to the north of 
the Carnic Alps. Not far from the north-western shores 
of the Adriatic, the people of Lanca formed one of their 
earliest settlements, that of Patavi-hm, or the 
"'BundiiAS TowN;d‘ * while the record of the old country was 
faithfully preserved in the foundation of the neighbouring 
town, ^^Adria,dd Himal dTAN,^^^ or Hamil-ton.^^ 
Immediately to the south of this flowed the important 
river, Pa DUS, that is, ^‘BunnAdsd^ River, contiguous to 
which were the very people, whose history we are 
discussing. They appear in the Roman form of Lingones, 
that is, in plain terms, LANC-GONfts,"* or Lanca tribes. 

And now we are about to arrive at the crowning 
certificate of history. Behold the memory of their chie^ 
Ravana, still preserved in the city of Ravenna, and see on 
the western coast of Italia, its great rival R^a, or Roma. 
How that great city of the Solar Rajpoots — the " Gena 
TAGA-TA,dd or " Gens Toga.ta,^^ ^ that is, the Tag Race* 

* Pata, Budlia ; Patavi, Budhayi, — or people of BudliA (S^ Rule vi) 

* Tan, a land : properly spelt fkan. 

* Oana, a tribe. Short vowel in the various forms " S, 6, it** (8^ 

Rule il Appendix.) * Oena, a tribe. 

‘ The Tag is a renowned Rigpoot Tribe. The Toga the Rftmas, was 
the dress worn by this tribe. The race was of the Taqa-des (Toqa-tvs), 
that is, Tag'land. 
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gradually reduced, by the combined powers of policy and 
war, the once mighty ^Torooshcas and Hooscas, 
(E ^Trusca^s and Oscans), a people of Cashmirian origin, 
is well known to the student of history. He may not, 
however, as clearly understand the internal structure of 
the society of Rome, and her domestic policy ; for this he 
must exercise independent and energetic research. That 
city had its Curule, chair of ivory, from tlie royal chair 
of the Gurus, the opponents of the Pandus (Pandusia) its 
tribe of Pleb^s’^ ‘ — (Plebe-ians,) from the Soodras of 
India, and its Sen-ators more correctly, SeN-nat 
WARs,’^ ^ or War-chiefs/^ from the same land. The 
reader will perceive that the knowledge of the Romans, 
relative to the sources of their own language, was about as 
correct as that of the Greeks, when speaking the old 
Hellenic tongue. The office of the Sen-nath-war^^ had 
nothing to do with a Senex’^ As I have a work in 
progress on the early history of Rome, I reserve any 
further remarks on that subject for a future period. But 
let us, cre we close the survey of this energetic race, in 
connection with its great architectural achievements, listen 
to the remarks of Bertolacci,’ relative to the surprising 
works constructed in what I w'ould call southern or 

Ceylon, near the lake of Condeley, distant about sixteen 
miles from the lake of Trincomalce. This lake/^ 
says the writer. wliich comprehends nearly fifteen miles 
in circumference, is embanked in several places by a wall 
of large stones, each from twelve to fifteen feet long, broad 
and thick in proportion, lying one over the other, in the 
most masterly manner, so as to form a parapet of immense 
strength. At what time, or under what Government this 

* Plchas — A man of a degraded tribe — an outcast. 

2 Sen, an army ; nafli, a chief, or lord : war, Persian attributive. {See 
Rule xvi. Appendix.) 

^ 111 the lion. G. Tumour’s Sketch of tlio Hist, of Ceylon. 
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surprising work was constructed, there is no satisfactory 
account to be obtained ; but its magnitude evinces a very 
numerous population, with a strong government, possessing 
the power of putting it in action, and of guiding its strength 
and industry ; as well as of exhibiting at the same time 
a degree of civilisation, from which the present inhabitants 
are far removed. That part of this majestic work 
particularly deserves attention, where, by a parapet of 
nearly one hundred and fifty feet in breadth at the base, 
and thirty in the summit, two hills are made to join, in 
order to encompass and keep in the waters of this lake. In 
this work, then, wc find the incontestible signs of an 
immense population, and of an extensive agriculture. It 
is apparently the most ancient of all other works extant in 
Ceylon ; so ancient, that it cannot be traced to any of the 
Governments or kingdoms of the Brahmins. We must 
therefore say, that the further hack we go towards the 
remotest antiquity y we find the island rising in the ideas it 
impresses upon our minds, respecting its civilisation and 
prosperity.^'' 

The same might be, undoubtedly, asserted of various 
parts of Greece, particularly of Boeotia, where the ancient 
Catabothra, by which that country had at one time 
been effectually drained, were in the historical times of 
Greece, allowed to fall into ruinous neglect. If we turn 
again to Peru, other evidences arise to mark the identity of 
this great people, of which nothing can be a stronger 
proof than the identity of especial social usage. The 
Peruvians, and their ancestors, the Indians, are in this 
point of view at once seen to be the same people. " The 
leaves of the Cuca,” writes Prescott,’ when gathered, are 
dried in the sun, and being mixed with a little lime, form 
a preparation for chewing, much like the betel-leaf of the 
east; the pungent leaf of the hetel was in like manner 


* PrescotVs Peru, vol. 1 p. 138. 
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mixed with lime when chewed. The similarity of this 
social indulgence in the remote east and west is singular P 
Again; let ns hear a most careful observer, when 
travelling in the neighbourhood of Cashmir, a very little 
north of the true Cyclops of India. Ahmed Shah 
approached me, bareheaded, and when near he frequently 
stopped and salaamed, by bowing low, and touching the 
ground with the back of his hand, and then carrying it to 
his forchcad.^^ ‘ Vigne then adds this allusion, from 
^'llobertson^s History of America,^^ Montezuma returned 
the salutation of Cortes, by touching the earth with his 
hand, and then kissing it.^^ 

The Chasquis, or runners of that country, are at once 
the Indian Cossids,^^ and the Hemerodrornoi,^^ of the 
Spartans ; while the Peruvian provision made for a ready 
communication with the capital, may remind one of the 
similar institution of ancient Rome, when under the 
Caesars she was mistress of half the world. Again : the 
the flocks of lamas, or Peruvian sheep, were appropriated 
exclusively to the Sun, and to the Inca ; their number was 
immense, they were scattered over the different provinces, 
chiefly in the colder regions of the country, where they 
were entrusted to the care of experienced shepherds, who 
conducted them to diflferent pastures, according to the 
change of seasons.^^ ® These, then, are the Arcades, or 

Suns,’’ of Greece, with their vast flocks and herds ; 
these are the Oxen of the Sun,^’ which the ancient poets 
of Greece celebrated as being sacred to Helios — these are 
the Inachi-enses,^ or In^ca-tribes of the HeP-ines,’^ or 
" Sun-kings,’^ — these are the Apian,” or Sun tribes 
called also Api-dones ” (Api-tanyas),* or ‘‘ Sons of the 
Sun;” these are, in fine, the northern Soorya-vansa of 

^ Vigne’s Cashmir, vol. ii. p. 225. 

* Prescott’s Peru, vol. i. p. 66. ® Ibid, p. 48. 

* Inca, the sun, and 'ensa, a tribe. ® Api, the sun, and tanaya^ a son. 
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ludia^ who looked forward to the Sun, as their abode/^ 
after death; that is, the Hellenic '^El-ysium/^ * Of the 
magnificence of this worship of the God of the East, both 
in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Persia, as well as in Peru, 
we have no reason to doubt. In the latter country, 
particularly, it appears to have been the object of his 
worshippers, to imitate, as far as possible, the magnificent 
splendours of this deity of the rayed majesty. 

But, oil ! wliat pencil of a living star 
Could paint that gorgeous car. 

In which as in an ark supremely bright, 

Tlie Lord of boundless light 
Ascending calm o’er the Empyreum sails, 

And with ton thousand beams his awful beauty veils.* 

The most renowned of the Peruvian temples, says 
Prescott,^ ^'the pride of the capital, and the wonder of 
the empire, was at Cuzco, where, under the munificence of 
successive sovereigns, it had been so enriched that it 
received the name of Coricancha,'* or the place of gold. 
The interior of the temple was the most worthy of 
admiration. It was totally a mine of gold. On the 
western wall was emblazoned a representation of the deity, 
consisting of a human countenance, looking forth amidst 
innumerable rays of light, which emanated from it in 
every direction, in the same manner as the sun is often 
personified with us. The figure was engraved on a massive 
plate of gold, of enormous dimensions, thickly powdered 
with emeralds and precious stones. It was so situated in 
front of the great eastern portal, that the rays of the 
morning sun fell directly upon it, and at its rising, lighted 

^ From Ilcii, the sun, and vusi, an abode ; forming by the blending of 
the SHiiscrit “ v” witli its accompanying vowels, the Greek a.s El- 
usium. {See Ride xvi. Appendix.) 

* Hymn to Surya, translated by Sir W. Jones. ^ Vol. i. p. 91. 

^ Read- -Oil uri Caucbft. <77/-Mr, a horse ; of; Cancha, — gold. Ghur Ls 
the present Hindoostaui for Qriha ; cancha, is pure Sanscrit for gold. 
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up the whole of the apartment with an effulgence that 
seemed more than natural, and which was reflected back 
from the golden ornaments with which the walls and 
ceiling were everywhere encrusted. Gold, in the figurative 
language of the people, was the tears wept by the Sun, 
and every part of the interior of the temple glowed with 
burnished plates and studs of the precious metal. The 
cornices which surrounded the walls of the sanctuary were 
of the same costly material, and a broad belt of gold work, 
let into the stone work, encompassed the whole exterior of 
the edifice.” How little do we know of that gorgeous 
pomp, or solemn grandeur, which we have good reason to 
believe attended in every region of the ancient world the 
adoration of the glorious orb of day, since we find that a 
nation totally secluded from all intercourse with our own 
hemisphere, had arrived at such a state of civilisation. 

Let us now, from Peru, direct our glance towju’ds uorth- 
w^estern India, where w e cannot but be delighted with the 
guidance of Colonel Tod, the accomplished annalist of the 
martial Kajpoots, the children of the Sun. At the 
J eipoor Court,” writes this energetic officer, whose princes 
claim descent from Cush, the second son of Hama, the 
Bha^n Septimi ^ is peculiarly sacred. The chariot of the 
sun, drawn by eight horses, is taken from the temple 
dedicated to that orlj, and moves in procession. In the 
mythology of the Kajpoots, of wdiich we have a better 
idea from their heroic poetry than from the legends of 
the Brahmins, the Sun-god is the deity they are most 
anxious to propitiate ; and in his honour they fearlessly 
expend their blood in battle from the hope of being received 
into his mansion. Their highest heaven is, accordingly, 
the B^hanVhan, or B^hanu-loca,^ The region of the 
Sun.” “ r At Oodipoor the Sun has universal preference, his 


^ The seventh day of the sim ; called also the birth of the sun. 
2 Rajast., vol. i. p. 563. 
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portal' is the chief entrance to the city ; his name gives 
dignity to the chief hall of the palace; and from the 
balcony of the Sun® the descendant of llama shows himself, 
in the dark monsoon, as the Sun^s representative. A 
huge painted sun, of gypsum, in high relief, with gilded 
rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is the 
throne. . As already mentioned, the sacred standard bears 
his image, as does that Scythic part of the regalia, called 
changiy a disc of black felt, or ostrich feathers, with a plate 
of gold, to represent the sun, in its centre, borne upon a 
pole. The royal parasol is termed Kernia, in allusion to 
its shape, like a ray (Kama) of the orb." That a system 
of Hinduism pervaded the whole Babylonian and Assyrian 
empires, Scripture furnishes abundant proofs, in the 
mention of the various types of the Sun-god, Bal-nat^h, 
whose pillar adorned every mount,^^ and every 
grove and to whose other representative, the brazen 
■»lf,* the fifteenth of each month was especially sacred.* 
Bal-nat^h, the deity worshipped in Puttuu Somnat^h, 
the city of the Lord of the Moon,’^ was the Sun-god 
Ba^l. Hence the tribe of the dynasties which ruled this 
region, Bal-ca-Rae,^^ the Princes of Bal, and hence the 
capital ^^Bali-capoor,^^ the city of the Sun, familiarly 
written Balabhi.^' ^ The reader will not readily forget 
the renowned " City of the Sun,^^ If eliopolis nor 

Menes, the first Egyptian king of the race of the Sun, the 
Menu Vaiviswata, or patriarch of the Solar race ; nor his 
statue, that of ^^The Great Menoo,^^® whose voice was 
said to salute the rising sun. In Pern, the most magni- 
ficent national solemnity *^was the Feast of Raymi/^ 

1 SuryarpoL * Suryarinalial. ® SiiryarGokra. 

^ voL L p. 565. ® Nanda. ® Rajast., vol. i, p. 605. 

^ Hajast.. Appendix iv., p. 801. Gr. Helios and poluy Sans. HeU, the sun; 
and pall-i- a village or city; a common terminative, as Trichino-poly. 

® The Greek Me'-M’noo, as a corruption of M*harMenoo, i. e. the Great 
Meuoo. 
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(read Rama). At this feast the priest, after opening -the 
body of his victim, sought in the appearances it exhibited, 
to read the lesson of the mysterious future,.* a practice, the 
reader need not be reminded, of the Romani,^^ (read 
Ramani/^) of Italy, as well as the northern tribes of the. 
Toorooschi,^^ and ^^Hooschis/* incorrectly written 
Etruscans^^ and Oscans,^^ by the Romans. 

I would here simply remark, that her great deified 
heroes were the chiefs of Castwar and BAniK"* — Castor 
and PoLLUK^s ; the former the son of Leda, and brother 
of Pollox : that is, both the Cashmirians and the people of 
Balk sprang from Leda — or Ladakh. I might multiply 
the evidences of this great Cyclopic branch of the human 
race, the patriarchal idolaters of the Sun ; but enough 
has, I doubt not, been already said, to prove its vast 
extent, its origin, and its gigantic ambition to concpier 
time itself, by its architectural power, and its extraordinary 
mode of sepulture. The martial bands of the Surya 
Vansa will now be briefly contemplated, in their Syrian 
settlements ; more especially those in which they acted so 
prominent a part, as the fierce and warlike opponents of 
the favoured Children of Israel. 

Prescott has so judiciously pointed out the striking 
points of similarity between the Roman and Peruvian 
system of Solar worship, that I cannot do better than 
avail myself of his able remarks : — 

^^ Tbe sacred flame, he observes, speaking of Peru, 
was entrusted to the care of the Virgins of the Sun ; and 
if by any neglect it was suffered to go out, in the course 
of the year, the event was regarded as ja calamity that 
boded some strange disaster to the monarchy ^ Nor has 

' Prescott, vol. i. p. 101. 

* Castwar, Ca^luxdr^ and Nepal ; Balika., BalikliA, Vahlika^ Balk. Kor the 
Latin form “ Castor,” see Rule xvi. .Appendix, 

* ** Vigilemque socraverat iguem 
Sxcubias divum etemos.” 
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the same author omitted to point out the several features 
which at once mark the common parentage of the ancient 
and modern followers of the rites of Rama ; for Rome, like 
Egypt, Avas colonised by a conflux of the Solar as well as 
Lunar races ; hence the pomp of her pontifices has always 
partaken of the ritual of each. “Another singular 
analogy with Roman Catholic institutions/^ he remarks, 

is presented by the Virgins of the Sun ; the ‘ Elect,^ 
as they are called, to whom I have already had occasion 
to refer. These were young maidens, dedicated to the 
service of the deity, who at a tender age were taken from 
their homes, and introduced into convents, where they 
were placed under the care of certain elderly matrons, 
^ Mamaconas,’ (read Mama-Cany as),* who had grown grey 
within their walls. 

“ Under these venerable guides, the holy virgins were in- 
structed in the nature of their religious duties. They 
were employed in spinning and embroidery, and with the 
fine hair of the vicuna wove the hangings for the temples, 
and the apparel for the Incas an.d the household. It was 
their duty, above all, to watch over the sacred fire obtained 
at the festival of Ray mi. From the moment they entered 
the establishmennt, they were cut off from all connection 
with the world, even with their own family and friends. 
No one but the Inca and the Coya, or queen, might enter 
the consecrated precincts. The greatest attention was 
paid to their morals, and visitors were sent every year to 
inspect the institutions, and to report the state of their 
discipline. Woe to the unhappy maiden who was de- 
tected in an intrigue ! By the stern law of the Incas she 
was buried alive^ her lover was to be strangled, and the 
town or village to which he belonged was to be razed to 
the ground, and sowed with stones, as if to efface every 

* MmiuirCanyas, MotherB of the Virgins. Crniya, a pure Sanscrit word 

fof ** virgin.” 
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memorial of his existence. One is astonished to find so 
close a resemblance between the institutions of the 
American Indian, the ancient Romans, and the modern 
Catholic.^^* 

Had this writer been aware of the extent and modified 
worship of the idolaters of the Race of Rama — ^had he 
marked from the most distant periods to the present day 
the gradual fusion of its worship with the Lamaic rites of 
Buddha, who was called the Arca-Bandha/^ or Kins- 
man OF THE Sun, he would have found a just solution of 
this simple problem. He would have marked how the 
hoary Pontifices of the city of Rama (Roma), when the 
keys of power were about to be wrested from their grasp 
by the nascent vigour of Christianity, strove to save their 
tottering gods by persecutions unparalleled save by those 
of their successors; he would have marked how that 
priesthood, effete of everything but subtle craft, used as 
an engine of political power that very Christianity it could 
no longer oppose, by tenaciously preserving every rite that 
could bow down the mind to the sense. Then, armed 
with these powers, as with a host seduced from its alle- 
giance, he would have marked these successors of Attus 
Nsevius and his marvellous whetstone, first striving to 
out-miracle the human judgment, then crushing tliat 
Truth, by the adoption of whose name and forms alone, 
itself, the Lamaism of the West, was saved from utter 
annihilation. 


^ Prowcott’s Peru, vol. i. p. 105. 
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THE BITDHA SIVAS. 

J ask'd of Thiie for wlioin those temples rose. 

That proatraie by his hand in silence lie ; 

His lips disdainM the inyst'ry to disclose, 

And borne on swifter wingr, lie hurried by ! 

Tlie broken columns, whose ? 1 ask’d of Fame : 

Her kindling breath gives life to works sublime ; 

With downcast looks of mingled grief and shame, 

She heaved the uncertain sigh, and follow’d Time. 

Wrapt in amazement o'er the mouldering pile, 

I saw Oblivion pass with giant 8tri<le ; 

And while his visage wore Pvidc^s scornful smile, 

Haply thoiL know'st, then tell me, whose I cried, 

Wh.ose these vast domes that ev'n in ruin shine ? 

I reck not whose, he said, they now are mine. — Byron. 

Who could have imagined that latitudes so northerly as 
the line of the Ox us and the northern Indus would have sent 
forth the inhabitants of their frozen domains to colonise 
the sultry clime of Egypt and Palestine ! Yet so it was. 
These were the Indian tribes tliat, under the appellation 
of ^^Suiiya/^ or “the Sun/’ gave its enduring name to 
the vast province of “ Sum a/’ now Syria. It is in Pales- 
tine that this martial race will be found settled in the 
greatest force. The land called by the Greeks “ Ai-gup- 
tia/’ (^Egypt) derives its name from its colonists, the 
“ h’Ai-GOPATi/’ a term at once rcv^caling their original 
land and the object of their worship. They are settlers 
from the same land with the “Hya/’ or “ House Tribes/’ 
most of whorH are the “ Children of the Sun/’ and 
worshippers of “ Copati” a term which at once siernifies 
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the SuUy^ “ the and Siva/^ * Hence their de- 

signation as Hyas of the Solar Race/^ or "" h'ai-Gop’- 
TAi^^ (Ai-Guptai) ; ‘^Gop^tai^^ being the derivative from 
Gop^ti, expressing '^the descendants of, or people of 
Gop^ti/^ a large section of whom were the Sons of 
Cush hence the term Cushites/^ as applied to the 

Aitio-Pas ( Aitliio- Pas), or Chiefs of Oude.'^ Cush a 
was one of the sons of Rama, — sovereign of Oude, — in 
whose honour the dynasty of ^^Rames-es/^ or Ramans 
Chief/^ took its rise; the members of the same Solar 
dynasty giving the title to Ramoth-Gilead/^ one of 
its settlements in Syria. Rameses,^^ writes Colonel 

Tod, chief of the ^ Suryas,^ or ' Sun-born Race/ was 
king of the city designated, from his mother, ^ Cushali/ 
of which, ^ Ayodhia ^ was the capital. His sons were 
Leva and Cusli, who originated the races we may term 
‘^Lavites/ and ^ Cushites,^ or ^Cushwas^of India.^^ 

Was then Cushali, the mother of Raraesa, a native of 
/Ethiopia, or ^ Cusha Dwipa,^ the land of Cush? Rama 
and Crishna are both painted blue, (nila,) holding the 
Lotus, emblematic of the Nile. Their names are often 
identified ; Ram Crishna ; ‘ the bird-headed divinity,^ is 
painted as the messenger of each, and the historians of 
each were contemporary. That both were real princes there 
is no doubt, though Crishna assumed to be an incar- 
nation of ‘Vishnu, as Rama was of the sun. Of Rama s 
family was Trisanklua, mother of the great apostle of 
Buddha, whose symbol was the serpent ; and the followers 
of Buddha assert that Crishna and his apostles, whose 
statues are facsimiles of those of Memnon, were cousins.^^ 
The great divisions of this ancient system of colonisation 
were Abus-sinia^^ (Abyssinia,) a name derived from the 

1 I need not here remind the reader, of the far-famed chariots and liorses 
of the Egyptians, nor of the importation of this celebrated breed into 
J ud;joa in the time of Solomon. 
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great river in their old land already noticed, viz. the 

Abxja Sin” or the Indus,” and the people of the 
river '^Nubra,” a more northerly confluent of the Abua- 
sin, which gave the name of Nubia^’ to the neighbouring 
division of Africa. The chiefs of Oude,” or Aityo-pa,” * 
were the colonists who gave the name of Aithio-pia” to 
another section of the land, while the or Blue 

River,” once more reappeared in Africa as the “Nile.” 
Thus, then, by the simple, yet conclusive nomenclature 
of land and water, liave we reached the introductory 
evidences of the Indian colonisation of Egypt. But we 
pause not here — in fact the mass of these evidences is so 
overpowering, that the great difficulty is that of making a 
selection. 

By the Hebrews this land of Egypt was called Misra-im, 
their way of writing “Mahes^ra-im,^^^ the latter termination 
being' the Hebrew plural of “ MahesVa,” the name of 
“ Siva,^^ already demonstrated in the terms “ GopHi, 
Siva, and Haigoptai,^^ the descendants or “people of 
Siva.” A very ancient name also was that of Eeria, an 
appellation given likewise to Thessaly, which in the usual 
etymological style of Greek antiquaries, is said to signify, 
“ darkness, and blackness,” from a supposed allusion to 
the colour of the soil, being thought to be a translation of 
the Egyptian word “ CAemia,” which Plutarch gravely 
observed, signified the black part of the eye, and was 
applied to Egypt in consequence of its dark soil ! The 
old Greek term “ E-eria” is simply “ He-Heri-a,”^ that 

* The Hai-thoo-phoo, or Hayas of Thoo-phoo, or Thibet, a province 
bordering on the Nub^^^ formed a part of the emigrating bands, who are 
also to be found in Palestine. 

* More generally the NiUAh, or blue waters. 

* Properly Mahesvra (Siva). The "v” is lost by the usual digammated 
process, and the and ‘'i" rapidly blend together. The Sanscrit 
"Mahi** always reappears in Greek as Mai." 

^ See Hi-poiros, Hi-phure, &c. — Hi*Bud-des. 
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is, the Hya Budha^s Land,” or the land of the Ionian 
worshippers of Budha,” and the term Kame,” has 
nothing to do with ** Chemia,” or the black of the eye. 
It is simply, Kama,” the name of that district of Kama, 
which the reader has already remarked, formed a com- 
ponent part of ^^Cam-bunii” Montes; both the colonists 
of tlie Cam-bunian mountains, and the Kame” of Egypt, 
being one and the same people, both being Hiyanian or 
Ionian, equivalent to the Aswan” or the Horse tribes,” 
which name of Aswan,” they gave to the cataracts of 
Syene, just as their chiefs (^^pos,^^) gave the title of Aswa- 
pos (Asopos) to the chief Boeotian River. The same 
reverential regard for the holy mountain of Mcroo, which 
characterised the primitive Hindu in his old country, 
accompanied him to the distant land of yEthiopia. To 
this distant spot, he transferred tlie name of the awe- 
inspiring peaks of the holy mountain of Meroo. In the 
land of his adoption, this hallowed appellation appeared as 
Meuoe, the seat of a high sacerdotal caste. Thus it was 
that, in Hellas, this great physical and religious feature of 
the Indian land and the Indian Creed, was zealously pre- 
served, asl have already shown underthe formof To-mar-os. 

Heliopolis, a name at once Sanscrit and Greek^ was, as 
I have observed one of their chief towns; called also On, 
i.e. the great triune symbol of the Creator. The 

snered syllable spelt O^m, is pronounced a o m, or a u M, 
signifying Brahma the Supreme Being, under his three 
great attributes of the Creator, the Preserver, and the 
Destroyer; the letters standing in succession for the 
attributes as they are here described. The Gayatri, 
called by Sir W. Jones, the mother of the Vedas, is 
expressed by the triliteral syllable Aum.” Sir W. Jones 
thus translates it : — Let us adore the supremacy of that 

» Hi- (HCri, Siva). 

5 From Heli, the hud (Helios), and ^U\ (iroAis), a city ; as Trichino-poly. 
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Divine Sun, the Godhead who illumines all, delights all, and 
from whom all proceeds, to whom all must return, whom 
we invoke to direct our understandings aright in our pro- 
gress towards his holy seat/^ Mr. Colebrooke again 
explains it.- On that effulgent power which is Brahma 
himself, and is called the light of the radiant sun, do I 
meditate ; governed by the mysterious light which resides 
within me for the purpose of thought : I myself, an 
irradiated manifestation of the supreme Brahma. There 
is only one Deity, the great soul, (Mahamatma). He 
is called the Sun, for he is the soul of all beings.^^' 
We are thus brought back to the great tribe noticed by 
the Hebrew legislator; viz., the Dodan-im; that is, the 
worshippers of the ^^Deo-Deo,^^ or Do-Do, the God 
OF Gods — Brahma.^^) Consequently the Dodanim 
were Brahims,^^ as I have already shovvn by the term 
Aineanes.^^* This people, as well as the Selli,’^ ^ both 
in Epirus and Thessaly, are found grouped around the 
oracle. The classical reader will recollect the singular 
term applied to Delphi, or strictly to the round stone in 
the Delphic temple; a term at once showing tlie antiquity 
of the Hindoo mythology, and the venerable parentage, 
yet juvenile position of the Greek. It is Om-pijalos,^^ 
the Navel a term imagined by the Greeks to be so 
applied from its being the centre of the earth. TV^ith this 
idea it had no connexion. It was so called by the early 
Indian colonists, from being Om-phalos,^^ “ a Sanscrit 
reflex of Nabhi-ja,^^ or Brahma. '' The same people 

* See Coleman’s Hindoo Myth., p. 136. From Colebrook, As, Res. 

^ See page 106. ^ See page 12T. 

^ From Om, Brahma, and jphalus. fruit. 

® Om-phalns the navel. Om-pJialos, tlic fruit of O’m, i. c\ 

Brahma : a form equal to Nahliv-ja^ “ Navel-bom,” the name of Brahma : 
Brahma appearing from the lotus, which sprung from the navel of Vishnu. 
{Set Nabliija.) Hence the equally Brahminical O’M-nis, or the “Great 
All/’ of the settlers in the city of Rama or Roma. 
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ot the City of the Sun, the people of Rama, when settled 
in Peru, named their most sacred city, Ciizco,^^ or the 
Navel, a fact which again unites them with the tribes of 
Oude, the people of Delphi, and the city of Heliopolis, 
or " Om.^^ 

But Egypt and the neighbouring provinces are the 
representatives of the countries not only of the high 
northerly latitudes of the Himalayas, Tliibet, and Oude, 
but also of the more southerly provinces of the Indus. 
The grand abode of the Bhils, or Bhiloi, has already been 
shown in Philai,^^ both town and island, placed opposite 
Syene, or Aswa,^^ that is, the Aswas,’^ or worshippers 
of Baal, or The Sun/^ This magnificent offspring of its 
parent city, in India, has by the grandeur of its enduring 
monuments excited the admiration of successive ages. 
That city was ‘^Luxoii,^^ so named from Lukshur,^^ in 
Beloochistan, a place situated on the route from Bela to 
Kedjee, forty miles west of the former town.* While this 
parent town remains in obscurity, the splendour of the 
architectural remains, and the obelisk of the Luxor of 
Egypt, still form the wonder of the astonished spectator. 
For what a sultry African climate did the Nasamones,^^ 
another people of the Punjab, exchange their ancient 
land ! They appear in the pages of Herodotus, as it 
were in a fabulous position. They are, however, the 
descendants of the Nasumones, or people of Nasumon,"*^ 
in the northern Punjab, situate on the north bank of the 
Chenab, on the great route from India to Cashmir.®^ Two 
border districts of the latter country, both in the neigh- 
bourhood of the northern Aboa-Sinians, or peoide of the 
northern Indus, gave, a name to important parts of the 
African settlements of the^people. They are Karna,^® 
the parent name of the grand structures of Karna-k 


^ Lt'-t. 26 ** 14'. long. 65'^ 52'. TliorntouV Punjab, vol. ii. p. 26. 
2 Xasumon is in lat. 32® 2', long. 75® 11'. 
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and CusH-ali, whence the Egyptian Cus /^ ' The district 
of Kama, the source of this part of the Egyptian 
population, is distinctly seen, by reference to the map of 
the Punjab, accompanying this work. The people of 
Karna emigrated from the northern frontier of Cashmir ; 
they are the same Solar tribes that appear in Hellas as 
" A-Carnanians/^ and the colonists of ^‘^Carno’s^^ Isle, on 
the coast of Acarnania. Tu-phonta, placed by Strabo 
near the canal which leads to Coptos, was the represen- 
tative of the sect opposed to the Karnas, or Surya Vansa, 
it being a colony of the Tu-piian, or people of Tu-phou, 
that is Thibet, whose population nearly all held the 
Bud’ hi Stic faith. 

“ Gukna,^^ another remarkable spot in the vast field of 
Egyptian antiquities, was a colony from the district of 
^^Girnar,^^ a place as remarkable for its Indian anti- 
quities, as its African colonj^ was for its Egyptian wonders. 
^^The Yadu from Joonaghur (Girnar,)^ observes Colonel 
Tod, ‘^was of the race of Crishna, and appeared long to 
have had possession of this territory: and the names of 
the Khengars of this tribe will remain as long as the 
stupendous monuments they reared on this sacred hill.^’ * 

^^Thc allegory of Crishna^s eagle pursuing the serpent 
(Buddha), and recovering the books of science and religion, 
with which he had fied, is an important historical fact 

disguised The gulf of Catch, the point where the 

serpent attempted to escape, has been, from time imme- 
morial to the present day, the entrepot for the commerce 
of Sofala, the Red Sea, Egypt, and Arabia. There Bud'ha 
Trivicrama, or Mercury, has been, and yet is invoked by 
the pirates of Dwarica. Did Buddha, or Mercury, come 
from, or escape to the Nile ? Is he the Hermes of Egypt, 
to whom the four books of science, the Vedas of the 

' The Kos birbir of the Egyptians, the ApoUinopolis Parva, of the 
Greeks. ’ Rajaat., vol. L p. 250. 
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Hindoos, were sacred ? The representative of Buddha, at 
the period of Crishna, was Nema-Nath; he is of a black 
complexion,* and his statues exactly resemble in feature 
the bust of young Memnon. His symbol was the snake. 
I have already observed that Crishna, before his deification, 
worshipped Bud’ha; and his temple atDwarica rose over 
the ancient shrine of the latter, which yet stands. In an 
inscription from the cave of Gaya, their characters are 
conjoined, ^ Heri^ who is Buddha/ ^ 

The sagacious conjectures of Colonel Tod prove to be 
perfectly correct. I have already shown that the land of 
the Nile was not only possessed by the worshippers of the 
Sun, but by the Hi-IIehians,’^ or IIiya Buu’has,” 
just as Hi-Heria (E-eria), was the denomination of 
Thcssal}^, the land of Pherae,^'' (Peerse, or Saints,) and 
as IIi-Bui)i:s (E-budes), in Great Britain, were so 
called from the Iliya or Yadoo Bud’hists, mentioned by 
Colonel Tod. The Ophienscs/^ whom I have noticed in 
Greece, are He-Herians, or Hyas. of the Serpent tribe 
(Ophis), of Buddha, to the south of whom appear the 

A-Podoti,^^ * (^Gion-BiuFliists.^^) That the settlers 
from Nubra (the Nubians), the Aboa-sin-ians and the 
people of Leh, or Ledakh, firmly fixed the Buddhistic 
faith ill Africa, will not for a moment be doubted, from 
even a rapid view of the case. Buto,” a very simple 
disguise for B 01)^11 a,” was the oracle of Leto, or 
Latona, the true form of which is Leh-tan,^^ or the 

Country of Leh,” or Ladahk, from whose immediate 
neighbourhood I have already shown the emigration of 
the people of the Ph ( ) thiotis,^^ or Buddhas land 
that is, the Bhutias,dd the same people who in their 
colonisation of Africa gave the name to that lake, which 

* As. Trans., vol. ii. p. 304. * Read ; A-Boodhat’. 

3 See at the close of tliis work, the great variety of forms assumed by 
this name, in various parts of the world. 
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has come down to us through ages as Menza Leh/’ 
properly, Maaasa-Leh/^ or Lake Manasa/' in Leh, or 
‘‘ Ladakh/^ ' Can there be a more striking demoiistnation 
of the ancient intimate connection subsisting between the 
people of the Menza Leh (Manasa Leh), of Egypt, 
and the Himalayas of India, and of Thessaly (Otlirys.) 
Le, in Ladakh, or -Middle Thibet, of wliich it is the 
capital, is situated about two miles from the riglit or 
northern bank of the Indus, here called Sin-kah-biib. A 
narrow sandy plain stretches between the river and a 
chain of mountains, which rise on the nortli aljout two 
thousand feet, and on tliis level space the town is built. 
It is enclosed by a wall, surmounted at intervals with 
conical or square towers, and extending on each side to 
the summit of the mountains. Le is important as the 
great rendezvous for the intercourse between the Punjab 
and Chinese Tartary, and the principal mart for the sale of 
shawl-wool, brought from the latter region. It has about 
five hundred houses, and probably four thousand inhaW- 
tants.^ Its elevation above the sea is stated by Moorcraft 

* “The Manasa Lake, or Manasarovara, is named by the inhabitants of the 
Un-des and Chinese Tartars (Choo-Mapang). It is bounded on the south 
by the great Himalaya range ; on the east by a prolongation of the Cailos 
range, and on the north and west by a very high land, under the forms of 
a table, a ravine, and a slope, all declining towards the laJke. Manasarovara 
is considered the most sacred of all ohe Hindoo places of pilgrimage, not 
merely on account of its remoteness, and the rugged dangers of the journey, 
but algo from the necessity which compels the pilgrim to bring with him 
both money and provisions, wliich last he most frequently cats uncooked 
owing to the want of fuel. It has never been ascertained why the Chinese 
Tartars, and inliabitants of the Undes, call it Choo-Mapang, but they 
consider it an act of religious duty to carry the ashes of their deceased 
relations to the lake, there to be mixed with its sacred waters. On different 
parts surrounding the lake are the huts of lamas and gylums, (priests and 
monks,) placed in romantic spots, and decorated with streamers of different 
coloured cloth and hair, flying from long poles fixed at the comers and on 
the roofs of the houses.” — IJarmlton^ val. ii. p. 203. 

* Thornton’s Punjab, vol. ii. pp. 21, 22. 
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to be more than 11,000 feet ; and by Vigne to be about 
10,000. Lat. 31^ W; long. 72°, 14/ 

Bud^ha,^^ (Buto), the oracle of Leii-tan,^^ ‘ (La-tona, 
or Ludakh), may still be traced in the marshes on the 
south side of tlie lake Burullos,” another name which 
has escaped the ravages of time, being the settlement of 
the people of Burulu,^^ a celebrated pass, at an immense 
altitude, situated a little to the south of Lehtan.” 
Bud’ha was the capital of a name called Ph ( ) the- 
NOTHEs,^^ by Ptolemy,* a somewhat singular way, certainly, 
of writing ‘^B { u ) dh-nat^hes,^^ * or The Buddha Lord.^^ 
This is the same deified being whom the Greeks con- 
sidered synonymous wdth llephaistos.’^ In this they 
were correctly informed by the Egyptians, whose fore- 
fathers were the fellow-countrymen of the Iliya Buddhas, 
or Hi-IIerians (Eeria) of Thessaly. He-pha-is-tos,^^ is 
a term not badly preserved by the Greeks, nor their 
informants. Hi-pa-is-des,^ or (^‘Thc Lord of the Hiya 
chiefs^ land,^^) that is, as Colonel Tod has correctly 
observed, Ileri,’^ who is Bmkha.^^ That the Lamaic 
system of Bud’ ha also came in with, or w as more promi- 
nently put forward with the dynasties of the Ptolemies, is 
clear, since Ptolemy” — a name received through the 

Greeks as Ptolemaios,” is merely a title expressive of 
the sovereign’s office; that king being P ( ) to-lema- 
los,” a Greek way of writing B { v ) nii a-lama-Hy6s,” 
or “Bud’ha’s Hya Lama.” Nor need I remind the 
reader that the Ptolemies pursued, dow n to the time of 
Caesar, the custom of intermarrying w ith their sisters, a 
practice running up to the ancient era of Okka’ko. (the 
Icshwaca of the Hindus,) one of the venerable Bud’has of 

* 2'an, t*han, and st'kan, country, land. Leh is the name of Ludakh, so 

called from its capital Leh. ^ Ptolemy, Geog. iv. 6. 

^ Natlta, a lord ; " with short vowel “ e ” and visarga as in Nat’hes 
{See Rule ii. Appendix.) 

* Hi, Hya, Pa, chiefs ; /«, lord; Des, laud. 
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antiquity. Thus the same race in Peru, though of the 
Solar branch, practised the custom of the Hai-gop^tai 
(Alyvrrai.) The heir-apparent, according to Garcilasso, 
always married a sister, thus securing an heir to the 
crown of the pure heaven-born race, uncontaminated by 
any mixture of earthly rnould/^* The origin of this 
custom amongst the Sakyas (Buddhist Princes), is of vast 
antiquity, as it proceeds from an authentic Buddhist 
source, furnished by the most distinguished Pali scholar of 
Ixis time. I give the passage at length : — 

“ I shall now only adduce the following extracts from the 
Tika, containing the names of the capitals at which the 
different dynasties reigned ; and giving a distinct account 
of Okkako (Icskwaku of Indus) and of his descendants, as 
well as the derivation of the royal patronymic ^ Sakya,^ 
to which no clue could be obtained in Hindu annals; but 
which is nearly identical with the account extracted by 
Mr. Csoma de Koros from the Tibetan ^Kahgyur,^ and pub- 
lished in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, of August, 1833. Those 
nineteen capitals were — Kusawati, Ayojjhapura, Baranasi, 
Kapila, Ilatthipura, Ekachckkhu, Wajirawutti, Madhura, 
Arittliapura, Ikdapatta, Kosambi, Kaunagochha, Roja, 
Champa, Mlthila, Rajagaha,Takkasilla, Kusnarh, Tamalitti. 

^^The eldest son of Okkako was Okkakaraukho. The 
portion of the royal dynasty from Okkakamukho to Sud- 
dhodano (the father of Gdtamo Buddho), who reigned at 
Kapilo, was called the Okkako dynasty. Okkako had five 
consorts, named Ilattlm, Chitta, Jantu, Piilini and 
Wis^klri. Each had retinue of five hundred females. 
The eldest had four sons, named Okkakamukho, Kara- 
kando, Hatthin(?ko, and Nipuro ; and five daughters, 
Piy4, Sapiy^, Ananda, Sananda, and Wiyitasena. After 
giving birth to these nine children, she died, and the raja 
then raised a lovely and youthful princess to the station 


* See Prescott’s Peru. 
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of queen consort. She had a son named Jantu, bearing 
also his father^s title. This infant, on the fifth day after 
his nativity, was presented to the rija sumptuously clad. 
The delighted monarch promised to grant any prayer of 
hers (his mother) she might prefer. She, having con- 
sulted her relations, prayed that the sovereignty might be 
resigned to her son. Enraged, he thus reproached her : — 
^Thou outcast ! dost thou seek to destroy my (other) 
children She, however, taking every private opportu- 
nity of lavishing her caresses on him, and reproaching him 
at the same time with — ^ Ra^ja ! it is unworthy of thee to 
utter an untruth / continued to importune. At last the 
king, assembling his sons, thus addressed them : — ‘ My 
beloved, in an unguarded moment, on first seeing your 
younger brother, Jantu, I committed myself in ;i promise 
to his mother. She insists upon my resigning, in fulfil- 
ment of that promise, the sovereignty to her son. What- 
ever may l)e the number of state elephants and state 
carriages ye may desire, taking them,. as well as a military 
force of elephants, horses, and chariots, depart. On my 
demise, return and resume your rightful kingdom.^ IVitli 
these injunctions, he sent them forth in charge ol eiglit 
oflScers of state. They, weeping and lamenting, replied, 
'Beloved parent, grant us forgiveness for any fault (we 
may have committed^). Receiving the blessing of the 
rfija, as Avell as of the other members of the court, and 
taking with them their sisters, who had also prepared to 
depart, — having announced their intention to the king in 
these words, ' We accompany our brothers^ — they quitted 
the capital with their army, composed of four constituent 
hosts. Great crowds of people, convinced that on the 
death of the king they would return to I’csume their 
right, resolved to adhere to their cause, and accompanied 
them in their exile. On the first day this multitude 
marched one ydjana only; the second day, two; and the 
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third day, three yojanas. The princes thus consulted 
together: — ^The concourse of people has become very 
great ; were we to subdue some minor r^ija, and take his 
territory, that proceeding also would be unworthy of us. 
What benefit results from inflicting misery on others ? 
Let us, therefore, raise a city in the midst of the wilder- 
ness, in Jambudi^po.^ Having decided accordingly, re- 
pairing to the frontier of Himawanto, they sought a site 
for their city. 

^^At that period our Bodhisatto, who was born in an 
illustrious Brdhman family, and was called Kapilo Brah- 
man, leaving that family, and assuming the sacerdotal 
character in the Isi^ sect, sojourned in the Himawanto 
country in a ^ pannasala/ (leaf hut), built on the borders 
of a pond, in a forest of sal trees. This individual was 
endowed with the gift called the ' bhomilakkhanan / 
and could discern good from evil for eighty cubits down 
into the earth, and the same distance up into the air. In 
a certain country, where the grass, bushes, and creepers 
had a tendency in their growth, taking a southerly di- 
rection then to face the east; where lions, tigers, and 
other beasts of prey, which chased deer and hog ; and cats 
and snakes, which pursued rats and frogs, on reaching 
that division, were incapacitated from persevering in their 
pursuit ; while, on the other hand, each of the pursued 
creatures, by their growl or screech only, could arrest 
their pursuers; there, this (Kapila Isi) satisfied of the 
superiority of that land, constructed this pannasdla. 

On a certain occasion, seeing the princes who had come 
to his hut in their search of a site for a city, and having 
by inquiring ascertained what their object was, out of 
compassio^i towai’ds them, he thus prophesied: — city 
founded on the site of this pannasala will become an 
illustrious capital in Jambudipo. Amongst the men born 
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here, each will be able to contend with a hundred or a 
thousand (of those born elsewhere). Raise your city 
here, and construct the palace of your king on the site of 
my pannasala. On being established here, even a chan- 
dalo will become great like unto a Chakkawati r^ja/ 
"Lord,^ observed the princes, ^will there be no place 
reserved for the residence of Ayyo?^ ^Do not trouble 
yourselves about this residence of mine ; building a panna- 
s^ila for me in a corner, found your city, giving it the 
name of Kapila.^ They, conforming to hi«? advice, settled 
there. 

The officers of state thus argued : ^ If these children 
had grown up under their father^s protection, he would 
have formed matrimonial alliances for them ; they are 
now under our charge and then addressed themselves 
oil this subject to the princes. The princes replied, ' We 
see no royal daughters equal in rank to ourselves, nor are 
there any princes of equal rank to wed our sisters. By 
forming unequal alliances, the children born to us, either 
by tlie father's or mother's side, will become degraded by 
the stain attached to their birth; let us therefore form 
matrimonial alliances with our own sisters.' Accordingly, 
recognising in their eldest sister the character and autho- 
rity of a mother, in due seniority (the four brothers) 
wedded (the other four sisters). 

‘‘^On their father being informed of this proceeding, he 
broke forth (addressing himself to his courtiers) into this 
exultation. ' My friends, most assuredly they arc Sakya," 
rny beloved, by the most solemn import of that term, 
they are unquestionably Sakya," ' (powerful, self- 
potential.) 

“ From that time to the period of King Sudhddano, all 
who were descended (from those alliances) were (also) 
called Sakya. 
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''is the city was founded on the site where the BnUnmn 
Kapilo dwelt, it was called Kapiknagurn/' ' 

Again, the nnifonuity of practice coniicctcd with the 
rites of sepulture, siihsistiug among the tribes of Raroa 
both iu Egypt and Peru, is an evidence of identity not to 
be gaiasaved. ''The body of the deceased Inca/^ writes 
Prescott^ " was sJciIfuIly embalmed, and rcinoved to the 
great temple of the sun at Cuzco. There the Peruvian 
sovereigns, on entering the awiul sanctuary might behold 
the effigies of his royal ancestors ranged iu oj^posite files, 
the men on the right, and their queens on the left, of the 
great luminary which blazed in refulgent gold on the 
walls of the temple. The bodies clothed iu the princely 
attire wdiich they had been accustomed to wear, and 
placed on chairs of gold, sat with their heads inclined 
downw ards, their hands placidly crossed over their bosoms, 
their countenances cxliibitiiig their natural dusky hue — 
less liable to change than tlie fresher colouring of an 
European complexion ; and their .hair of raven black, or 
silvered over with age, according to the period at which 
they died. It seemed like a company of solemn worship- 
pers, fixed in devotion, — so true were the forms and 
lineaments to life. The Peruvians were as successful as 
the Egyptians in the miserable attempt to perpetuate the 
existence of the body beyond the limits assigned to it by 
Nature.’^' 

The long files of the representatives of the dead, shown 
to Herodotus,^ by the Egyptian priests under the name of 
" Piroinis,^^ must at once occur to the classical reader. 
These Pi-Romis^^ of Herodotus, were Pi-1Iamas; "the 
Ramas/^ the representatives of the race of the Incas or 
Sun-kings. 

* Introd. to Mahawanga, p. 35 : Hon. G. Turaour. 

2 Prescott’s Penx, voL L p. 32. 

® Herod., u. 143. 
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The great patriarch Bud’h,” is he of whom Moses 
speaks under the name of Phut/^ And it is with this 
family of Hierarchs, that the priestly Butes^^ of Attica, 
that people of the Attoc, and of Hiyania (Ionia) will be 
found to be intimately connected, coming as both parties 
did, from the same land of north-western Asia. 

The same corrupt method of transmitting Egyptian 
names through the Greek is constantly apparent. Thus 
vve are told of '' Sethos/’ priest of Hephaistos, who made 
liiinself master of Egypt, after the death of Amasis. This 
‘^Sethos,^' is simply ^^Sidhos/^ the title of the Bud’ lus tic 
SiDHA or saint; the Ascetic, who by mystical or austere 
practices, has effected one, or all of five purposes : viz. the 
affluence, the form, or the society of the Gods, residence 
in the divine Locas, or identification with a Deity. ‘ So 
again, ""Tiioth,” the Mercury of the Egyptians, i,e. the 
Boodha of the east, and ultimately the Woden of the 
west, is equally a corruption of Soodh the Pure,'’ 
of the English, ’ the Purus" of the old Roman, and the 

Peer’’ or saint of the old Persian, 

Again : the great heroic chief of Egypt appears in 
the disguise of Se-sostris," ^ instead of Su-Sastra, or the 
great warrior Su-Sastra ; " " the great warrior," being 
the exact equivalent of ^^Bhoo-c'tria" (Bactria.) * Then 
too we have She-Shqnk," for “ Soo-Sunka," or the 
chief of the '' War Conch," or War Shell," which the 
heroes of India sounded in battle. The other names of 
this chief, Rameses," llamas Chief, and Sesos-is, the 

Saso Chief," * are well preserved. 

* Wilson’s Sans. Leot., s. v. 

® Woden’s day (Wedncs-djiy) is thus well translated Merci^di, or Mer- 
cury’s day, i. <?. Bud’ha’s day, 

» Soodhu, signifies “Pure;” Peer, properly signifies “old,” and it is 
only by implication that it means pure. It is now applied to Mahomedan 
sainte and elders. " From well, and SaMtr(m, arms. 

- Bhoo, great ; Cattya (a form of Kshetiya), warrior. 

® The Sfisb is one of the great Rajpoot tribes. 
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Again, '^Tirtheka,^^ of whom we are presented with a 
lively sketch by Rossellini, is the disguised representative 
of Tirthakar,’ the title for a '^sanctified Jaina teacher/' 

Then also we read of the Hyesos,” without thereby 
obtaining any idea of this people. We hear of them as a 
race of shepherds; their name will be^ound not only to 
imply this, but to tell the very place whence they came. 
The “ Hooksos," then, arc simply the tribes of the 
" Oxus/’ a name derived from the " Ookshas,*' those 
people whose wealth lay in the " Ooksh/' z.c. the " Ox," * 
tlie same martial bands w^ho gave their name to the 
"Ooksh-ine," i.e. the sea of "the lords of Hie Oxus," or, 
"the Eux-ine.^' If the warlike tribc^s of the Oxiis ruled 
the coiiiiiries round the Euxine, pcmdTatc'd into Egypt, 
then swept onwards to Palestine, (Paij-stan \} tin? " land 
of the Palis or slicphords," and thor(i (dfcet('d more per- 
manent setthunents in Egypt, till dispossessed by tlie 
children of Israel, — the powerful people, immediately to 
their south, ultimately penetrated far to the Euroi)ean 
west ; giving an abiding name to a sea of not less import- 
ance to the civilisation of mankind’ than tlici Kuxiuc. 

These Avcrc the Tartar bands of ^Mlaiti,’’ ’ who, as the 
Baltikas, or "people of Balti," carried to the Baltic 
the fame of their ancient chiefs, the "Bo<u)Han," as 
"Voi)EN,"or "Woden." The same warriors will again 
be found in Southern Greece, as constituting a part of its 
earliest population. 

The presence of the chiefs of the Oxus, who have been 
already seen in Thessaly, as the Paen-i-oksh (Pene-i-os 

* From Tirtiva, holy. 

- Oohihaii, crude form of Ooksha, an ox. Tlie Sanscrit and Engllsli are 
here but one word. * Palij a shepherd, and i'tJian, a laud. 

* Haiti, — writttni also Bulti iind liulti-staji, — is a small state north of 
Cashmir, bearing also the namo of Little Thibet, by which prolix it is 
distinguished from. Middle Thibet, or Ladakh, and Great Thibet, or 
Southern Tai'tai-y. Bulti is sometimes called Iskardoh, from the name 
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River,) or princes of the Oxus, will again be demonstrated 
in the Holy Land, as the fiercest, the most bitter, and the 
most warlil^c foes of the children of Israel ; while tribes, 
drawn from regions far to the north and north-west, fill 
up the extraordinary picture of a population, issuing from 
the remote regions of a high northerly table-land, and 
pouring down like a torrent upon the plains and*yalleys 
below, overwhelming in their progress, and holding long 
in bondage a people of ancient civilisation. 

Such were the “ Ooksii as,’^ or tribes of tlic Oxu^/' the 
Hucsas,^^ of the Greek writers. They were the5)cople 
who ultimately gave a name to a considerable district of 
Egypt, which appears in the sacred records, as the land 
of Goshen,'’ pro})erly Goshten,” the station for cow- 
herds.” ' Ihmce the instruct ions of Joseph to his brethren, 
and his application to Pha-raoh (‘^the king,”) in their 
behalf. INly fatlu^r, and my brethren, and their 
flocks, and th(‘ir herds, and all that they have,” said the 
youthful ruler of Egy})t, are come out of the land of 
Canaan, and behold they are in the land of Goshen/^ 
Hence the reply of Joseph’s brethren to the question of 
Pharaoh, What is your occupation ?” ^^Tliy servants,” 
said they, are shepherds, w e and also our fathers.” '^In 
the land of Goshen,” said Pharaoh, to his young Vizier, 
let them dwell, and if thou knowest any men of activity 
among them, then make them rulers over my cattle.” * 
Were I to notice a tithe of the errors which wc derive 
from the imperfect forms, in which the Egyj>tijui mythology 
alone, has come down to us through the Greek, it would 
cariy me entirely beyond the scope of the present w^ork ; 

of Uio capital. It, in bounded on the north by Chinese Tartary, from which 
it is sejjarated by the Mustiig or Mooz-Taugh (icy mounUiins) and the 
Kamkoruiii MountaiuH, prolongations of the Hindoo Koosh to the east- 
ward.” — Thornton’s Punjab, vol. i. p. 119. 

' Oo, a cow ; Go-shtan, a station for cowherds. 

^ Qon. xlvii. 1, 2, 0. 
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I will however jnat touch upon a part of ^j^yptian mytho- 
logy, which, beii^ only another name for Greek or Indian 
mjthology— (for the identity of all three is established) 
— will be found to rest upon an Iiistorical basis. 

The chief, called The Great Sun,^^ the head of the 
Rajpoot Solar race, in fact the great Cuclo-pos,^’ 
(Cyclops), or Gok^W Prince, ’Mhe patriarch of the vast 
bands of Inachienses — this Great deified at 

his death, and according to the Indian d^^ctrine of the 
metempsychosis, his soul was supposed to have trans- 
migrated into the bull the '^Sera-pis^^ of the 

Greeks, and the Soora-pas,^^ or Sun-Chief,'^ of the 
Eg}'ptians.^ 

The plain account of the wars carried on between the 
Solar chief, Oosras (Osiris), the Prince of the Guclas, and 
Tu-phoo,’^ is the simple historical fact of the wars of the 
Apians, or Sun-tribes of OueJe, with the ])coplc of 
‘^Tu-piioo,'^ or Thibet, who were, in fact, of the Lunar 
race, mostly Buddhists, and opposed by llama, and the 
Aityo-pi AS,’^ or people of Oude, subsequently the 
Aith-io-pians,^’ of Africa. 

I would now rapidly recapitulate the leading evidences 
of the colonisation of Africa, from North-western India 
and the Himalayan provinces. 

First, from the provinces or rivers deriving their names 
from the great rivers of India, namely, the Nile, Abus- 
Sinia, and Nubxa; so called from the Nil and Abu Sin, 
(two names of the Indus), and the Nubra.* Secondly, 
from the towns and provinces of India, or its northern 
frontiers ; namely, the Oracle of Ammon, and the Oracle of 
Leto, in Buto ; the sacerdotal Meroe, the city and isle of 

* OsiriSf properly Ooiitw, signifies both ** a bull/* and " a ray of light.** 
Soora^poM (Sera-fis), the Suw-chtjcf, 

* The letter " r ** is resolved into "i ** throughout the general structure 
of language 
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Philai, the city of Luxor, the land of E-eria, the land 
of Tu-phoo, the land of Kame, the land of Misra-im, 
the land of Ai>ouptos, the land of Cush, the children of 
Cush, the cataracts of A^wan, the city of Karna-k, the 
city of Gu^rxa, Lake Menza Leh,^ and the Lake of 
Burullos; all borrowed from the lands of the Indus, 
where they stood as Hammon, Leh-tan, in BuDHA^s- 
land ; the sacerdotal Mount Meroo, Bhila, Li kshor, 
III'Heria, Kama, Mahesra, Hai-gop ^ta, Cush, the 
land of As\van> the land of Karna, the city of Gurnar, 
the city of Nasumon, the Lake of Manasa Leh, and the 
hills of Burulus. Thirdly, from the ruling chiefs, 
styled Ram AS, (Rameses) ; from the Chiefs of Oude, 
(Aitya-pas); from the Iliya B(w)D^nA Lamas; (P ( ) to 
Lemai-os); from the Oracle of Buto, Buhha, and 
from Ph( )tha, (Bud’ha), being synonymous with '‘The 
Chief of the IIya, or Ionian Land,^^ (He-pha-is-des), 
IIe-pha-is-tos. Fourthly. — Similarity in the objects of 
sepulture. Fifthly. — Architectural skill, and its grand and 
gigantic character. Sixthly, and finally. — The power of 
translating words, imagined to be Egyptian, through the 
medium of a modified Sanscrit. I shall now close these 
proofs, by two extracts, which arising from evidences 
drawn from sources widely differing from those which have 
formed the basis of my investigation, give a stamp of 
certainty, as decisive as any that can arise from circum- 
stantial evidence, — an evidence admitted freely in our 
Courts of Law as equally valid with that which is direct. 

The judicious compendium of the opinions expressed by 
men of sound judgment, here subjoined, in connection 
with the Indian colonisation of Egypt, will I doubt not 
rivet conviction on the minds of the most superficial 
observers. 

Besides the accounts published by the French literati 
and artists, the narrative of the British Captain Burr, 
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attaclied to the Indian division sent to Egypt, deserves 
attention. He certainly visited only the temple of Den- 
derah, but it cannot be uninteresting to hear the observa- 
tions of a British traveller, more especially when just come 
from India, on the same subject which had just been 
examined' by the French ; as it will at least serve to con- 
vince us of the credit due to the statements and observa- 
tions of the former. In the drapery of the figures he 
recognises the costume which still prevails in India. 
— ^ Often have I conjectured, and tliis conjecture was 
never so much strengthened as the view of this temple, 
and the sculpture with which it is ornamented, that a 
greater resemblance in manners, and consctpicntly a 
closer friendly connection, must formerly have existed 
among the nations of the East, when tlioy were yet united 
by tlie same worship. IMie Indians who accompanied ns 
regarded these ruins with a mixture of wonder and vene- 
ration, the effect of a resend)hince wlilch many of the 
figures which they saw here bore to their own deities, 
and still more of the opinion that this temple was the 
work of a rajah who had visited the land.^^ He sj)eaks of 
the statues of lions, as fountains, at Dcnderah ; namely, 
couchant lions, wliosc jaws served for Avater-sponts, a 
circumstance which carries us hack instinctively to India, 
and the remote East. Another traveller, Alvarez, found 
similar statues at Axum." A striking analogy will be 
found to exist between the rock architecture of both 
countries; the grottos of Salsctte, Elcphantina, and 
Ellore, remind us strongly of the excavations in Egypt 
and Nubia, of the royal tombs at Thebes, and the splendid 
monument rescued from the sand and rcstcred to the 
light of day by Belzoni at Ipsambul. 

The pagodas in the isle Ramiseram, between the con- 

^ Tibi. BritaiMiica, v. 38. Literature, p, 208. 

^ Heereu, v. 179—2. 178. — Oxf. 
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tinent and Ceylon, are held in high estimation for anti- 
quity and sacred character; the entrance of strangers is 
interdicted, and the statues of the divinities here wor- 
shipped ; llama, Sivil, Mahadcva, are washed in none 
other but the water of the Ganges, brought hither by the 
pilgrims and fakcers. A gi-and portal, under the form of a 
truncated pyramid, conducting to the principal pagoda, 
reminded Lord V alcntia, ‘ (from whom we have the above 
account,) of the monuments of ancient Egypt. Having thus 
shown a resemblance between the religious systems of 
Egypt and India, and consequently between those of 
Mcroe and the latter countiy, we come at last to the 
final question. Did Mcroe receive the civilisation from 
India, or India from Mcroe? The latter of these suppo- 
sitions would necessarily imply that the progress of 
civilisation in India was from soutli to north, since a 
colony iVoni J\leroe could only have come into India by 
sea; now if anytliing is well established aliout the early 
history of the Hindoo race, it is that the career of civil- 
isation commenced from the north of India; the caste of 
the Brahmins identify themselves with this early civil- 
isation, and appear to have come in as a conquering race 
among an ignorant population; their original country it 
is impossible to determine historically; one thing is con- 
ceded by all, that they spread themselves from north to 
south over the Indian peninsula. The traditions of the 
kingdom of Cashmire'^ name the Brahmins as the first 
who entered that country, and the researches of English 
travellers among the mountains of the Himalayan range 
throw additional light on this subject. In the heart of 
these mountains arc found the residences of the earli-er 
Brahmins, and more ancient temples of their gods ; at the 
confluence of the two arms of the Ganges rises the holy 

* Lord Valentias Travels, vol. i. p. 340. 

- Ay cell Akben'i, ii. 157- 
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city Devaprajaga, 30° 8' lat. inhabited by Brahmins; 
further on is seen the temple of Badri-Nuth, said to be 
extremely rich, and to possess as its domains more thau 
seven hundred flourishing villages, placed in a state of 
dependence on the high priest of the temple ; this pontijff 
also holds under his sway tlie city Mana, a place of trade 
on the route from Cashmire to Little Thibet, containing 
fifteen hundred inhabitants of Tartar origin. We find also 
another of these ancient temples on the borders of the 
country Gangutri, where the Ganges rolls amid these 
Asiatic Alps, the interior of which resembles a vast sea of 
ice. In every part of these regions the worship of Siva 
predominates without being exclusive ; and the temples 
which still exist here after the lapse of so many ages, are 
sacred places, to which thousands of pilgrims from the 
more southern countries resort, and where trade allies 
itself to religion. Thus at periods unknovn-i to history, 
and in regions safe from the inroads of conquerors, 
sacerdotal empires were formed, the influence of which 
was subsequently extended to all India, and probably to 
otlier parts of the globe in the east and west. 

The most ancient poems of India represent the 
countries of the Ganges as the cradle of those heroes, wha 
afterwards carried their arms in the southern regions, 
even as far as Ceylon ; everything, in a w^ord, tends to 
show most clearly that civilisation followed in IiKlia a 
route diametrically opposite to the one which it pursued in 
Egypt, where the social movement was from south to 
north.* A confirmation of what has just been stated is to 
be found in the accounts of the Brahmins themselves ; 
their books frequently mention two mountains, placed in 
the middle of larnbudwipa, (their name also for the 
habitable world,) remotely situated beyond the most 
northern boundary of India. One of them is designated 


^ Hcereu, ilL 253. 
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Mafia Mem, Great Meru;^^ the other Mount Man- 
dara; frequent allusions are made to them in the 
prayers of the Brahmins, their »*eligious and civil cere- 
monies, and the principal occurrences of life. According 
to them and their books, this mountain is situated in the 
remotest quarter of the north, and from its bosom they 
still agree that its ancestors took their origin.* If, then, 
the route of civilisation was from north to south, we must 
bid farewell to the idea that this country received the 
germs of religion from the continent of Africa; and 
the only reniaiiiing supposition is, that Meroe was indebted 
for its civilisation to India- It may, perhaps, be ui’ged, 
that some traces at least of such an event would be found 
in the ancient writers : w^aiving all exception to the 
unfairness of such a remark, in a matter of such remote 
antiquity, we may even here adduce authorities, which 
if not very weighty in themselves, yet derive great force 
from what lias already been advanced. Pliilostratus ® 
introduces the Brahmin larchus, stating to his auditor, 
that the Ethiopians were originally an Indian race^ 
compelled to leave India for the impurity contracted by 
slaying a certain monarch, to whom they owed allegiance.® 
An Egyptian is made to remark that he had heard from 
his father, that the Indians were the wisest of men, and 
that the Ethio])ians, a colony of the Indians, preserved the 
wisdom aiid usages of their fathers, and acknowledged 
their ancient origin. We find the same assertion made at 
a later oeriod, in tlie third century, by J ulius Africanus, 
from whom it has been preserved by Eusebius and 
Syncellus ; thus Eusebius states, that the yEthiopians, 
emigrating from the river Indus, settled" in the vicinity of 
jEgypt.^’* 

^ Dubois’ IndTa, L 73. ® V.A., iii. 6. ^ Ibid., vi. 8. 

* “ *Aif^lov€S 'nSov irorafiov itvaffrdjfnsy rrphs rp 'Aiyvrrrtf ii>KT\aav '' — 
Chron. Cftn., 273. * Barker’s edit., “ Mcro«.” 
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Of the distinct notices I have already given of the high 
northerly sources of -Egyptian, -/Ethiopian, and Abys- 
sinian colonisation, all drawn from geographical evidence, 
demonstrating the Cashmirian and Thibetian aggregate, 
which shed the light of primitive civilisation in Africa, 
Thrace, Northern Greece, Northern Italy, Peru, and 
Rome, the extracts just quoted offer a singular con- 
firmation. 

I now present other evidences, equally powerful, 
deduced from the most rigid anatomical science. It is an 
able resume of the result of European opinion on this 
momentous question, which the author has placed in a 
luminous point of view. 

The Asiatic origin of the first dwellers in the Nilotic 
Valley, is clearly demonstrated by concurrent and inde- 
pendent testimony. Cuvier and Blumenbach aftirm, that 
all the skulls of mummies which they had an opportunity 
of examining, presented the Caucasian type. A recent 
American physiologist (Dr. Morton), has also argued for 
the same conclusions. The following is the result of his 
examination of one hundred Egyptian crania:* — 

The Table speaks for itself. ^ It shows that more than 
eight-tenths of the crania pertain to the mixed Caucasian 
race ; that the Pelasgic form is as one to one and two- 
thirds, and the Semitic form, one to eight, as compared to 
the Egyptian ; that one-twentieth of the whole is composed 
of heads in which there is a trace of Negro and other 
exotic lineage; that the Negroid confirmation exists in 
eight instances, thus constituting about one-twentieth 
part of the whole ; and finally, that the series contains 
only a single unmixed negro. 


1 Crania -/Egyptiaca : PUiladelphia, 1844. 
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« ETHNOGRAPHIC TABLE OF ONE HUNDRED :ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
CRANIA. 


8<?pulchral 

Lt>caUttes. 

No. 

c 

o 

c. 

U 

u 

Semitic. 

Mixed. 

Negroid. 

Negro. 

Idiot 

Memphis . . 

26 

7 

16 

1 

1 

1 

_ 


Maabdeh . . 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Abydos . . 

4 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 


Thebes . . 

55 i 

30 

10 

4 

4 

6 

— 

2 

(Jin bos . . . 

3 1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pliila^ . . . 

4 ! 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Deb6d . . . ! 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


100 

49 

29 i 

6 

5 

8 

1 

2 


'' Prom these, and a variety of other details, Dr. Morton 
has drawn the following among other conclusions : — 

The Valley of the Nile, both in Egypt and Nubia, 
was originally peopled by a branch of the Caucasian race. 

These primeval people, since called the Egyptians, 
were tlie Mizraimites of Scripture, the posterity of Ham, 
and directly affiliated with the Libyan family of nations. 

‘'The Austral-Egyptian, or Meroite communities were 
an Indo-Arabian stock, engrafted on the primitive Lybian 
inhabitants. 

“ Besides these exotic sources of population, the 
Egyptian race was at different periods modified by the 
influx of the Caucasian nations of Asia and Europe — 
Pelasgi, or Hellenes, Scythians and Phosnicians. 

The Copts, in part at least, are a mixture of the Cau- 
casian and the Negro, in extremely variable proportions. 

“Negroes were numerous in Egypt, but their social 
position in ancient times was the same as it now is, that 
of servants and slaves. 

“The present Fellahs are the lineal and least mixed 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; and the latter are 
collaterally represented by the Tuariks, Kabyles, Siwabs, 
and other remains of the Libyan family of nations. 
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''The modem Nubians, with a few exceptions, are not 
the descendants of the monumental Ethiopians, but a 
variously mixed race of Arabs and Negroes/^ 

"Again, Lepsius, Beufey, Meyer, Bunsen, Birch, and 
other philologists have proved that the ancient Egyptian 
tongue is full of affinities with the Shemitic or Syro- Arabic 
languages, and that it occupies a kind of middle place 
between them and the Indo-Germanic dialects. Qu&tre- 
mere showed the relation of the present Coptic to the 
early tongue, and we find it in sisterly contact with these 
classes of languages which have spread so w idely over the 
world. The first book of Bunsen exhibits this relationship 
in a variety of illustrations, and he had been preceded by 
Lepsius, in his famous ' Essay on the Egyptian numerals.^ 
It is only of late years that any relationship was allowed 
between Hebrew and Sanscrit, but Fiirst and Delitzsch 
have abundantly proved it, and it is now universally 
acknowledged. The old language of Egypt is found to 
be a connecting link between all these great varieties of 
human speech ; and even the Celtic, in points where it 
differs from the Sanscrit, nearly corresponds with the 
ancient Coptic — the language of the pyramids and monu- 
ments. If the old Egyptian tongue have so many analogies 
with other and remote tongues ; if they often resemble it 
in forms and flexions where they do not bear much like- 
ness to one another, the plain inference is, that it is older 
than any of them, and lias retained much of its original 
shape and character, while they were constantly subject 
to process of development. 'The Egyptian language/ 
Bunsen affirms, 'is as certainly the primitive formation 
of the Euphrates and Tigris territory fixed in that island.^ * 
Theie are also many points of analogy between the 
temple ceremonies and mythology of Egypt and those 
of Asia. J uba, as quoted by Pliny,' was of opinion " that 


Report on Ethnology. British Associntion, 1847. 


- Lib. iv, 84. 
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the dwellers in Egypt, from Syene to Meroe, were not 
Ethiopians but Arabs/^ 

It seems to us, therefore, the only rational opinion to 
suppose that Mizraim, the son of Ham, and the first 
colonists, passed out of Asia into Lower Egypt, and 
settling at Heliopolis or Memphis, laid the formation of 
that marvellous kingdom, whose wisdom, arts, and labour 
have given to it a singular and imperishable fame. The 
pyramids in the vicinity of Memphis are the most ancient 
of the monuments, while those of its rival Thebes scarcely 
go beyond the eighteenth dynasty. Besides, the Isthmus 
of Suez offers the most natural and probable passage from 
Asia into Africa, (it has been the pathway between the 
continents for every important expedition,) and it plainly 
would conduct the emigrants into Lower Egypt.’ The 
most distinguished Egyptologers now adopt this or a 
similar view, such as Bunsen in his recent and popular 
production.* Hieroglyphical records show that Egypt 
was named the land of Ham^* from the earliest period, 
and Egypt and Cairo are universally named !Misr or 
Musr, at the present day. Phoenician story speaks also 
of Miser, who is evidently Mizraim, being the ancestor of 
Tautus, Thoth, or Hermes-Trisraegistus. Nay, more, one 
of the gods of the first class was named Kham, whose 
name and mystic attributes seem to identify him with 
Ham, the father of the Egyptians. 

" The long periods of chronology to which the ancient 
history of Egypt lays positive claim are sufficiently start- 
ling. Manetho demands many thousands of years as the 
prior period of his country's duration, while Herodotua, 
in referring to the alluvial deposit which the Nile had 
spread over the countiy, speaks of its accumulation as 
capable of beiug effected during twenty thousand years, 

* Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 2. 

Egyptens Stftllung iu dw Wolt<gescluchtA. 

T 2 
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a period which he plainly reckons as nearly equal to the 
ages which had preceded his own birth. Definite epochs 
cannot be ascertained with satisfactory precision. That 
Egypt arrived at comparative civilisation at a very early 
period cannot be questioned, and that it was far advanced 
in social order as early as Abraham^s days, is now 
universally admitted. That patriarch found in it a king 
— a Pharaoh, with a court, nobility, harem, and great 
wealth, joined to other indications of a fixed state of 
society * 

I now pass on to survey this race as the great oppo- 
nents of the children of Israel in the Land op Promise. 

* niuBtrated Early Oriental History, by J. Eadie, D.D., L.L.D. — Ency- 
clopesdia Metropolitana, toI. xviu. p. 64. 





THE PEOMISED LAND. 


“Who Binoto great nations and slew mighty kings. Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and Og, king of Bashan^ and all the kingdoms of Canaan. And gave 
their land for an heritage unto Israel, his people.” — Ps. cxxrv. 10- —12. 

It is with a profound feeling of gratitude to the Great 
Author of Truths that I approach this sacred subject. 
Whatever light I may throw upon the momentous themCj 
I would in all humility ascribe to the only source of light, 
and thankfully preface my remarks with that "Laus 
Deo/^ which characterised the conclusions of the literary 
labours of our forefathers. 

The marvellous history of that people who were hallowed 
by the blessing of Jehovah for the holy work of rege- 
nerating the human race, is perhaps the grandest monument 
of Divine compassion and justice, in connexion with any 
single nation upon earth. The land which was " flowing 
with milk and honey,’' a " land of vineyards and olives/’ 
was an especial inheritance, granted for an especial act of 
faith, to the descendants of the Father of the Faithful. 

But it would have been utterly impossible for the 
children of the great Patriarch, to realise this rich token 
of Almighty benevolence, had not the same Gracious 
Being who had caused the linei^ to fall to them in 
pleasant places,” vouchsafed the might of His arm to 
dispossess the warlike tribes which had secure possession 
of this fertile territory dt the period of their entrance 
upon it. 
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The long slavery of His chosen people in Egypt, was 
closed by a miracle as striking as the providence which 
had introduced Joseph its youthful ruler. A dynasty 
which ^^knew not Joseph,'^ had taken possession of the 
Egyptian throne, and the bondage of the Hebrews had 
become bitter and constant. The ambition which prompted 
the Solar Hace to attempt, in spite of the intentions of 
Providence, an eternity of existence for the body, induced 
the same people to rear grand and gigantic structures to 
ensure a perpetuity of renown. 

Works such as these could not possibly have been 
constructed in those early times without a body of men 
urged on to the task by princes, who moved a large 
portion of their subjects as a gigantic living machinery, 
uniform in its action, having no volition, and set in 
motion by the vapour of a Despot’s ambition. By such 
n^eans were constructed the grand aqueducts of Rome 
— ^her highways, and the pyramids of Egypt, The 
rearing of these last named gigantic masses of masonry 
had pressed heavily upon the strength of the Hebrews. 
The misery of their existence is forcibly depicted in the 
sacred writings. At length the day of deliverance dawned. 
By the special intervention of the Almighty, they were 
enabled to depart from that land, which to this day bears 
the traces of their forced slavery. But such valuable 
auxiliaries could not be tamely resigned by a warlike 
people ; who while they scorned the arts of peace them- 
selves, found it indispensable to maintain around them a 
large body of slaves to aid them in the objects of their 
ambition. The pursuit of the Hebrews was resolved upon, 
and hastily put into execution. Already the martial 
bands of these Solar Rajpoots wererupon their track, and 
the advance of the fugitives seemed completely barred by 
the arm of the sea which rolled directly in their front. 
It was at this critical moment that the cavalry and 
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chariot force of Pharaoh made its appearance immediately 
in their rear, and nothing hut the intervention of a 
miracle could have saved them from utter destruction. 
That miracle was vouchsafed through the instrumentality 
of the great Hebrew lawgiver. 


“ Forthwith 

Dilate in form, and radiant to the eight 
Of all that host, the god like Hebrew stood ; 

Then, spake the voice Eternal. Amram’s son, 
WhoBo eye with heav’nly pity beamed on all 
That w’ide expanse of Innocence and Age, 

His JTtiiff attenuate, with virtues rare 
Surcharged, calm o’er the flood extending, glanced 
To Heaven. The waves the incumbent God confess, 
And in dread homage bow their heads ; then wide 
Disparting, as with voice of thunder, hymn 
H IS jjraise. So, — semblance weak and faint, — 
Some victor-king to distant conquest bound, 

A chosen bfcnd full sorely tried, leads on 
Tlirough the vast pomp of ail Ids marshalled realms; 
Wide they roll back to give the victor way, 

And as his serried files their glorious line 
Hold on, in Paeans high they shout his praise.” ^ 


To the Biblical reader, the long sojourn of the people of 
God in the wilderness, and the series of marvellous events 
by which tlie authority of the Hebrew lawgiver was pro- 
moted and upheld, are well known. He is not, however, 
aware of the extraordinary difficulties which the Israelites 
had to encounter and overcome on their entrance into the 
land of promise. There the fiercest and most warlike of 
the Solar and Lunar race had early taken up their abode ; 
in all probability composing a part of, the identical vast 
array of the human family which helped' to colonise 
Egypt, who moved onward to still farther conquests and 
a still wider series of settlements. The ample evidences 
about to be laid before the reader will, I doubt not. 


’ From MS. Poem. — E. P. 
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establish this fact. He has already remarked the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a people of a high northerly latitude^ 
in the vicinity of the Himalayan mountains^ and the 
province of Ladakh^ settled in the fertile land of Egypt, 
and bringing thither its religious rites and the various 
usages of a society that stamp an Indian original. That 
population is again to be distinctly seen in Palestine, so 
that both identity of nationality and identity of the era of 
colonisation, become almost self-evident. The Tartarian 
population, which flowed in upon the northern part of the 
rich country of Palestine, formed a considerable proportion 
of the inhabitants of that country, which will be shortly 
noticed ; while the tribes of the Oxus, who have been 
already contemplated in Paen-i-oksh, or Pene-i-os of 
Thessaly, as well as in the Hoocshas, or Hvcsos, of 
Egypt, will again be found resting like a war-cloud over 
that country, then passing onward to lord it over the rich 
champaign of the Holy Land. The most ancient name 
of that renowned region, so early the seat of civilisation, 
is Canya, a name received by us as Canaa, through the 
Hebrew form,* and by them applied as to a nation of 
Canaanites, or Traders. The appellation, however, is 
that of Canya, classically called Apollo. 

Its other name, PaUBstine^it derived from the term "Pali 
Stan,'^ or, the Land of Shepherds, those very Hycsos, or 
Oxus tribes, who have been lately noticed as overpower- 
ing, and for a long time holding in bondage the Egyptiani 

hall now rapidly pass through the main points of this 

^ I would hero niAke this geuersl remsik; that those etymologies 
which we receive through the medium of the nou-iuiipired Hebrews, 
often rest upon the same foundation with those of the Greeks and 
Bomans. On the other hand, definitions of given in the sacred 

writings, while having application to the history related by the inspired 
penman, at the same time that they are undoubtedly true, do not in- 
validate the nomenclature of the same places previously given, having an 
homogeneous sound. 
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colonisation^ more especially in connection with the people 
of Israel. On the north of the favoured Land of Promise, 
the people of Ladakh, who have already been contemplated 
in Egypt, in the neighbourhood of Menzaleh, effected a 
powerful settlement. They were the Le Banan.* or the 
Tribes of Leh. The Tribes of Leh (Le-banan) arc again 
distinctly marked by their great river, bearing the name 
of the Leon-tes (Lehan-des), ^^Land of the people of 
Leu,^^ close to which is found the district of Coble (Caile), 
the Caila of the Himalaya Mountains. About ten miles 
from the banks of the river of Le-land (Leontes), was 
the city of LASUE-m, or Lais, named from Lahsa, the 
capital of TuB-et (Tob). Tubet is a name which gave 
rise to the celebrated Tophet, audits various applications 
in Holy Writ. 

Immediately to their south, on the east part of the 
River Jordan, were the warlike Hermen, whose settlement 
was on the Her-mon mountains, at whose western slopes 
commenced the kingdom of the martial Tartar Prince, 
Ogz (Oo), King of Bashan. Bashan, as the reader will 
observe, by referring to the Hyperborean Punjab, will be 
found immediately to the north of Caslimir. Close to the 
country of the Cashmirian Bashan, he will not fail to remark 
the land of Gilid, which country he will again find con^ 
tiguous to the kingdom of Bashan in Palestine, appearing 
as Galiu,^^ and Gilead. Here, too, he will find the river 
Gilgit, which gave a name to the Gilghites of Palestine. 
The fierce and gigantic Og, or Oguz, as it is generally 
written, with his Tartar horde, is one of the most notable 
foes mentioned by Moses as being encountered and 
defeated. Only Og, king of Bashan,” says the sacred 
historian, ‘^remained of the remnant of the giants j 
bdbold his bedstead was a bed of iron : is it not in 


* From Leh and B&nSt a tribe ; Persian plural, Bcmdii. Bamt ia the 

R^jpootana form of the Sanscrit Foma ; ** p, b, v/' locally oommutabla. 
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Babbath^ of tbe cbildren of Ammon ? Nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after 
the cubit of a man/^ ‘ The cities of this formidable 
frontier prince were many and well defended ; but not* 
withstapding, they all fell into the hands of the Children 
of Israel, by the irresistible power of the Almighty. 

We smote him,*'^ says the sacred historian, until none 
was left to him remaining. And we took all his cities at 
that time ; there was not a city which we took not from 
them; threescore cities, all the region of Argob, the 
kingdom of Og, in Bashan.’^ Then follows the decided 
testimony of Moses to the advanced state of military polity, 
which was found existing in the land, at the period of the 
entrance of the Hebrews. All these cities were fenced 
with high walls, gates, and bars ; beside unwalled towers 
a great many.^^ 

The scene of the defeat of this giant Tartar was the 
neighbourhood of the forest of Ephraim, near Ashtaroth 
Carnaim ; the parent city Astor will be seen in the old 
kingdom of Bash an, north of Cashmir. The sacred 
historian has called the city by the name of Ashtor-eth 
Carna-im,* from its being the ^^City op the Carnas of 
Astor.^^ The province of Carna, in Cashmir, is in 
juxta-position with Astor, in Cashmirian Bashan ; hence 
these tribes, with the strong feeling that ever bound this 
patriarchal form of society, had emigrated from, and 
settled down in, the immediate vicinity of each other. 
Both OiN and Hazor, too, frontier towns of the kingdom 
of Bashan, in Palestine, are as true to their original posi- 
tion in the parent country, as their inhabitants were to 
the feeling of fatherland. Both Oin and Hazor, in 
the old land, are as near to each other as in the new ; 
these towns being situated, the * one to the east, the other 


> Bout, iiL 2. 

^ Camann, is the ordinaiT Hebrew plural of Kama. 
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to the west of the Carnas of Cashmir, and nearly equi- 
distant about thirty miles. Immediately to the west of 
the Bashan of the Hebrews, was the land of Tob, the 
Hebrew way of writing Tub-et/^ in which that people 
had considerable settlements, lying along the eastern 
slopes of the Hermon range, and reaching to Rabbat. The 
Buddhistic colonisation of this region cannot for a moment 
be doubted; but as I shall again notice this fact, in 
conjunction with the grand Buddhistic era of Greece, I 
pass on to remark on Hamm-an (Hamm-on),* that is, the 
tribe of Ham, who not only fixed their oracle in the 
deserts of Africa, but were also in great force in the land 
of Canaan. The Ammonites took up their abode on the 
south-eastern frontier of Bashan, while the Amor-ites, or 
Rajpoots of the Oxus, colonised the country, to the 
south-west.’ 

But it is evident that the land which once sent forth to 
distant conquest, and to the foundation of such thriving 
settlements, these Tartarian tribes, must have vastly retro- 
graded in the scale of civilisation. What can be said of 
the present semi-barbarous land, which produced the 
Hiv-ites, for these were the people of Khiva ! It is but 
too evident, that an immense retrogression in civilised life, 
and in the arts of war and peace, must have taken place in 
the Tartai'iaii regions ; for we have no right to assume 
that any of these great families of mankind were less 
civilised than the Egyptians, who formed a component 
part of the same great emigration. The people of Khiva, 
however, seem to have been scattered over the surface of 
Cama, though they are found principally in the vicinity of 
Oaza. What an extraordinary change must it have been 
from the cold chilly climate of Khiva, and its sparse 

1 ffam an, plural of Ham, the people of Ham.” 

» Amoo, “the Oxua;” Amo<hV>ar (Aho’ri), the people of the Amoo or 
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produce, to the rich warmth and luxurious fertility of the 
Land of Promise. We have no better evidence of the 
strong contrast of the first and second home of this 
Tartarian people, than the animated description of one who 
experienced the rigour of this climate in all its severity : — 
In England,'^ writes Capt. Abbot, nothing is known 
approaching to the chill of the Khiva winter. My towel, 
hung up to dry in the small room warmed with a large 
fii'e of charcoal, instantly became a mass of ice. If the 
door was left open, the passage of the wind was detected, 
as it blew over any liquid, by its sudden conversion to a 
solid form, and there was no thaw excepting in spots 
where the sun-beams accumulated. In the shade, the 
snow alw.ays lay feathery and granulated, incompressible 
into masses, so that snow-balls could not be formed.^^ ‘ 

Let us now take a view of the maritime portion of this 
remarkable country, where the most interesting monu- 
ments still remain, establishing the fact of that ancient 
Greek connexion with Phoenicia, so often alluded to by 
early writers, so pertinaciously denjed by some, so sus- 
pected by others. There to the north, dwelt the sin- 
gularly ingenious and enterprising people of Phoenicia. 
Their first home was Afghanistan, that is, the land 
of the Ophi-enses or Serpent tribe, the people of 
Buddha, whose symbol was the Serpent. This mer- 
chant race, the figure-heads of whose ships the classical 
reader will remember to have been adorned with the 
Pat-aikoi, were of the same Jtock with the early 
colonists of Corcyra, which island was peopled by the 
P^Hayakas, or the Hayas. The images which these 
ancient mariners placed on the prow of their vessels, 
called Pat-aikoi, were Budh-Hayakoi, or the effigies 
of the Haya Buddha, the patriarch and religious teacher 
of these great secessionists from the Brahminical or 

* Abbot’s Khiva aud Heraut, toL i, ohap. v. p. t7. 
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state religion of the day. Hence tWs people were 
styled Bhainikoi (Phainikoi,)‘ or The Hyas.^^ The 
original seat of this energetic race was in a district 
closely connected with the Hellenic emigration — hence 
the supposed mythology of Greece is mixed up with their 
history. I shall notice this fact with all the brevity con- 
sistent with the short space allowed by the extent of my 
investigation. The history of the Cabeiri has a tolerably 
mythological appearance ; that history, a plain matter of 
fact, will now be placed in a clear point of view, occurring 
as it does, in connexion with the Phoenicians ; but for this, 
I should have left the so-called fable for future investi- 
gation. The Phainicas or the Hiyas (Phoenicians!, 
were emigrants from a district near Logurh, in Afghanistan, 
called BhTnI Badam, (read BuiNi Bud^han,) the Hya 
Bud^hists,^^ whence, as I have shown, is the derivative 
form Phainika. One of the principal towns of Bhlni, 
as the reader will observe, is Saida n, a name adopted by 
the settlers in the new land of Phainica, as Si don. The 
terra Saidan is simply the plural of Sidha, a 
hence Saidan, Sid-an or Sid-on, is properly ‘^All-Saints 
TOWN,^^ just as Dam ASTI UM was so named in Epirus, and 
Damascus (Damas-kas)* in the Land of Tob, or Tubet, 
the head quarters (as will shortly be shown) of the Budh- 
^istic Propaganda, at a most important era of Greece. 

Creiizer has very justly traced to the Phoenicians the 
worship of the Cabeiri, with whom he has identified 
the Pataikoi, and he has shown that the worship of the 
Cabeiri was associated with that of Lunus. 

* FHaim, ** tbe Hayas,” plural of Hat P'Haiuika, a derivative fonn, 
with the same meaniug. The Hay as (P’Hainicas, FHoenicians) were the 
colonists of Ireland. Hence the quasi -identity of the Irish and Phooiiicians. 
The Irish are Hr-BURNAS Hya-trihes, (6mio, a tribe,) and their land 
Eirbcmia^ Land of the Hya tribes. 

> Sidhay a saint ; Sidhun, saints. 

* DhainaS'kas, derivative form of Dbamas. 
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If the reader will only refer to the territory in connexion 
with the Hiyanian, (lonians,) or Horse Tribes, he will 
have no difficulty in comprehending the plain facts of the 
case. Not only are the Pat-aikoi identified with the 
Cabeiri, but the Corubantes also. 

Behold now the simple fact. The Cabeiri are the Khy- 
BERi, or people of the Khyber ; the Corubantes are the 
Ghor-band-des, or people of Ghor-bund land; all of 
whom are Pat-aikoi, or Lunar tribes, that is, Buddhists. 
He-pha-is-tos, the Lord of the Hya Chiefs land^^ 
(Buddha,) was said to be their father, that is, their great 
parent and teacher, which was a fact. The Roman account 
produces nearly the same results — by this nation Hepbaistos 
is identified with Vulcan, that is, Balkan, the people of 
Balk, from which Tartarian regions they considered 
Buddhism as emanating. Others of the Cabeiri (Khyberi,) 
were Axieros and Casmillus, in plain terms, AkshyK-Raj, 
and Casmir-raj, the Oxus King, and the Cashmir King 
— facts perfectly in accordance with the original head 
quarters of Budhism in Lancas Land. Again they are 
often confounded with the Dios-Curoi, (Dwyos-Curot,) 
Two CuRUs, or Castor and Pollux, or, as I have shown, 
Cashmir and Balk. 

The same system of personification sank deep into the 
Hindoo cosmogony, and in fact the whole of what is 
called their mythology. The Cabeiri are, as Wilford has 
endeavoured to prove, Cuvera, the Hindoo god of wealth 
and regent of the north, — that is, in simple language, the 
Khyber; its region is wealthy and abounds with rubies; 
gold is found in the rivers in its vicinity, and it was like- 
wise the ruling northern power in these early days. The 
Hindoos, like the Greeks, have their own derivation for 
Cuvera; and alluding to the deformity of the god, who is 
represented as having three legs, and, eight teeth, they 
derive his name from '^Cu/’ vile, and vera,^^ a body,* Here 


^ Wilson** Sam, Lex., in 
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then, the Cuvera of the Hindoos, the Pataikoi of the 
Phoenicians, the Cabeiri of the Greeks, are simply dis- 
torted records and distorted comments upon the plain 
facts of Buddhist worship, Buddhist industry, and Buddhist 
wealth, abounding in the regions of the Khiaiber, and its 
relative vicinity. 

The Roman Augurs ignorantly styled the Khyberi, 
(Cabeiri,) Dii Potes, instead of Dii Bodhes, or 
Buddha gods. Sometimes they are as ignorantly called 
Ko/3aXot, (CoBALoi,) instead of Cabitloi, or Cabul Deities. 
Their worship resembled that of Cybele, (Cubele,) and no 
wonder, since this is again but a transparent disguise for 
*^Cabul-e;’' hence Cybele, or Cabul, is often repre- 
sented as a female with a turretted coronet. We have 
then, in the Cabeiri, the representatives of a form of 
Bud’histic worship and Buddhistic chiefs, extending from the 
Logurh district (Locri) to Cashmir, the object of worship 
of the Hya, and the Phoenician race, for they are but one. 
There is yet another most important point of view in which 
the Kiiaimebi are to be considered. They are the 
Khebrkw-i, or Hebrews. The name A-braham, (pro- 
jicrly Brahm,’' in the Indian dialects,) is considered 
1)y some Hebrew antiquarians to be derived from Haibri,” 
signifying passenger, in allusion to his emigrating from 
Mesopotamia. The tribe of Yudaii is in fact the very 
Yadu, of which considerable notice has been taken in 
my previous remarks. The people of God therefore were 
literally taken out from amongst the other tribes, to be 
especially sanctified for the important work of the moral 
and religious regeneration of mankind. 

Hence it is, that among the Greek writers of antiquity 
such a stress is always laid on the piety of the Hyfer- 
poREANSjdd that is the people of Khaihkr, or the Hebrews. 
It is only within the last few years that any connexion 
between the ludo-Gcrmanic and the Shemitic dialects has 
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been admitted. I have no doubt whatever, that, the 
northern limits of Afghanistan will be demonstrated to 
be the parting point of these two great families of language, 
and consequently of nations. The Afghans have claimed 
descent from the Jews, or Ioudaioi (Youdai-oi) ; the 
reverse is the case. The Haibrews, or Khaibrews, are 
descended from the Yadoos. In that very land of the 
Yadoos, or Afghans — Dani and Gad, still remain as the 
feeble remnants of Jewish antiquity. But I must now pass 
on to the further consideration of the maritime division of 
Canaan. 

The energetic people whose fleets traversed the ocean, 
on the most distant voyages, and who, in fact, long before 
the days of Solomon, were in the habit of sailing to India, 
the parent land, were a considerable time before they 
experienced the maritime rivalry of Hellas. That India 
was the point whence came the gold and the luxurious 
appliances of Solomon' s court is clear ; both the length of 
the voyage, and the nature of the commercial imports, and 
the original land of the Phoenicians, establish this fact. It 
was a coasting voyage of three years. ''For the king 
had at sea a navy of Tarshish,^^ * with the navy of Hiram ; 
once in three years came the navy of Tarshish, bringing 
gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks. It is 
evident that in the absence oT the compass, the navigators 
of antiquity would acquire peculiar skill and hardihood in the 
practical training required for long coasting voyages ; nor 
have I the slightest doubt that the three years^ navigation 
noticed by the sacred historian was the great coasting voyage 
to Ceylon. A most singular correspondence in a group of 
settlements has lately been noticed, in speaking of Bash an, 
Gilead, Ashtoreth-Carnaim, and Hazor, so wonder- 
fully the counterpart of the parent Indian sects of Bashan, 
of Gilid, and of the Carnas of Astore and Huzara. 


* 1 Kin^i^s, X. 22. 2 ChroiL, ix. 21. 
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Another coincidence, equally marvellous, is to be seen 
on the shores of Canaan. There, following in the exact 
order in which they stand in the mother country from 
north to south, are Acho, the river Kishon, Carmel, and 
Dor, in the original land of the settlers, standing as Aco, 
Kishbn, Carmel, and Dor. Aco, in the parent land, is 
situated on a branch of the Indus, near Basban; the 
river Kishen, or the Kishen Gunga, that is, Krishna river, 
flows immediately to the south, encircling the north- 
western frontiers of Cashmir. The river Dor (whence 
the Dorians) is on the west ; while the town of Carmel is 
at a comparatively short distance to the south. Directly 
to the south of the river Kishon, that ancient river,” is 
the far-famed Megiddo, which has been already noticed 
in India as Magadha, and in Greece as Maghedan 
(Makedonia). Tlie vicinity of this spot was the scene of 
the disastrous defeat of Sisera, the great Rajpoot prince, 
the '^captain of the host of Jabin, King of Canaan, who 
dwelt in Harosheth of the Gentiles.” The worship of 
B^l by the Surya Vansa, or Solar tribes, has already been 
noticed. Into this idolatry the children of Israel had 
fallen, and had moreover adopted the worship of the buD, 
which was characteristic of the solar idolatry. They 
" served Baalim, and they forsook the Lord God of their 
fathers, which brought them out of the land of Egypt, and 
followed other gods, of the people that were round about 
them, and bowed themselves unto them, and provoked the 
Lord to anger. And they forsook the Lord, and served 
Baal and Ashtaroth.”' The clear views held by Colonel Tod 
of ancient society throughout the whole of the primeval 
civilised world, is a subject that does honour to his name. 
His views were comprehensive, yet true to nature and 
history. The ' BuL-dan,^ or gift of the Bull to the Sun,” 
says this energetic writer, is well recorded. There are 


Judges ii. II — 18. 
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in Rajasthan numerous temples of Baalim and Balpoor. 
Mahadeo has several in Saurashtra. All represent 
the Sun. 

* Peor his other name, when ho enticed 
Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile/ 

Paradm Lost, b. L 

All the idolaters of that day seem to h tve 

held the grosser tenets of Hinduism.^^ ‘ Again : — When 
J udah did evil in the sight of the Lord, and * built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every high hiD, 
and under every tree,^ the object was Bil ; and the pillar, 
(the lingam) was his symbol. It was on his altar they 
burned incense, and ^ sacrificed unto the Calf on the 
fifteenth day of the month, ^ the sacred Amavus of the 
Hindus. The Calf of Israel is the Bull (nanda) of BA,lc«^sar, 
or Iswara ; the Apis of the Egyptian Osiris.^^ * Again : 
— Mahadeva, or Iswara, is the tutelary divinity of the 
Rajpoots in Mewar ; and, from the early annals of the 
dynasty, appears to have been, with his consort Isa, the 
sole object of Gchlote adoration. Iswara is adored under 
the epithet of Ek-linga, and is either worshipped in his 
monolithic symbol, or as Iswara Chaomukhi, the quadri- 
form divinity represented by a bust with four faces. The 
sacred Bull, Nanda, has his altar attached to all the 
shrines of Iswara, as was that of Menes, or Apis, to those 
of the Egyptian Osiris. 

Nanda has occasionally his separate shrines, and there 
is one in the Valley of Oodipoor, which has the reputation 
of being oracular as regards the seasons. The Bull was 
the steed of Iswara, and carried him to battle ; he is often 
represented upon it w ith his consort Isa, at full speed. 
The Bull was offered to Mithras by the Persian, and 
opposed as it now appears to Hindu faith, he formerly bled 
on the altars of the Sun-god, on which not only the 

^ Kajusth., Tol. L p. 76. ^ Rj^juitb., vul i p. 79. 
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Buld-clau {ojfermg of the bull) was made, but human 
sacrifices. We do net learn that the Egyptian priesthood 
presented the kindred of Apis to Osiris, but as they were 
not prohibited from eating beef, they may have done so. 
The slirinO of Ekliiiga is situated in a defile, about six 
miles north of Oodipoor, The hills towering around on 
all sides are of the primitive formation, and their scarped 
summits are clustered with honeycombs. There are 
abundant small springs of water, which keep verdant 
numerous sliruhs, the flowers of which arc acceptable to 
the deity, especially the Kiner or Oleander, which grows 
in great luxuriance on the Aravulli. Groves of bamboo 
and mango w ere formerly common, according to tradition ; 
but although it is deemed sacrilege to thin the groves of 
Bjil, the bamboo has been nearly destroyed : there are, 
however, still many trees sacred to the deity scattered 
around. It would be uiflicidt to convey a just idea of a 
temphi so c’ornplicated in its details. It is of the form 
commonly styled pagoda, a id. like all the ancient temples 
of Siva, its sikra^pr pinnacle, is pyramidal. The various 
orders of Hindu siUjred architecture arc distinguished by 
the form of the silra, wliich is the portion springing from 
and surmounting the perpendicular Avails of the body of 
the tcnrpic. The sikra of those of Siva is invariably 
pyramidal, and its sides vary Avith the base, Avbetlier 
square or oblong. The apex is crowned AAutli an orna- 
mental figure, as a spliynx, an urn, a ball, or a lion, Avhich 
is called tlu' kfdhis. When the sikra is but the frustum 
of a pyramid, it is often surmounted by a row of lions, as 
at Biolli. The fane of Eklinga is of Avbite marble, and 
of amj)le dimensions. Tender an open vaulted temple, 
siipported by columns, and fronting the four-faced divinity, 
is the brazen bull Nanda, of the natural size; it is cast, 
and of excellent proportions. The figure is perfect, except 
where the shot or hammer of an infidel invader has 
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penetrated its hollow flank in search of treasure. Within 
the quadrangle are miniature shrines, containing some of 
the minor divinities.^* ‘ 

Again: — "Near where I crossed the river (Loony,) I 
visited a small temple dedicated to Balpoor-Siva, or the 
city of Bil ; in front of the mythic emblem of the god, 
wjis the Vahan or the bull in brass; at one time appa- 
rently the sole object of worship of the Saura peninsula ; 
a land, which there can hardly be a doubt, was m com- 
munication with the shores of the Red Sea, Egypt, and 
Palestine, in the earliest periods of history , probably long 
before Hiram and the mariners of Tyre were carriers to 
the wise King of Jemsaltm. "What are Baal and the 
brazen calf, to which especial honours were paid, on the 
fifteenth of the month, but the Bsil-Eswar and bull 

(nanda) of India ? Balpoor, or the city of Bel, is 

tlierefore the same as Baltec, or Heliopolis of Syria; 
coincidences in names, rites, and symbols, all denoting 
one universal natural religion, namely, the worsliip of the 
sun, and his type the bull, emblematical of fertility and 
production.** * 

Such is a faithful description of that idolatry into 
which the children of Israel fell, — a description in exact 
keeping with that population, which I have exhibited as 
colonising the land of Canaan. "Haro-sheth of the 
Gentiles,** the residence of the Rajpoot war chief, is 
exactly descriptive of a military post, being the grand city 
for the Haros, (the Heeros, of the Greeks,) and the town 
of Har, the Hindu god of war already noticed. Jabin 
had nine hundred chariots of iron,** the usual description 
of force of the old Hellenic and Indian war caste, and 
" he mightily oppressed the people.** On the total dis- 
comfiture of his martial bands, through Almighty inter- 
vention, by which a panic was made to fall upon these 


^ Tod's voL I. p. HIS. 


’ TVr« WMtom Asift, p. 54. 
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fierce warriors, Sisera,.the solitary relic of the slaughter, 
had escaped on foot from the scene of havoc. 

Trusting implicitly to the sacred ^rights of hospitality 
always accorded by the Rajpoots and held inviolable, and 
utterly worn out by the fierce conflict and the rapid flight 
on foot, he entered the tent of the wife of a Chief 
with whom he was at peace. This apparently inviolable 
sanctuary, however, only proved the^scene of his miserable 
assassination ; he fell by a contemptible death, — his 
destruction was to be ignominious ; he perished in a tent 
by a nail, driven into his temples by the feeble hand of a 
woman, when he was fast asleep and weary ; and so he 
died.’^ Nothing can exceed the combined sublimity and 
noble expansion of gratitude which diaracterise the song 
of praise that burst forth from the heart, and flowed from 
the lips of the prophetess who judged Israel at that time/' 
Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel, when 
the people willingly offered themselves .... 

Lord, < when thou wciitest out of Scir, wlieu thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, 
aud the heavens dropped, the clouds aLso dropped water. 
The mountains melted from before the Lord, even that 

Sinai from before the Lord God of Israel 

77iey chose new gods, then was war in the gates : was 
there a shield or spear seen among forty thousand in 
Israel ? 

JMy heart is toAvard the governors of Israel that oflered 
themselves willingly among the people. Bless ye the 
Lord. Speak, ye that ride on white asses, yc that sit in 
judgment, and walk by the Avny. 

“ They that are delivered from the noise of archers in 
the places of drawing Avatcr, there shall they rehearse the 
righteous acts of the Lord, even the righteous acts toward 
the inhabitants of bis villages in Israel: tUeu shall the 
people of the Lord go down to the gates. 
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Awake, awake, Deborah ; awake, awake, utter a song ; 
arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of 
Abinoam. . . . 

Zebulun and Naphtali were a people that jeoparded 
their lives unto the deatli in the high places of the field. 

The kings came, and fought ; then fought the Kings 
of Canaan in Taanach, by the waters of Megiddo; they 
took no gain of money. 

They folight from heaven ; the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera. 

The river of Kisiion swept them away, that ancient 
river, the river Kishon.^ O, my soul, thou hast trodden 
down strength. 

Then were the horse-hoofs broken by the means of 
the prancings ; the prancings of their mighty ones. 

Curse ye Mcroz, said the angel of the Lord ; curse 
ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; because they came not 
to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. 

** Blessed above women shall Jael, the wife of Heber 
the Kenite, be : blessed shall she be above women in the 
tent. 

He asked water, and she gave him milk : she brought 
forth butter, in a lordly dish. 

She put her hand to the nail, and her right hand to 
the workman's hammer, and with the hammer she smote 
Sisera ; she smote off his head, when she had pierced and 
stricken thrpugh his temples. 

At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down ; at her 
feet he bowed, he fell : where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead. ... So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord ; 
but let them that love Him, be as the sun when he goeth 
forth in his might.^^* 


* From iUe EJslien,. or KriBlina River of Cfiftbmir, the old country. 
2 Judges V. 2 — SI. 
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Tlie loss of a battle/^ says Colonel Tod, “ or tbe 
capture of a city, is a signal to avoid captivity and its 
horrQrs, which to the Rajpootni’ arc worse than death. . . 
We can enter into the feeling which insured tlie pre- 
servation of honour by the fatal Johur* when the foe was 
the brutalised Tartar. But the practice was common to 
the international wars of the Rajpoots ; and I possess 
numerous inscriptions on stone, and on brass, which 
record as the first token of victory, the captive wives of the 
foemen. When the mother of Siscra looked out of the 
window’, and cried tlirough the lattice, ^ Why tarry the 
wdieels of his cliariot — have they not sped ? Have they 
not divided tlie ])rcy, to every man a damsel or two?^ — we 
HAVE A rFJii KCT riereRE or the Rajpoot mothkh 

EXPECTIiVa HER SON FKO.\f THE FRAY/^* 

Nothing can more strongly mark the admirable discri- 
mination of tins elc.'ar-sigbted writer, who has been too 
often set down as visioiuiry in some of his notions, by 
men whom nothing but chapter and line will satisfy, 
forgetting that there is yet a surer historian than the most 
scrupulous chronicler, in the transmitted customs, rites, 
and even disguisc'd language of the most venerable anti- 
quity ; tliey will a(x*ej>t nothing less than direct evidence, 
and will deny auth(jnticity or proof to cirmmslantial 
eirldence , — a line of denionstrution freely admitted and 
acted upon in the most important Courts of Law. Colonel 
Tod proves to be correct to the letter. Sise-Ra^^ is the 
Rajpoot name for the Sesi^-Pkince, or Chief of the Sftsfi, 
or Hare Tribe, one of the Royal Rajpoot Tribes, which 
Colonel Tod has so admirably described in the Raja-cula,'^ 
or Royal Races of the Surya Vansa. 

Thus, then, at length, are distinctly seen : — First, the 
identical localities in the Indian and Tai’tarian provinces, 

' t'emale Rajpoot. 

*■ Tho komolation of the females of the tribe. * Kijosi., p. i»40. 
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whence Palestine was colonised. Secondly, identity of 
idolatry is proved between India — the old country, and 
Palestine — the new. Thirdly, the ever-prevailing use of 
the war-car, both in the provinces of India and those of 
Syria. Fourthly, the identity of the Rajpoot of India and of 
Palestine. Fifthly, the positive notification of the distinct 
tribe which the Israelites encountered and overthrew. 

I shall now rapidly pass forward to sketch some of the 
remaining provinces or people, of Palestine. 

The exact point whence the colony of Phoenicia set out 
has been clearly shown, as well as the parent town of 
Sidon. The reader will by the accompanying map of 
Afghanistan distinctly see the position of the Phainicas, 
or Phoenicians. 

He will now understand the bitter sarcasm contained in 
that castcni play upon words, which induced the con- 
temptuous question of Hiram, on receiving his reward 
for building the temple of Solomon. Hiram,^^ the sacred 
writer tells us, came out of Tyre, to see the cities which 
Solomon had given him ; and they pleased him not. And 
he said, What cities are these which thou hast given me, 
my brother ? And he called them the Land of Cabul unto 
this day.^^ * By reference to the map of the Punjab, the 
reader will perceive that the parent Cabul, is in the land 
of the Bhainikas (Phcenicians), as also Sidon; which 
cities he ^vill find in the Phcenicia of both countries. 

The term Cabul,” then, signifying " or 

dirty , is a sarcastic play upon the name of the ancient 
country of Iliram^s ancestors. Not far from the Kishon, 
or Krishna river” of Palestine, and a little to the south 
of Dor and Megiddo, already noticed, is the sacred hill of 
"SA-MAB-ia,” the " Soo-mjebu” of the Indian settlers in 
Palestine, and the So-mabo-s of the Hellenic colonists. 
It had, long before the arrival of the Israelites, been a 


> 1 Riugii, k. 13. Calnd sonifies dirty, or diaplooaiDg. 
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holy mount for th6 Buddhistic worship, and it had continued 
a kind of rival establishment to the temple of Jerusalem. 

Sir/d said the Samaritan woman to our Saviour, I 
pefceive that thou art a prophet. Our fathers worsidpped 
in this mountain ; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship.dd * We are thus presented 
with the indubitable proof of the strong ties of that primi- 
tive patriarchal society, by which, after families had 
lixpandeil into tribes, and tribes into nations, the same first 
strong feeling of unity continued to subsist. Hence the 
reader cannot fail to have been struck with the extraordi- 
nary harmony of emigration and settlement which have 
been demonstrated in all the movements of mountain tiibes. 
Thus are at once seen, in the City of Bor, the Kishon, 
Megiddo, and Mount Samaria of Palestine, the same 
northerly people of the Dor River, the Kishen, the 
Magadiias^ and Su-meku of the Cashmirian district. 
What can be a stronger evidence of those primitive ties 
by which the most venerable societies were knit together f 
The more southerly inhabitants, both of Afghanistan 
and Palestine, now begin to come into view. Saron is 
the frontier province of Samaria towards the south. Its 
parent district will be easily recognised as the Sarawan, 
the same people who have been noticed as the Saronic as, 
or settlers in the Saronic Gulf. As in the old, so in the 
new country, their chief town is Saron, with a trifling 
variation of form. Again is brought into prominent and 
marked distinction the feature of society so lately noticed. 
In the Sarawan district of Afghanistan, is the land of 
Shal, or Shali ; * in Saron of Palestine, is the same, under 
the name of the land of Sh ALiSH-a \ ” whilst the renowned 
city of Gaza of Palestine, is to this day, under the identical 
name of Gaza, found in the districts of Shal and Sara- 
wan, in the land of Afghanistan ! 


‘ St John, iv. 19, 20. 


* Pronounced Shawl. 
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We are now amongst the fiercest foes of t}ie people of 
God ; they are warriors not inferior to any who raised the 
war-yell * against the bands of Israel. 

The Philis-tines or the Bhili-stans, the people of the 
Land of the Bhils, are of the most ancient original 
tribes of India.® They are a branch of the people of 
Hamon, of wnose lineage was the Bhil-prtnce (Phil-pos), 
of Macedon. By classical writers these people wer^ con- 
verted to Allo-phuli, in lieu of the true name IIala- 
PHULA, or the tribes of tlie Hala Mountain, also written 

Hela/^ who have been already noticed as the ancestors 
of the Hel-lenks, or Chiefs of the IIela, We are now 
’brought into actual contact from tiic coasts of PlKccicia, 
with the Hellenes, their brethren in Greece ; and we shall 
now, I trust, not be disinclined to receive the reports of 
their early historians relative to the intercourse, colonisa- 
tion, and affinity, once subsisting between these two 
countries — countries easy of mutual access, to or by th{»se 
mariners to whom the coasting voyage from Plucnicia to 
Ceylon presented no insuperable difficulties. It is with 
regret that I quit the interesting theme of that land 
which has sent forth the harbingers of peace and good- 
will towards men. The nature, Imwever, of the following 
investigation, demands immediate consideration, 

* The ^‘jBoen agat^ Diomeiles” of Homer is the preuent North 
American Indian : his powers of endurance and indomitable valour will 
be noticed at a future jxjriod, 

* See Malcolm’s Central In-liiu 
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XVI. 

TIME, THE BASIS OF EEEOE AND TEUTH. 

KAlX mooLlmidjiii Kilrvan Vdiavtlbbflvou sookbasookhO ; 

KXlX Rrijriti blurotaiii : K.\la sflnbarito prrijiiali. 

KirdRhAti Ka1a)i : Kai.Xh .sninXyiiti* poonah. 

KXlX a.liikshi]>{lte srirva ]>r.1.jnri visrijiite poonJlh. 

KalX soojiteshoo jagfLi*te : Kulo hi dooratikntintih, 

Mhahar. A d Ip ar v. 

Timk i(5i the root of all created beings, 

Ami uncreate ; of plea'Airc and of pain, 

Tjmf, doth creute KxiaXonce. Time dc&troys. 

Time shatters ail, and all again renews. 

7'ink watches while all slccpK. I Jn vanquished Time ! 

From (lie extensive view already taken of tlie vast 
)>ri!nitiv(’ fariiilies of mankiiul, and tlieir ramifications in 
those regions to mIiIcIi they have already been traced, it 
must he evident tliat any partial view of local religious 
fiiitl:, iiss tuned on the mere dictum of the historian of such 
a vt'nerable antiquity, is entitled to Httle credit, uule.ss it 
Larinouisc with tlie great princi]>le of patriarchal govern- 
ment and ti'aching. As the component members of the 
northern colonisation have been already traced to tlieir 
primicval settlements, and as those settlements liave, 
together with their geographical definitions, produced a 
distinct historicnl result, and as that result is founded on 
the interpretation of the actual language of the colonists, it 
would be just to consider facts, so evolved, as the basis of 
an argumentative process, on which to found an inferen- 
tial course of history. Yet, as such a process might seem- 
to . rest too much upon theoretical principlesi I purpose to 
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adhere for the present, at least, to that system of investi- 
gation which has already hcen attended with such bene- 
ficial results. That investigation has evolved facts which 
through the ordinary records of Hellenic historians w'ould 
have been perfectly unattainable ; for it has been already 
demonstrated, in the course of this work, that these writers 
were totally incapacitated for obtaining any such infor- 
mation. It is not necessary in this place to recapitulate 
the numerous instances of misapprehension which have 
been already found to obscure the plainest historical 
truths. Such instances might easily be multiplied ten- 
fold. That, however, which now presses upon the at- 
tention of the inquirer after truth, is the necessity of 
acquiring a series of facts, all of which must be in perfect 
harmony with that state of society wdiich has been already 
demonstrated to have existed in Hellas at the period of 
primaeval antiquity; an antiquity, in fact, so venerable, 
a3 to precede the formation of that language and that 
state of society which is usually called Grecian. 

Of the origin of the term Graikos, which we through 
the medium of the Romans have at length received as the 
term Greek,^^ I purpose giving a brief notice ; the more 
especially as it is in intimate connexion with what is 
generally considered a mythological portion of Hellenic 
record. 

For the present, however, it will be necessary to review 
some of the most salient features in the primitive Hellenic 
society; for, until this be done, the accounts already 
received through the false medium presented by Hellenic 
histories, will be apt not only to bias, but to lead us 
astray. 

Whatever facilities for locomotion may be presented 
at the present day by improved mechanical facilities, it is 
very clear that it would be impossible in the existing 
state of civilised society to set in motion, and to find 
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subsistence for sucli vast masses of men, as, in the state of 
primitive society, moved unobstructed, over wide tracts, 
attended by flocks and herds, almost innumerable, — as 
being the subsistence of a nation. Movements of such 
magnitude it is clear, would not be permitted, through 
the territories of a civilised power of the present day. 
Such a jealousy however did not subsist in primitive 
society. The patriarchal system had produced families 
which Iiad grown into nations, who looked back upon the 
memory of their venerable founder, with a feeling of the 
deepest reverence; — that feeling amounted to adoration. 
The father of a nation became its god. The same effect 
was produced by the sticcessful warrior, and the true or 
fictitious ascetic, and to this kind of worship the Lunar 
race was especially addicted. Although the Solar tribes 
first introduced into Greece the worship of the sun, yet, 
in process of time, both that race and that worship were 
entirely supplanted by the Lunar system, wdiich will be 
hereafter noticed, as forming ultimately the basis of the 
Hellenic worsliip. Before, however, I enter upon the con- 
sideration of this subject, it will be well to introduce the 
judicious reflections of Bishop Thirlwall, which contain a 
just summary of two important facts recorded by Hero- 
dotus. In the Iliad,^' writes the learned prelate, 
Agamemnon is calling on the gods to witness a solemn 
contract. Among those of Olympus, he names none but 
J upitcr ; after him, he invokes the all-seeing, all-hearing 
sun, the rivers, the earth, and lastly the gods who punish 
perjured men in the realms below. 

In like manner we may suppose the Pelasgians to have 
worshipped the invisible powers, which, according to the 
primitive belief of the people, animated the various forms 
of the sensible world. That such was in fact the oldest 
form of religion which prevailed among the Pelasgian 
tribes, is both highly probable in itself, and confirmed by 
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the example of the ancient Persians, In this sense, 
therefore, we both can understand, and may accept, the 
statement of Herodotus. But it is not quite so easy to 
follow him, when he attempts to trace the steps by w^hich 
this simple creed was transformed into the complicated 
system of tlie Greek mythology. He seems to distinguish 
two great changes which the Greek religion underwent; 
one produced by the introduction of foreign deities and 
rites, the otlicr by the invention of native poets. His 
researches liad, as he says, convinced him that all the 
names of the Greek gods had bee!i derived from the 
barbarians ; and the result of the information which he 
had gathered in Egypt was, that, with a few exceptions, 
they had all been transplanted from that country. Some, 
the Egyptian priest s themselves disclaimed ; but the rest 
had, as they asserted, been always known among tliern ; 
and hence Herodotus infers that the excepted names liad 
been invented by the Pclasgians, all but that of Poseidon, 
the god of the sea, wdnch had been. brought over from 
Africa. It seems necessary to snp})Ose tluit, by the names 
of the gods, both Herodotus and his iTistructors under- 
stood their nature and attributes, and tliat they conceivctl 
the Eg}q)tiaii appellations to have ])een translated into 
equivalent Greek words. But this t(istimony, or judg- 
ment of Herodotus, combined with the various traditions 
of oriental coloiiies planted in Greece, at a time when its 
inhabitants are supposed to have wanted the first rudi- 
ments of civilisation, with the priestly institutions of the 
East, the presumed antiquity of the Greek mysteries, and 
of esoteric doctrines transmitted by them, and coin- 
cidences observed in several features of the Greek and the 
Egj^ptian mythology, lias formed the ground of a hypo- 
thesis which is still a subject of earnest controversy. It 
assumes that the colonies which migrated into Greece in 
the darkness of the old Pelasgiaii period, were headed by 
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priests, who long retained the supreme power in their new 
settlements. 

They brought wdth them the faith and the wisdom 
which they had inherited in their ancient seats, the know- 
ledge of one God, the hidden spring of life and intelligence, 
but infinitely diversified in His attributes, functions, and 
emanations. These they proposed to the veneration of 
the ignorant multitudes, not in their naked simplicity, 
which would have dazzled and confounded those unen- 
lightened minds, but through tlic veil of expressive 
symbols and ingenious fables, which were accepted by the 
people as literal truths, and were gradually wrought into 
a complicated mythological system. The sublime dogmas 
of the priestly religion were reserved for the chosen few, 
who were capable of contemplating them in their pure 
and simple form, and these alone understood the epithets 
and images which, in tlie poetry of the temples, conveyed 
the tenets of the ancient theology. Wlien these j)riestij^ 
governments were everywhere forced to give way to the 
power of the heroic eliieftains, as the priests tlfcmselves 
drew back into the shade, so their doctrines were more 
confined to the recesses of their sanctuaries, and were 
revealed only to those wlio were admitted to the rites 
there celebrated in awful obscurity. Meanwhile, a new 
race of poets started up, and gained the car of the people 
— bards, wlio, blending lujroic Icgcmds witli religious 
fables, the original meaning of which had been lost, intro- 
duced fresh confusion into the mythical chaos. The 
troubles that accompanied the Dorian invasion con- 
tributed to widen the breach between the popular and the 
priestly religion; the latter, however, was preserved with- 
out any material alteration in the mysteries, whicli 
continued to be the vehicles of the more enlightened faith 
down to the latest days of paganism. * 

» Thirlw. Hist Gr. vol. h 210. 
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On this summary of a late celebrated German hypo- 
thesis, the learned prelate has many just observations. 
Still, the opinion of Herodotus will, in the sequel, be found 
to contain much valuable truth. The fusion of the Solar 
and Lunar forms of worship in Greece, though never com- 
plete, had yet left among the Hellenic population many 
doctrines and rites common to both. Notwithstanding, 
there ever remained a marked distinction between these 
races of worshippers ; in nothing more clearly shown than in 
the opposite characteristics of the Spartans and Athenians, 
the deep-seated causes of whose mutual jealousy reposed 
upon religious grounds, as connected specially with the 
tribes of each. 

The Tartarian element of the Greek nation has already 
been extensively noticed. A very considerable portion of 
this people was of the BudMiistic faith ; and by their num- 
bers and their martial prowess ultimately succeeded in 
expelling from northern Greece the clans of the Solar 
Race. This important event will be shortly noticed. 
Meanwhile, to elucidate the influences of the Buddhistic 
faith, or the members of the Lunar family, in the extra- 
ordinary care with which the primitive chieftains preserved 
their genealogy, even long after all true recollection of 
their original country had been lost, I shall briefly notice 
the first Attic genealogies. So far from being fabulous, 
they will be found, when rightly examined, to be historical 
documents of much importance. And it is not a little 
singular, that the very features of these genealogies, u Inch 
have the most fabulous air, considered as Greek records, 
are of converse value, when expounded by the language 
and the geography of that country from which came the 
ancestors of the families whose records run up to such 
a vast antiquity. 

It is on this very point, that I regret to find one of the 
ablest of modern Greek historians entirely led astray by 
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the corrupt medium through which iuformatioii has beea 
handed down. 

It will be seen in the sequel, that neither the peculiar 
faith nor the peculiar credulity of any nation, will warrant 
the affinnation of a non-historical basis to wild legend or 
cloudy fable. The very practices aflirmed to be com- 
memorative of certain events, have been attriliuted to an 
inventive source, as though the doctrine of invention could 
build columns, or construct the massive avails of Myccuas. 

It is clear that the liistorical canon, so far from being 
more rigidly interpreted, must be relaxed till it is placed 
upon a footing that shall liarmonise with that state of 
society of which the liistorian is treating. To do otherwise 
would he to offer violence to the just feelings of our nature, 
and the practical tests of sound judgment. The existence 
of an agent may rationally be credited, while the mfichinery 
by wliich the agency is said to have been effected, 
may be purely poetical, or possibly inventive. In these 
cases of strange or fabulous record, it wdll be the duty of 
tlie patient enquirer after truth, to allow its full influence 
to the })owcr of Time, w hich should as reasonably be sup- 
posed to ha^e as much effect upon trutli as upon the 
noblest structure reared by human hands. 

After noticing the opinion of Milton relative to fabulous 
records, Mr. Grote remarks: ^‘I presume that our great 
poet has proceeded upon mistaken views w ith respect to 
the old British fables, not less in that which he leaves out 
than in that which he retains. To omit the miraculous 
and tlie fantastic (it is that wdiich he means by ^ the im- 
possible and the ab.surd^), is to suck the life-blood out of 
these once popular narratives, to divest them both of 
their genuine distinguisliing mark, and of the cliarm by 
wdiicli they acted on the feelings of believers. 

Still less ought w^c to consent to break up and dis- 
enchant, in a simihir manner, the myths of ancient 
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Greece ; partly because they possess the mythical beauties 
and characteristics in far higher perfection, partly because 
they sank deeper into the mind of a Greek, and per- 
vaded both the public and private sentiment of the 
country to a much greater degree than the British fables 
in England. Two courses, and two only, are open ; 
either to pass over the myths altogether, which is the 
way in w hich modern historiiins treat the old British fables, 
or else to give an account of them as myths ; to recognise 
and respect their specific nature, and to abstain from 
confounding them with ordinary and certifiable history. 
There are good reasons for pursuing this second method in 
reference to the Grecian myths ; and when so considered, 
they constitute an important chapter in the history of the 
Grecian mind, and indeed, in that of the human race 
generally. The historical faith of the Greeks, as well as 
that of other people, in reference to early and unrecorded 
times, is as much subjective and peculiar to themselves as 
their religious faith : among the Greeks, especially, the 
twx) are confounded w’itli an intimacy which nothing less 
than great violence can disjoin. Gods, heroes, and men — 
religion and patriotism — matters divine, heroic and human 
— were all woven together by the Greeks into one indivi- 
sible web, in which the threads of truth and reality, what- 
ever they might originally have been, were neither intended 
to be, nor were actually distinguishable. Composed of 
such materials, and anirnatiKl by the electric s})ark of 
genius, the mytliical antiquities of Greece formed a wliole 
at once trustworthy and captivating to the faith and feel- 
ings of the people; but neither trustw'ortiiy nor ca|)ti- 
vating, when we sever it from these subjective condi- 
tions, and expose its naked elements to the scrutiny of an 
objective criticism. Moreover, the separate portions of 
Grecian mythical foretime ought to be considered wdth 
reference to that aggregate of which they form a part : to 
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detach the divine from the heroic legends, or some one of 
tlic heroic legends from the remainder, as if there were an 
essential and generic difference between them, is to present 
the whole under an erroneous point of \dew. The myths 
of Troy and Thebes are no more to be handled objectively, 
with a vi(iw to detect an historical base, than those of 
Zeus in Kretc, of Apollo and Artemis in Delos, of Hermes, 
or of Prometheus. To single out the siege of Troy from 
the other myths, as if it were entitled to pre-eminence as 
an ascertained historical and ch ronological event, is a proceed- 
ing which destroys the true character and coherence of the 
mythical world ; we only transfer the story (as has been 
remarked m the preceding chapter,) from a class with 
which it is connected by every tie both of common origin 
and fraternal affinity, to another with which it has no 
relationship, except such as violent and gratuitous criticism 
may enforce. * It will bc^ seen from this pavssage that the 
rational mind is debarred the satisfaction of handling 
objective]};, witli a view to detect an historical basis, in the 
myths of Troy and Thtffics, any more than in those of 
Zeus in Crete, or of Apollo, or of Prometheus. 

But wdiat if they should caeli be found historical — 
wliat if that whicli is denounced as British fables in 
England be Truth obscured? Would it be any satis- 
faction to tilt; independent student of history, to be after- 
wards told tliut, such and sucli canons liaving been laid 
down, altliough tlie light of truth iniglit beam upon the 
page oi Tinu', tin* perusal of that page was of no avail 
because theory bad decided that it was of no avail ? The 
Autochthons (the Athenian (irassbopjiers)^ the Centaurs, 
the Lapitlne, the Ozohe, have been seen to disappear 
before the light of a searching investigation ; and the 
Cabeiri am] Coryliautes ai*e about to be placed in a 
category equally liistorical. T cannot, therefore, having 


* Crotes Hist. Greece, vol. i. p. 6.S1. 
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obtained these positive results^ consent to be led by a 
doctrine which totally strikes at the root of all progress. 

If this canon be just, it may be as justly applied to the 
performances of legerdemain. But what is the result of 
that application ? Simply that the senses of the spectator 
may be deceived, but that the personality of the ingenious 
actor will not be at all affected. Thus, though the positive 
performance of the miracle of Attus Naevius be denied, 
his existence will be permitted. Yet here both the fable 
and the foct centre in the same person. On the relative 
definition of the term historical value, let us hear the 
opinion of the able translator of, and commentator upon, 
the Raja Tarangini. 

I cannot refrain from repeating what I said elsewhere 
(I{;aja Tarangini, vol. ii., p. 372), 1. That according to my 
firm persuiision, the epoch of the coinmencemcnt of the 
Kali Yuga, b. c. 3102, is historical in the general sense I 
attach to the term ; that is, after reducing to their lowest 
possible values, all the historical traditions and clirouo- 
logicaJ data of the Chinese, Hindoos, Persians, Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and other nations ; and, after considering and 
appreciating the monuments of art, the sciences, and the 
religious and political institutions, a knoMledge of which 
has reached us, I cannot refuse credence to this fact, 
namely, that great states, highly advanced in civilisation, 
existed at least 3000 years before our era. It is beyond 
that limit that I look for Rama, the hero of the 
Ramayuna. 

In the history of this country (Cashmere) we find 
20 centuries ii. c. there were religious troubles; the 
religion of the Vedas is opposed to that of the Budhists.^^ ‘ 
This opinion of Captain Troyer is amply corroborated by 

I Ctpt. Troyer, PariB, 1840; pub. *^Soci4t4 Afliatiejue.’* See Aeiatie 
Jeunsal. I$41. 
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the sound judgment of the author to whom European 
history is so much indebted, not as the mere compiler of 
dry facts already prepared to hand, but as the eloquent 
and just expounder of the most venerable societies of the 
world. I allude to Colonel Tod, to whose able work I am 
deeply indebted for valuable corroborative proof, and 
distinct illustration of the geographical facts already 
adduced. He describes the great war of the Mahabharata, 
which I have akeady noticed as adding its contingent to 
the population of Hellas, as a conflict, which was evi- 
dently religious as well as political, for supremacy between 
the houses of Hastiriapoor and Indrapres'tha. Although 
the rival families were of one stock, it is evident that 
whatever were the tenets of the first, tlie latter had held 
those of Buddha till they accepted the modified system of 
Heri, ^ who was Bud^ha.^ Both houses were of the Lunar 
Race, and traced their origin to the first Boodha, who 
espoused Ella (Earth personified), daughter of the son 
of the Sun, or ^the sun-born Swam-Bhuva^ (Lord of the 
Earth,) a Manu supposed to be the great post-diluvian 
patriarch ; so that Budha has equal claims to antiquity 
with Manu, son of Surya or the Sun. Now Budha 
(Mercury) being the son of the moon, his descendants 
are styled Chandra Vaasa ; while the descendants 
of the solar line were styled ^ Surya Vansa,^ children 
of the Sun. And hence all those countries where the 
worship of Mithras chiefly prevailed, are called Syria, 
Assyria, and the inhabitants, Saurondians or ITeliadae 
Hence the city of Solomon T«d-mor, called Bal, the 
son’s type or power of production, was there worshipped 
‘ when he bowed to the god of the Sidonians.’ Such« 
therefore, is the earliest distinction of the two grand races, 
distinguished as those of Surya and Indu Badoha ; the sun 
worshippers became idolaters; the votaYies of Mercury or 
the/Moon adored ‘The One' only, as do their descendants. 
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There npx^ears no doubt that the Solar Race first in- 
habited India Proper (well knoAvn in the Ilamayuna,) their 
capital being Aditya or Actya-sthan, — Hand of the Sun/ 
Ayodhia or Oude. . . The first Biidha parent of the Lunar 
Race is stated to have come from a distant I’egion. In all 
those countries where the worship of Budlia prc^vailod, the 
Moon was held a male deity, and hence all the earlier 
tribes of Europe adored Woden, Boodha, or IMercury, 
and Ella or Ert^ha, their original parents. . . . Hence, 

too, their dread of eclipses when the monsters (Rahoo and 
Ketoo, ascending and descending nodes) swallowed their 
first parent ; and hence the Scandinavians ])nrsiicd the 
same system, as did the Scythians of old, and tlie Rajpoots 
still, of beating every noisy sort of instrinnent to frigliten 
away the demons during an eclipse, and hence the mytho- 
logical resemblances of each/^ The accuracy of these 
remarks will now be evident. These descendants of 
BudTia are the Corubantes, whom classical ivritcrs repre- 
sent as wildly beating their cymbals, and whom I have 
shown to be the people of Ghor-'band.' They arc also 
the priests of Cubele, Cabul ; tli(‘y are said to liave first 
dwelt upon Mount Ida, a name which at once transports 
us not only to Asia Minor, but to that island of the 
Mediterranean which was colonised by these IlayR tribes. 
That island, Cyprus, was the settlement of the Kiivbkr 
population, and one of tlieir chief towns was named Sa 
Lamis,^ (or the Hion Lamas,) in like manner as the island 
to the south of Attica. Ida is the 'wife of Bi d^ii a, and 
daughter of Ichshwaka. Ilcuce the history of the Coru- 
bantes, or people of Ghorband, is found in classical 
writers, more or less mixed u[) with the history of the 
Cabeiri, or people of the Kiieiber. 

The Afghan name Giior-bandh’’ is itself a corruption 
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of Gooroo-Bandhu/ ^^the kinsman op the Gooroo/'* 
Hence, tlie Cohoobantes were tlic Kinsmen of Buddha 
the Gooroo, wliose wife was Ida, recorded in Mount Ida, 
and their people the Kjiybeiu, subsequently Cyp^’ri, tlie 
settlers in Cyprus. Bud’ha was eminently the Gooru, 
or the Great Teacher ; hence he was deified and his 
memory adored. Bamian too, (Bomienses,) in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Ghor-band, as observed by Wilford, is 
considered by Buddhist writers as the '‘^source of all 
purity,^'' while contiguous is the land of the Piieene 
Badam, or “ The IIaya Budiias,^^ those who from this 
point colonised PlKnnicia, which will be shortly seen as 
eminently Budliistic. The Phoenician Astarte (Asiitoreth, 
the Astore of Cashmir) had usually the epithet Ciiabar.^ 
It is thus that the historical basis of one of the most cloudy 
mysteries of the land of Hellas is amply vindicated on 
the most rational grounds. After this, the Siege of Troy 
is not likely to oppose a very formidable obstruction to 
patient inv(*stigation. 

The remarks of Colonel Mure, upon the relative value 
of special eras in Greece, as forming the just boundary 
between truth and fiction, are so convincing, that they ai'e 
entitled to the ready assent of the unprejudiced. It 

* Banilhu^ a kinsman. The Bandhu of three kinds; the kinsman of 
the y>ersoii hiiriBelf, of hia father or his mother; as his ftither’s brother’s 
son. and his inotheEw si.stcr’s or brother’s son; and the same reck on iri;j 
upwards ; as his father’s father’s sister's son.” — Wilson’s ^Saris. Xc.c., 

Ikiudhu.” 

2 " The Bnihminical Goofu is a spiritual parent, from whom the youtlr 
receives the initiatory Manfr^ or prayer, and who conducts the ceremonies 
necessiixy at vju'iovis seasons of infancy and youth, up to tlie period of 
investiture with the characteristic thread or string ; this person may be 
the natural y)arent or the religious preceptor.” — Wii.son’s Sam. Lex. 

3 Mistaken for the Arabic Kahar, Great Vide Gabar (Kbaiber), in 
Phamicia; and Ashtoroth in Basham Khaiber-nay(E, Capeii-n.eum, is 
another derivative, implying the district of the Khaiber (Caper). 

T ^ 
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must indeed be apparent/^ observes that judicious writer, 

to every intelligent reader who peruses Mr. Grote^s 
elaborate commentary on Fynes Clinton's views, that 
there is a fallacy running through his argument; and 
that, as tested by the ultra-sceptical law of critical demon- 
stration which he lays down, the admission of the Olympic 
register, as a genuine document, is as complete n pctitio 
principii, as what he calls Mr. Clinton's unsu])ported con- 
jecture, in favour of other Peloponnesian archives. The 
case of the former record, when divested of the arbitrary 
title to exclusive infallibility set up for it by Mr. Grote, 
reduces itself simply to this : that a certain Chronicle of 
Elis, professing to embody the quadrennial notation of 
the Olympic victors, from the year 771) b.c. downwards, 
but unknown to, or not valued by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or any other earlier standard Greek historian, is first men- 
tioned, or cited as valid chronology by the Greeks, about 
the year 260 b.c., or upwards of 500 years after its 
own assumed era. It is certainly not easy to see how, 
according to Mr. Grote's rule of judgment in such cases, 
this document could be worth more than tlic Spartan 
royal genealogies, which Charon and Herodotus knew, 
and quoted as an authority, and which Eratosthenes so 
highly appreciated."’ 

When the reader understands that the Royal Spartan 
genealogies, to which Colonel Mure alludes, are the 
productions of the family Senachies, bards of the identical 
class of men, and the identical people with whose customs 
an4 manners, from the most distant period. Colonel Tod 
was so well acquainted, and which he has so ably described, 
the value of such documents, as compared with the bare 
catalogue of Olympic victories or defeats, can be easily 
ascertained. Let it be remembered that this order of 
.men had a particular jaghire, or estate, set apart for their 


^ Mure*s Hist, of Greek Lit., Append. J., 502. 
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Tiiaintenance ; that their office was carefully to preserve 
the genealogy of the prince whom they served, and whose 
praises they sang — that not only in the middle ages, but 
from the most distant period, it was necessary that the 
Bard should be enabled to compose and record the heroic 
achievements of the royal house from ^vhose bounty he 
derived a rich subsistence ; — that this genealogical and 
heroic record was ever considered of the utmost importance 
by the race who colonised Hellas, and we shall be enabled 
to give its just weight to the observations of Colonel 
Mure. 

“ Chund, or Ghand/^ writes Colonel Tod, called also 
Tri-cala, from his supposed prophetic spirit,' flourished 
towards the close of the twelfth century of the Christian 
era. He may be called the poet-laureate of the Prithi-raj. 

His work, consisting of sixty-nine books, comprising 
100,000 stanzas, each book being devoted to a particular 
event in battle, is an immense chronicle'' of the period, 
and IS consequently highly valued by his countrymen, 
(and would be of vast use to the European antiquary) 
for its genealogical, historical, geographical, and mytho- 
logical details, as well as for its pictures of maimers. 
Of the gallantry of Tri-cala the plains of Canouge 
afforded a conspicuous instance* Chund was not one of 
those who merely inspired valour, like Timotheus, by 
precept and song; he was in his own person a gay and 
pretujr chevalier. He ofiers to ns a perfect specimen of 
the bards of the times ; gallant, bold, and a poet, in 
search of adventures^ be accompanied his heroic master in 
at least half the perilous enterprises in which he was 
engaged, AVhether to interpret the decrees of fate from 
the flight of birds, the chattering of a jay, or the hooting 

‘ The bards of India, as well as of the west, were Rippor,ed to possess 
the gift of prescience. * Tod, Asiat. Joum,, vol. iii., 1840. 
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of an owl ; — to detect the abode of beauty, or to praise 
it ; to inspire contempt of death, by recounting the 
glories of the past, or by personal example, Chund 
was equally prepared, as vrell as to enliven the enjoy- 
ments of the ^festive cup.^ . Again : '^The 

north-west of India was divided, from very ancient 
times, into many small sovereignties of warlike princes, 
each of whose domains was parcelled out into feudal 
possessions, in which every vassal proprietor kept up a 
court, the miniature representation of his sovereign's, 
the chief ornament of each of which was the bard. It 
consequently became a primary object with every chief to 
possess a bard of talent, which was a distinction or jewel 
in his coronet; and the praise of a bard often conferred a 
name, while there was a barrenness m deed.s. . . Thus 
the Bards of Rajasthan were a numerous and distinct 
class of society, giving a tone and influence to the whole 
frame, political, religious, and social/' . . . And again : — 
** With that supercilious contempt which many of our 
countrymen evince, consequent upon the confidence 
derived from the academical discipline of Europe, they 
will deem the mere mention of previous studies to form a 
Rajpoot bard's mind, a burlesque. Nothing can be more 
groundless. In the first place, the future bard must 
devote himself to the cultivation of a difiicult classical 
language — the Sanscrit. In this rich tongue is combined 
all his literature. In this he must study the laws, the 
religion, and the manners of past ages, not in a few 
octavos, but throughout many folios. He must commence 
with the voluminous epics, the Ramayuna and the 
Mahabharata, whose authors, Valmike and \yasa, are the 
Hesiod and Homer of India. . .. . But these works are 
not accessible to the Bardi till after a long course of 
grammatical studv, comprehending the complicated rules 
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of prosody, and the mysteries of his own art ; the 
formation of every species of stanza, from the short 
couplet (Doha), to the lengthened serpentine (Bliojuuga). 
Possessed of such extensive acquirements, we cannot be 
surprised at the popular influence which ihebard exercises 
over these martial races, wlio dread his satirical censures 
far more than the anathemas of the Brahmin.^^ ‘ 

This history of the bard Chimd,^ or Tri-cala,* that is, 
He of the three times/^ cannot fail to strike eve^y 
classical scholar with the recollection of the Cal-chas of 
Homkhos, properly Amkros, for that is a Bajpoot name, 
not having the sliglitest connection with Homeros, 
Blind. In fact, the Cal-ciias of Ameros is the Cal- 
CAS," Skilled in the Times,'' of the Bajpoot Dolo-pes, 
and the Abantis of Ougein, who fought on the plains 
of T'roja, T' Bajya,* i. €. ^^Ths Bud'ha kingdom," 
And is this Bud'ha kingdom a fable? It is just as much 
a fable, and no more, than the existence of Odrys, or 
Himalaya, m Greece ; the existence of the Dolopes, or 
Chieps of the Himalayan Dola, in Greece; the exist- 
ence of the Sperchius, or Ganges, in Greece ; and in 
very truth, as I have shown, the existence of INDIA IN 
GBEECE. 

Professor Wilson observes — The origin and develop- 
ment of the doctrine, traditions, and institutions (de- 
scribed in the Puraiis now extant) were not the work of 
a day; and the testimony tha»^ established their exist- 
ence three centuries before Christianity carries us back 
to a much more remote antiquity, — to an antiquity that 

* Asiat. Jonni., vol. xndii, 1840. 

3 Churid, a Persian equivalent for OfdcL time.' 

3 Tn, three, and JSala, time. 

^ Cala, time, and m, one who is dexterous or clever. 

* Ta, a Bud'ha; Roijya, a sovereignty. {Ike Append., Rule 1) 
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is probably not surpassed by any of the prevailing fictions, 
institutions, or beliefs of the ancient world.* What says 
Colonel Tod on the history which lies buried beneath the 
vast weight of superincumbent Time ? — 

If it be destined that any portion of the veil which 
covers these ancient mysteries, connecting those of the 
Ganges with the Nile, shall be removed, it will be from 
the interpretation of the expedition of llama, hitherto 
deemed almost as allegorical as that of the Arg^hanaflis. 
. . . . If Alexander, from the mouths of the Indus, 

ventured to navigate these seas with his frail fleet of 
barks, constructed in the Punjab, what might we not 
expect from the resources of the king of Cushala, the 
descendant of Sagara, emphatically called the sea-king, 
whose ^ 60,000 sons were so many mariners?^’'* 

What says the clear-sighted and learned Sir W, 
Jones, many of whose theories, in common with those of 
Wilford, Tod, and others who have had the courage to 
step out of the beaten path of knowledge, have been con 
demned as rash and chimerical ! Do they, or do they 
not, accord with that distinct notice I liave given 
of the most venerable series of emigrations and colo- 
nisations of the human race ? The conclusions of 
that elegant scholar, not less than those of the profound 
Colebrooke, will, as the reader accompanies me through 
the course of this demonstration, rivet indissolubly the 
chain of evidence of which each land has been the faithful 
chronicler : — 

•• Rama (the Indian Bacchus) is represented as a de- 
scendant from Surya, or the Sun, as the husband of Sita, 
and the son of a princess named Causelya. It is very 
remarkable that the Peruvians^ whose Incas boasted of 

^ Vans Kennedy, Asiat. Journ., 1841. 

* Col. Tod’s Kajast’li, vol i p. 602. 
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tlie same descent, styled their greatest festival Rama- 
Sitva; whence we may suppose that South America 
was peopled by the same race who imported into the 
farthest parts of Asia the rites and fabulous history of 
Rama.^^ ‘ 

Again : All these indubitable facts may induce no ill- 
grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindustan were 
possessed or colonised by the same extraordinary race ; in 
confirmation of w^hich it may be added, that the moun- 
taineers of Bengal and Behar (Pelasa) can hardly be distin- 
guished in some of their features, particularly their lips 
and noses, from the modern Abyssinian, whom the Arabs 
call the children of Cush.” Sir W. Jones concludes his 
observations by this singular but comprehensive remark : 
^^Of the cursory observations on the Hindus, which it 
would require volumes to expand and illustrate, this is the 
result : that they had an immemorial affinity with the old 
Persians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians, the Phcenicians, 
Greeks, and Tuscans, the Scythians or Goths, and 
Celts, the Chinese, Japans, and Peruvians. 

Now, tliere is no one, who peruses with unbiassed mind 
tlie whole of this, — one of the first papers of Sir W. Jones, — 
but must confess, that in conjunction with the overpowering 
proofs I have already advanced of the actual sources and 
direction of a vast and most primitive emigration, this 
subject does not demand the ordinary proof of w hat is 
called chronological history. The language of a mighty 
people is its greatest history, and for the just development 
of this history, I have applied the most rigid tests, 
allowing, with the most jealous care, no theory — no mere 
similarity of sound, to lead me astray from that uniform 
process of investigation by which these results have been 


^ Sir W. Jones, As. Res., vol i. p. 42G. 
* As. Res., voL i. p. 426. 
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obtained. That process will be found to be based on no 
narrow nor imaginary foundation, but verified by results 
as uniform as they are copious. The ancient world is a 
physiological Grammar of Fact, by the study of which the 
great Chart of the wanderings of the patriarchs of our race 
will yet be read with truth. 
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HESIOD’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

^‘KONCX OM pax;’ 

It must not be forgotten tliat^ in contemplating the 
geographicul facts, recorded so distinctly and undeniably 
upon the very mountains and rivers of Hellas, we have 
been equally contemplating lier hisiory, as connected with 
those people who gave names to these rivers and moun- 
tains/ If, therefore, there be found in any of her early 
writers, records entirely discordant with such a state of 
society, it is evident that those writings must be either 
fabrications, grounded entirely upon pure inventions, or 
that they must be the perverted relics of an ancient history, 
which, the writers having lost the original language of the 
first settlers, were unable to comprehend. The travesty 
of language which runs through the whole circle of early 
Greek literature, lias been amply elucidated in tlic geo- 
grapliical course whieli forms the substratum of this 
history. If, therefore, the Cyclopes, tlic Autochthons, the 
Athenian Grasshoppers, Cheiron, and many others have 
been found gross perversions of plain mattcr-of-fact, these 
names, and others which occur in the w ritings of Hesiod, 
and tile Logographers, will justly come under the same 
category of corrupt orthography, and of corrupt history 
based upon that orthography ; the reprcseiitative to 
Hesiod of words apparently Greek, but in reality Sanscrit. 


Vide Pobtuhitcs, p. 22. 
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Thibetan, or the Pehlavi dialects. The outline, however, of 
history, given by such writers, may be perfectly authentic, 
while the features of individuals, princes, or people 
represented may be exceedingly distorted. Hesiod^s 
History of Greece,^^ generally conceived to be a Theogony, 
or an account of the Generation of the Gods, is of this 
nature. It may, however, not incorrectly, be compared to 
the celebrated Long Walls of Pericles, which tell not only 
their own history, but that of preceding years, and of an 
ancient people. Here we find a frieze, tlicre an entablature ; 
here is to be seen a sepulchral inscription, there the 
massive ornaments of a temple. Each disjointed piece 
worked into this wall tells, to a certain extent, its own 
tale : its relative age, the character of the people who 
wrought it, and many of the inscriptions still remaining 
may be read by the attentive and patient student of history. 
These obsen ations, based upon a distinct view of the 
primitive population of Hellas, will prepare the mind h)r a 
description of Hellenic society, in perfect harmony with 
the members of that society. The great aggregate of the 
colonists of Greece has already been shown to consist of 
these two great bodies, — the Solar and the Lunar races ; 
each following the peculiar tenets of that faith to which 
the heads of their respective races gave so strong a bias, 
viz., either the Solar or the Buddhistic forms of worship. 
The former was more ancient in its establishment, but the 
latter more durable. The Lamaic nations, springing up 
apparently npon the frontiers of the kingdoms of Cashmir 
and Thibet, have by tlic population, already shown in 
Thessaly, been proved to have existed in the latter 
countries in high antiquity, and the record of tlie life of 
Zeus, as drawn by Hesiod, is but a garbled statement 
of plain facts, in perfect liarmony with the existing state of 
Lamaism in Tartary. Whatever variations may have been 
introduced into this account by Hesiod, of a cosmogonic 
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nature, they all repose upon a false foundation, which I 
shall not unfrequently remove, to exhibit the ancient 
basis upon which his new temple was built. The presence 
of the people of the Himalayas, the population of Mens 
Adrius and Othrys, have been already shown ; the 
immigration of the people of Balti and Skardo, and the 
adjoining provinces, has been distinctly seen ; and now it 
will be necessary to contemplate the country of the ‘‘ Great 
Lamas , ** Dal-l^matia,^^ ^ lying contiguous to these 
denizens of the Adrius and Himalaya Mountains. The 
Lamaic system was, at the earliest periods of Greece, 
undoubtedly administered with great vigour. Its contests, 
however, for supremacy, were many, and vigorously con- 
ducted ; and but for that Tartar population, which in 
common with the people of Lebanon, or the tribes of 
Leh, found so powerful an element in the colonisation of 
primeval Phoenician Egypt, it would have been impossible 
to insure its dominant influence over nearly the whole of 
Hellas. This system of religion will be found, as this 
history progresses, to have been so far modified, and so 
far compromised, as to be compelled to take its place in 
the asyla of the mysteries of Greece, in lieu of the open, 
and as it w^erc state-position, it once occupied. 

That Lamaic sovereignty, which was once wielded with 
the vigour of the triple crown in its most palmy days, had 
lost its imperial, and still more its despotic clvaracter ; and 
an oligarchy of the Hellenic Buddhistic priesthood, had 
taken the place of the absolutism of one. That priest- 
hood, too, was distributed over Greece, as a body in- 
fluential not from its numbers, nor its special caste — for 
Brahminical caste never became established in Hellas — 
but from the ingenuity of its operations, acting by that 
principle of ancestral adoration which has ever distin- 


* Dale Lamas, or Great Lamas. 
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guishecl genuine Buddhism, from Athens to China. It was 
thus that some of the best of the human affections were 
enlisted in the cause of a mild, though ingeniously politic, 
priesthood. Their faith, and the faith of those Athenians 
who were initiated at Eleusinian Mysteries, will in the 
sequel be shown to be identical with that of Pythagoras, 
of W'hom I propose giving some notices that will be of 
vital interest, as being corroborated by that admirable 
scholar and profound student, the late Mr. Colebrooke. 

The Lamaic System, originating as T have before 
noticed, on the high tract of land in the vicinity of the 
Himalayan frontier of Thiljet, had taken up a strong 
position to the north of Thessaly, on the Adrian or 
Himalayan Mountain, in whose neighbourhood the Dale 
Lamas have been distinctly showm. From tliis point it 
descended into northern Greece, where a powerful body 
has been pointed out as tlic Lamikxsios or Lama Tribks. 
The main point, however, wdience tliis gigantic system of 
ancient Hellas was administered, was from that lofty 
mountain whicli was called O-LuM-’ros by tbc Greeks, 
but Ool-Lam-’pos,’^ or ‘^the High Lama Chiefs,” by 
the settlers. Its chief town or fortress, as it has been 
considered, was Puthuim, i. e. Bunn yum or Bunn aton, 
contiguous to whieli, on tlie west, was tlic town of 
Sa-I/mon, that is, Su-L’mov,’ ^^Thk High Lama-town.” 
Immediately to the east lay the SuACfts, called by the 
Greeks Tii races,* a sect of Bud^iists so ancient and so 
extensive as to give a name to a vast tract of country in 
which tliey had settled. The doctrines of the Sracas, as 
well as of the Jainas, of which they to this day compose a 
component part, will be duly noticed. 

* Su, well, or high caste; Lamafi, plural of Lama, “ The Great Ijamas. " 
The ‘'a” iu Lama, lost. (<Scc Appendix, ItulcH i. and vi.) Another settle- 
merit is at Sa-Lamis, Soo Lamas. (See Appendix, Itulo vi.) 

- Sec Appendix, Rule xxiii. 
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Tlic conritry in which these Jainas or Sracas dwelt, was 
called ^'Biharia/^ Pieria, “the Land of Biharas’^ or 
Jaina Monasteries, a very little to the south of which 
was the Castle of the I/horatos, Lapitha, or Bhxjtias, 
relif^ionists of the Bud^liist or Jaina faith. The great 
head of this vast system of hierarchic domination, wdiich 
in these ancient days extended over the known w'orld 
with an uniformity and vigour unparalleled hut ])y the 
same system of Buddhistic Rome during the middle ages, 
was termed “ Jeenosd^ by the Greeks, written “Zeenos,’^ 
an appellation given to the Buddha Pontiffs of antiquity aa 
well in Phauiicia as in Greece.* The Greek term “Zeus^' 
lias been generally considered to be a form ofDeva, Deus, 
and Theos. This, howTver, is not the case. It is simply 
the form “ JeyX's/^ The Victorious Zeus,^^ inflected by 
the Greeks as Zeus, Zenos (Jeyiis, Jeenos).* 

The “Jino’d tiie generic name of the personage 
])eculiar to the Jaina sect, who is ranked by them hs 
superior to tlie gods of other sects, “ and is tlic special 
term always lanployed in the most authentic BudTnst 
writings to express the ruling saintly Pontifl* of his day.'' 
Such was the d.EXos (Zeknos) or Jaina Pontiff, “the 
King of Gods and Men.^d that is, of the Devas (Priests) 
and people :n Greece, long before the Homeric days In 

' xtx, : Juclpw, iv. 2; Micuh, i. 11. “Adopted into the 

Hebrew ex]trc*Ksi‘>n of tf-o ‘Jainas;' like the ‘ Hnikcs ’ (Thrakes), of the 
<lreek». Ibj.syehiiu- that tlie chiefs of ancient Greece were styled 

Zani-des, and ranivinlc.s rmnarks that (‘erbun ancient statues near Mount 
CroiiiuH were callod ‘ Z^iuca.’ ” — Pufuf. i, v., p. 430. 

* The derivative or genitive awe — as Zecnos (Jeenos) — at once shows its 
source, Zeus, Dios, exliibits tlio source, as l>eva, Deo.s, Theos, — Zeus, 
Zeenos, oxljibiting the Jeenos, or Jaina, JBud'hist Pontiffs ; and Zeus 

Dios (Deva), the Hrahminical sway in Greece. This name of the supreme 
pontiff of the Pud'luBts is now more gtMierally written Jino, and in ancient 
days pronounced Jinos. The Greeks not having the sound of the letter 
“j” in their language, substituted the letter “z.” 

•'* Wilson’s Sans. Lex. — Jino. ^ See the Mahawanso, pastnm, 

z2 
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the Bxharian (Pierian) Heights, formerly the site of 
numerous Biharas, or Jaina monasteries, which are very 
generally built on such commanding eminences, dwelt 
the " Great Sages, called Mow^see,' the Mouses of 
the Greeks, and Musa of the Romans, a name highly 
expressive of the “ Sage with subdued passions/^ These 
were the Pierian muses, the Jaina poets, and the monastic 
chanters in the Biharas or Buddhist monasteries sur- 
rounding the chief residence of “Oo’Lampos^^ or the 
High Lama Chief, whose supreme Pontiff was JCvCs or 
Zeus, and two of whose chief towns were Puthium, 
Budha^s town, and Sa L^mon, or the High Lamas, whom 
I have lately pointed out in great force to the north as 
the DA^L^MA-TI, Dale Lamas, or Grand Lamas, in the 
neighbourhood of the sources of this Buddhist emigration, 
namely, the Himalayaiis, Adrians, and Skardos Mons ; 
the people of Skardo being again distinctly visible 
on the river As-cordus, that is, Iskardus, another form 
of the same word. The settlers of Iskardus are contiguous 
both to the Bhootias, or BottIuEi, and the Biiiarian 
(Pierian) mountains. A section of these SracXs, 
Thraces, had settled in B(eotia, a circumstance which, 
together with other religious influences, tended to give 
that meditative tone to the writings of tlic learned of that 
province which is so distinctly to be perceived in the 
writings of Pindar and of Hesiod. The observations of the 
learned Bishop Thirlwall,^ relative to these Thracians of 
Boiotia and their connection with the Pierians, are marked 


* M’ow, M’hausee, or M’hilooaoe ; formed by tlie Greeks into Mousai; 
from A/o/ifl, great, aiid vasee, or wusecy a sage with subdued pjissions. The 
sound of the letter h " and its short vowel “ & ” or “ ti,” was entirely 
lost (See Appendix, Rules i. and xxiv^ The Greeks being accustomed to 
pronounce and write Mahi, ‘‘great,” as Mai. The long “a” is sounded 
in “law;” and the “a” blending with “v ” in “vusee” becomes 
“ oo.” (See Appendix, Rule xvi.) As M'hdoosee, identical with Mowaee or 
Moueee (Movern). ® Hist Greece, vol. i. p, 50. 
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with much distinctness, and are so applicable to the 
religious tendencies of their primitive Sracas, that I shall 
introduce them in this place.' 

These Boeotian Thracians were undoubtedly distin- 
guished, not only by their name, but by a very peculiar 
character from the other Pelasgian tribes ; and their rela- 
tion to the Greeks appears to have been very similar to 
that of those Pelasgians who were most properly so called. 
Whether they were also in any degree related to the 
people who are known to us by the name of Thracians in 
later ages, is a question the more difficult, as the popula- 
tion of Thrace underwent great changes during the period 
when that of Greece was shifting, and even after the 
latter had finally settled ; and it is not clear either how 
far the tribes which are said to have emigrated from 
Thrace into Asia Minor, and to have established themselves 
tlierc under various names — as Mysians, Bithynians, 
Marian dyians — were allied to the subsequent possessors of 

their European seats, or these among one another. 

Strabo observes, that the worship of the Muses on Mount 
Helicon, and the cave there dedicated to the Leibethrian 
Nymphs, proved that this region had been occupied by 
Thracians, and that these Thracians were Pierians ; the 
people who consecrated the land of Pieria at the nortliern 
foot of Olympus, and Leibethrum and Piniplcia, to the 
same powers.* But it does not appear why the Pierians 
are called Thracians ; for Homer describes Thrace as 
beginning far from Pieria ; so that Here when she descends 
from the Thessalian Olympus, to seek Lemnos, lights 
upon Pieria, and Eraathia, before she bounds towards the 
snowy mountains of the Thracians. 

The Pierians may have been the genuine Thracians, 
from whom the name was extended to the foreign tribes 


' Thirl. Hi-st Gr., vol. i, p. 50. 
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that surrounded them ; * or, if they emigrated from the 
north to the land at the foot of Olympus, they may have 
brought with them a name derived from the seats they 
had left. Though the Boeotian Thracians belong to a 
mythical period, and none of the legends relating to them 
can claim to be considered as historical traditions, still 
their existence, and their affinity with the northern 
Pierians, are well attested ; and the same evidence that 
proves these points, justifies us in attributing several 
important consequences to their presence in Greece. The 
worship of the Muses, which is uniformly acknowledged 
to have been peculiar to them, though it arose out of the 
same view of nature which is expressed in many popular 
creeds, appears to have afforded a groundwork for the 
earliest stage of intellectual culture among the Greeks. 
The belief that the invisible deities, who dwelt in the 
depths of caves and fountains, loved music and song, and 
would dispense the inspiration by which the human voice 
was modulated to tuneful numbers, implies a disposition 
to poetry, and some experience * in its effects. This 
connexion between a popular form of religion, and the first 
strivings of political genius, does not indeed warrant any 
conclusion as to the character they assumed, or afford a 
ground for supposing that the earliest poetry of Greece 
was distinguished from that of a later period, by being 
exclusively dedicated to religious subjects. But it is 
probable enough, that the Greek oracles owed their origin 
to this source, even if that of Delphi was not founded by 
the Pierian Thracians, — the tribe which seems to have 
combined the various elements of the Greek mythology, 

* This case would be analogous to that of the Etolians, a genuine 
Hellenic race, which in course of time imparted its name, together with a 
certain degree of civilisation, to a number of tribes which were very remote 
firom it in their origitt 
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and to have moulded them nearly into the form they 
present in the Homeric poems/^ ^ 

The religious tendencies engendered in the population 
of Hellas, Srakes (Thrakes), is certain ; and notwithstand- 
ing the more popular and open system introduced by 
Homer, long maintained its sway in the mysteries of 
Greece. As the reader will find a distinct notice of the 
Sraca or Jain a system at the close of this work, I shall 
not farther enlarge upon it in this place. 

The introduction of the Lamaic worship into north- 
eastern Hellas, is distinctly preserved by Hesiod, though 
possibly notliing was farther from his idea, when he penned 
that singular poem called the Theogony.^’ The ancient 
establishment of the solar tribes in Greece, and their 
corresponding forms of worship have already been noticed. 
The introduction of the Lamaic or Lunar race into Greece, 
was tlic signal for a renewal of that fierce conflict which 
had from the most distant period dyed deep in slaughter 
nearly all the nations of Asia. The dynastic establishment 
of the Solar race, represented by Hesiod as having been of 
fiir superior antiquity to that of the Jainas (Zeeuos) is with 
the usual pervt rsenessof the Greek form, written down as the 
Deva, or god Kkonos, that is, Kamos, whose clans as Sun 
worshippers, and Surya-tanayas (Eurytanes), Children 
of the Sun,’^ or tlie tribes of Cama, have already been 


* Muller (Prolei,':MTn(?na, k. c. w. M., p. 219.) think.s that this may be 
inferred from tlie sinj^lo fact, tlmt Uic Pkf'ia7i Olympus, which is the seat 
of the gods, gives the Musea tlieir epithet in Homer and Hesiod. The 
reader aliould, however, compare the two leading passages on the subject. 
Pans,, ix. 29, 3; Strabo, ix. p. 410: on wliicii Muller commented in his 
OiTiwmenous, p, .‘{81, foil. An English translation of Midler’s very valuable 
has just aj)pcarod under the title Scienti^c Mythology, 

tramhxted hy J, Lritch ; in which the passage above referred to will be 
found (p. 169). There is an Appendix containing a translation of an 
Essay of Muller’s on Onon, from the Eheinuches Muamm, and of a small 
piece, the Ptyperhorcisch'^JkKMische Studicn fner ArchsBologie, 
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contemplated in the province of r^Cabnania. This clan 
is the " Cronos of Hesiod. Not only is Camos, meta- 
morphosed into Cronos, but the distinguishing epithet of 
the Deified Indian chief, undergoes the same change. 

Kama was the sovereign of Angadesa,that is, the district 
of Bhagalpoor, and part of Bengal. He was the elder 
brother to the Pandu princes, and the son of Surya, or the 
Sun. Hence, is at once seen a source of rivalry and war- 
fare between the Pandians of the Lunar or Buddhistic 
race, and the Surya Vansa. A portion of Caraos clan has 
been already noticed as emigrating from that part of the 
frontiers of Cashmir, which to this day is indelibly stamped 
with the name of Carna. 

But not only does the name of the Clan Camas, become 
Cronos, chief of that clan, in lieu of the Carnos Ano- 
KULb-MiTRfes, * that is, "Carnos, the Sun-chief of the 
Anga TRiBE,dd becomes Cronos Ang-kulo-meetes, or the 
Inscrutable Saturn ! — the GocdLOpKs, (Gocla Chiefs,) 
change to one-eyed monsters, and the Sirens, or people 
of Sirin, Balarama, the half-brother of Krishna, become 
the Sirens of enchanting voice ! Amid this disguise and 
singular perversion of names, the simple history of the 
establishment of the Jaina sect by the Jino Pontiff of 
Thessaly, and the overthrow of the Solar tribes, is dis- 
tinctly to be seen. The Lama had grown up distinguished 
for political powers of a high order ; and by combining in 
one great confederacy against the Surya Vansa the tribes 
of northern Greece, he had strong grounds for anti- 
cipating that victory which afterwards crowned his arms. 
He more particularly succeeded in gaining over to his side 
the Chiefs of the Jumna, the (Cyclopes,)* and Ekatan- 
KAiRis,* Hecatoncheirbs, or the sect of the " Mebi- 

‘ Anga-kula : An^ia, tribe ; MUrtif the sun ; es, a ohiel 
* See page 40. 

* JSfktUoni baring the fixed on one (efel object; Komto, people of 
CSaabmir. 
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TATivEs OF Ca&kuik” Seen in Greece as Ekatom-fedon^ 
(Ekatan Budaan), or Unitarian Buddhas. For ten 
years did this religious war rage in Thessaly ; the Jaina 
Pontiff taking post on the mountain of the High Lama- 
Chiefs, (Ol^amfos,) and the people of the Karka-des, or 
Land of the Kernas, occupying the strong ground of 
the Hellenic Himalayan, or Othrys. At length the 
Keroonas, * or (Keraunos), the Jain as of the great 
pontiff led on by the Gokla Chiefs % and the Buddhas of 
Cashmir* prevailed against the Tithyans/ (Titans,) 
or Heretics. The tribes of the Sun were driven 
down to the Tartar as, that is, the people of Tart ary, 
situated in the south-western extremity of the Hya 
Chiefs Land, or HipaTrus. The Hya-putos, or Sons 
OF THE Hyas, (Ia-petos,) the clans of Karnos, (Cronos,) 
and the remaining Heretics were imprisoned in this con- 
tracted point of land ; Po-saidhan, the Chief of Saidan 
being placed to keep guard over them, in company with 
the Ecatan-kaires, or Cashmirian Buddhists. The 
Druopes, or Chiefs of the Dras, on the east, and the 
Elceatis, Eleuthes, or Eluths, on the west, (both 
people of Tartarus, or Tartary,) with the Khalkas, 
another great Tartarian tribe, placed to watch over them, 
sufficiently show the locality to which these chiefs were 
driven. This last tribe is ^^Chalkos,” the wall of 
brass of Hesiod ! 

A branch of the same great tribe was early in these 
Lamaic days settled to the north-west of Olympus, where 
their chief city appears as Chalkis (Khalkas), and their 
country as Chalk-idike (Chalk- adhicar) in the kingdom of 
the Khalkas. Another branch of their tribe is seen in 
the map of Greece, on the western slopes of Mount (Eta, 

* Keroonos, Jain as, or Bud’hists. EIeraunos, Thunder. 

9 Ouklopes (Cyclopes). ® Ekatankaires. 

* TitJiyan, plunil of TUhya, au heretic. ^ 
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as CoRAES, the Coraen of the present day. They are the 
same tribe notieed by MM. Hue and Gabet in their 
late travels to Mongolia. /^Froin the depths of this 
sanctuary^^ (the temple of the Great Lama) writes M. 
Gabet, whose gilding and lively colours glitter on all 
sides, the Lama- King receives the perpetual homage of 
this crowd of worshippers incessantly prostrated before 
him. In this country he is called ^ The Saint, ^ by way of 
eminence, and there is not a single Kualka Tartar who 
does not consider himself honoured by styling ' himself his 
disciple.^ When one meets with an inhabitant of Great 
Coi raen, if he is asked whence he comes, ^ Koure Bokte- 
Ain Chabi/ proudly replies he, ^ I am a disciple of the 
holy Couraen.^ Here then, in Greece, in the most 
ancient times, are the same tribes of the Eluths (Helots), 
CoiiAEN, and Khalkas, 

In the great conflict just noticed, the Jaina Pontiff’ 
had gained over to his cause one of the great Solar Tribes, 
who have been already contemplated in Thessaly, namely, 
the Cattis. These are the Cotty.^ of Hesiod, which tribe, 
as well as the Gooklopes, Cuclopks, fought in the ranks 
of the Keraunos, those thunderbolts’^ of w^ar. The last 
foe which fell beneath the powa*r of the Larnaic system, in 
Northern Greece, was the lieretical party of Thibet, or 
Tou-phoo; theTu-piio of Hesiod. This body, also, was 
driven down to Tartarus by the Ceraunos, or Jain as, of 
the Pontiff Jl YUS. A new order of things succeeded the 
tumult of this gigantic conflict. The supreme Lama 
administered the grand directing power over all the 
provinces of Northern Greece, as well as the control of 
Hai-Tiieros,* the Priests of the Ilayas.^' Po-Saibon, 
the "Chief of Saidon,^^ (which territory will be distinctly 
seen in the map of Afghanistan), took the direction of 


Hai Tkeros, Huya FrietitH ; At thiroSy the ether. 
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mercantile affairs, and of the maritime force of the 
country, in which latter capacity he greatly distinguished 
himself in the Lamaic war by the pursuit of the heretical 
squadron of the Sun tribes, and the destruction of their 
admiral, the Pala-pot-es (Polu-bot*es ’), Loud of 
THE Sea Kings.’^ 

The succession of the Lamaic rulers in Greece appears, 
judging by the accounts left us by Htisiod, to have been 
settled by the pure decision of the ruling Pontiff, in lieu 
of tlie method at present adopted in Tartary, where, on 
the death of the Grand Lama, he is supposed to be incar- 
nated at his sovereign will and pleasure in any child 
throughout those vast regions. There is one new per- 
sonage l)egotten by Zeus (Jeyus), who stands pre- 
eminently marked in the Orjdiic Theogony, and whose 
adventures constitute one of its peculiar features. Za- 
greus"* ((diakr^as) ‘the horned child, ^ is the son of Zeus by 
his own daughter, Persephone (Par^soo-pani).^ He is 
the favourite of his father ; a child of magnificent promise, 
and predestined to grow’^ up to succeed to supreme do- 
minion.^’ He is also to have the sovereign control of the 
K/vhoonas (Keraunas) or Jainas. "'The Horned Child,” 
thus described as the successor of the Lamaic sovereignty, 
was clothed in the Tartarian head-dress, the horns being 
the usual distinctive mark of the sovereigns of Tiiibet. 
He was, in fact, the same Tartarian Jupiter Hammon 

* ApoUod. i. 6, 2. (Polybotes) Pdla, a protector ; Pot (pronounced 
pote), a boat, and a chi of or king. 

® *‘Za(JIIEU8, a corruption of Cuakrar The Greeks not having the sound 
of ^cli' or in their language, wrote these by 'z/ Hence Jeyus and 
Chakras, became Zeus and ZiigrciiB, sliould be pro})erJy Chahra- 

varti, a sovereign of tlie world, the ruler of a CJuihra, or (rouiitry described 
aa extending from sea to sea.” — Wilson’s Sails. JUjc., s.v. Hence the 
Oi’phie destination of supreme dominion for Zjigrcus (Chakras). 

^ Groie, vol, i. p. 25. Parasoo pani, a name of Durga, called also Com 
(Sans, (knirtc). 
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whose Lamaic worship accompanied the emigrants of 
Tartary to Egypt. This intended successor to the Pon- 
tificate of Tartary, appears to have been murdered by the 
Tithyas (Titans), or Heretics. With the usual Budd- 
histic belief, however, of transmigration, the young Lama 
is described as being born again from the consort of the 
Jaina PontiflP, the Soo-Lamee (Se-mele), or Great 
Lama Queen. Other accounts represent this new incar- 
nation, who had the name of Dio-Nausos,^^ as being born 
upon the holy mountain of Meroo,^^ a history converted 
by the Greeks to the '^Meros,^^ or '' thigh of Zeus ! 

The Eleus-ine, properly Eleuth-ini, or Eleuth- 
CHiEFs, a part of the same Tartar race who have already 
been surveyed as accompanying the Cocauns or Caucones 
to Greece, were the chief instruments by which the propa- 
gation of the Lamaic doctrines were spread in the Attic 
territory. The usual ingenuity, however, of their hierarchy, 
did not desert them in this missionary enterprise; the 
same skilful means seem to have been adopted, which, 
centuries after this event, crowned with success the 
ambitious designs of Peisistratus. A female of surpassing 
beauty, attired in that garb which early superstition attri- 
buted to the inhabitants of heaven, suddenly made her 
appearance in the neighbourhood of Athens. Her sacred 
character was at once recognised, and the whole of her 
after conduct was of such a nature, as to confirm her 
claim to divine origin. 

This effect, even at the distance of centuries, seems 
to have been produced upon the mind of the poet, who 
has thus caught some slight glow of that enthusiasm, 
which was at once poetical and religious. He makes 
her to speak thus, I am the venerated Demetcr, the joy 
and help of gods and men. But come — let the united 
people erect my temple and my altars above the fount 
Callichorus; I myself will order the method of their 
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sacrifice^ and the means of propitiating my favour.” The 
supposed heavenly being now ended, and revealed hersel 
in all her majestic grandeur. 

** Changed form and stature now, 

Age vanished from her brow. 

And beauty breathed around. 

Forth from her fragrant robes sweet perfumes flowing, 

P’ar flashed the heavenly form with splendour glowing. 

Whilst golden o’er her shoulders flow 
These radiant locks unbound ; 

And as the lightnings blind the gaze. 

So filled those halls the frequent bliuse 1 * ** ^ 

Such was the captivating messenger who ushered in the 
Lamaic faith in the vicinity of Athens, whose forms of 
worship and Tartar ceremonials composed the staple of 
the celebrated Eleusiuian Mysteries. Nothing more 
clearly proves the ap.tiqnity of the Eleusinian temple 
worship tlian tlie discordant accounts of the founders of 
the sacred rites handed down to us, although each is 
perfectly consistent with the long prevalent Buddhism of 
the country in ail its branches. 

It appears to have existed already in the time of 
Cecroj)s.'^ The intimation of the highest antiquity given 
to this establishment, is in Aristides, who notices its 
foundation by a son of Oougos, where, perhaps, we should 
rather read Ok akos,” the great Buddhistic Pontiff, styled 
Ikshwaka by the Hindoos. 

All the ancients who have had occasion to mention the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, or the IMysteries, as they were 

* fieyeOos icai l75os 

TTjpas ikndocrajiitirq ir^pl r t€ ndWos &r\To 

^ ip.ip6i<r(ra Svrfftrra/y Atri) Tr4rr\wv 
’XKiBmTo r^\€ 5 ^ (jt^yyos 6.irh ada.v6.roio 

AdpLiri BeuSy ^avBa] 5e KOfxal KaTfv^uoBev &fju)05‘ 

Avyrts 5’ 4irArj(T&Tj vuKivbi Bdfios, da-repon^s S>s, 

3 Strabo, 387- 
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sometimes called, agree that they were the holiest and most 
venerable of all that were celebrated in Greece. I shall 
hot embarrass the reader with the contending accounts 
of the different indmduals said to have introduced this 
worship of the venerable Bud’liist family, my object being 
at this time to show the nature of this religion ; and as 
small space remains for me to unmask the disguise of 
names, places, and things, handed down by the Ilonicrid 
of Chios, 1 sliall merely touch on the outlines of his 
history. It is a history connected* with the Ilhariaii Plain 
and with Celeus. There is every reason to l)eli{ne, from 
the position and characters of the agents employe<i in the 
founding of the Eleusinian worship, as well as tlic localities 
noted by the poet, that this portion of Attica had been 
more or less affected by the form of the llrahiAinical 
worsliip. The difficulties met witli bj the holy visitant of 
the Attic laud, and the sul3se(|ucnt political troubles 
induced in that vicinity, point very distinctly to a eluuige 
of local worship. 

The Rliarian Plain, which appears in juxtat)ositioii with 
this history of Derneler in the account of Homer, is not 
without its connexion with the celel)rat(‘d Karliya division 
of the five principal Brahminical tribes, however com[)ara- 
tively modern that distribution may appear in the Hindoo 
chronicles. 

Before the departure of the sacred visitant, she is said 
to have communicated to Celeus (Culyus '), t\n) ruler of 
the land of the Rarhva, the system of worshi]), and the 
solemnities to be observed in lier honour. And thus, is 
said to have begun the Venerable Mysteries, at her especial 

' Curves, ‘'high-born/' hs but another word for Culin. “A Uuliji is a 
Braluiiiij of one of the twenty two llAliinrA divisioiiH of the fiv4> principal 
tribes, UP cstsblished by IJalal Sen, king of Bengal.’’ — WiusoK s Sa/ts. Lex. 
The Culiul Bnihiiiins appetur in the gieatcst force in the Mont Cullcuius 
(Cylleuiufl). 
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command. These were divided into the Greater and the 
Lesser ; the latter celebrated in February, in honour of 
Paiiasoocani (Persephone), or Duiiga, called also Cali, 
and the greater in August, in honour of the Buddhist 
missionary Demeter. The montli in which the greater 
festival was held, was called Bhaduo-mIyom (BoKdro-mion), 
'^Tiie Great IPhadiia/' the Hindoo month B^’liadra, 
being August-September, in fact, the very Boedro-meon 
(August) of the Greeks. 

To continue the worship introduced in this captivating 
guise, three sacred individaals were specially appointed, 
who may be distinctly recognised as the representatives of 
the Bralmiinical and BiuPhistic power, in the \dcinity of 
AtlioTis in the iriost ancient times. These hierarchs were, 
— Sni-lPonb-LEMos, '^The sacred BudTja Lama^^ (Tri- 
p’T(i-Li:Mos ‘) ; Su-mol-Boodha (Ec-mol-poi)ds)» The 
V iMiv (i HE AT Budha,^' aiul the Deo-cT.-es (Dio-cles), 
the Deva, or “ Bkaiimin Trirt^s^ Chief. The Deva did 
not long continue to enjoy his quasi-regal position. He was 
obliged to surrender his country to the Tri-p^to-Lemos, 
wliose political weapons were very possibly keener than 
thoscof hisadversarv. Both at Eleusis and Athens, however, 
conspicuous temples and statues declared his deity. The 
(i EiMni-K vE (‘^ GornA-llAE,^^ or ** Lorps of the Cave,^^ 
sometimes crdled Sroo *-cijla-put.e), TRO-G^LO-nuTiE, 

* Sri, phe (U-CH'k iutcrchango for Tri, see Appendix. Rule xxiii.,) a prefix 
to ttic nuiucts of deities. It is also used :ui a token of religious respect 
as “The Rev. d’he Right Rev.,” in Kngland. P’Co, is a very common 
Greek contraction for Bodk. 8eo the yarieties of this name in A})penclix : 
Lema, is Lama; Pto-Lema is Biidlia-Lama. Su-mal, very great; Podos 
(Hoodhas) is the original form of the last member of the compound. Deva 
or Ihv, a Brahmin ; cid, a tribe; es, a chief. The suffers the ordinary 
apocope. {See Appendix, Rule i.) 

* Sroo-cula. 'I’he tribe of Sroos, or Hearers, i. e. Jainas, a sect of the 
Bud’hists. Of this the Greeks made Tro-glee, a hole or cave, the place of 
worship for this s(>et. Trogh>dutos, a Troglodyte, properly a Hermit of 
the Cave, and one of the Suoo-cula (Trog'lo). See “Sracea," and Appendix, 
Ruk; xxiii. 

* A 2 
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the special ministers of the Buddhistic faith, who kept their 
mysteries closely concealed, being a particular gens at 
Athens, were the genuine cave-hermits, and Jainas, of the 
highest antiquity. Perhaps in nothing were the different 
phases of ancient Indo- Hellenic society so distinctly 
marked, as in the enduring records of the Greek language. 

Thus the Brahminical influence is seen in one of the 
most ordinary vocables. The Ka-kos or Bad-man, is the 

Go-gho-s” or Cow-killer; the latter member of which 
compound, as indicative of the worst of beings, again 
permeates into the language of the Saca-soos or Sac-sons, 
as Bad, from the Indian source, Badh, to Kill.” So 
too, the So-PHos or the Wise-man is the representative 
of the Soo-Bhoo-ya,” or the high abstract meditation, 
by wliich humanity was supposed to be absorbed into the 
divinity. Then again, the Des-potes or the Land-Lord, 
(Des-pati’s)’ became synonymous with an Oppressor,” 
and strongly marked the struggles through whicli one 
portion of Hellas had gone, in establishing a more exten- 
sive system of representative power, in which eflbrt it 
passed from one extreme of Oligarchic to the opposite 
limits of Democratic tyranny. 

In the reign of Erectheus, which will be shortly noticed, 
a war arose between the rival sects of the Eleusinians, and 
the subjects of that prince. The former being defeated, 
acknowledged the supremacy of Athens in every parti- 
cular, save their own sacred rites, which they obtained 
permission to regulate themselves.* The Eu-mol-pides, 
that is the descendants of ^'The High Bud’ha Priest,” 
w^e now appointed to the administration of the holy 
rites, with an inferior order of priests, under the general 
name of Keerukes, * or Buddhists, aided by the 

* l)f8, land ; pa, a lord or nilcr. 2 i^ucyd. ii. 15. 

3 Cerycc-s, from “ Keeruka,” a Bud’iust ; whence the Keehukos 
(Keeuux) or sacred Hcndd of the Greokj. 
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daughters of the late Eleusinian high-caste king 
CooLYUs (Celeus.) By the more modern Greek writers 
who treat the Eleusinian worship rather as mysteries 
than the old national form of worship, we are informed 
that the candidates admitted to the Lesser Mysteries, 
bore the name of Mustai, (Moksh'tai,) or. “Eman- 
cipated,^^ a title derived from the well-known Buddhist 
Moksfia, — final and eternal happiness, — the liberation of 
the soul from the boiy, and its exemption from further 
transmigration. 

But it was necessary for them to wait yet another 
year, before they could be admitted to the Greater Mys- 
teries. One of the chief rites of the initiatory stage, was 
evidently emblematic. It consisted in the washing of a 
sow in the Holy River, called Kant-harits, or Kand- 
arha-s, or Land of Worship.* To this sacrifice suc- 
ceeded purification. Those who were, MokshHai, (Mustai,) 
took an oath of secresy, which was in fact abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of the old religion 
of the country in these sanctuaries, where alone it 
could preserve its ground against the more attractive 
heresy of Horner and his popular gods. The initiated 
were st3'led ebaptoi (cTroVrat) ; they were not, however, 
admitted into the sanctuary of Demeter, but renniined 
during the solemnities in the vestibule.* 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth days, appear to have been 
the most imirortant. On the fourth day a grand pro- 
cession set out, Avith a basket containing pomegnmates 
and imppy seeds. ThivS was caiTied on a waggon, drawn 
by oxen, followed by women, who ncrc seen carrying 
small rnvstical cases. “The Torch Dav’^ was the fifth. 
A procession headed by the torch-bearer, Dadouchos, 


Arhn, worrtliip; it r/ta^a, a woriiliippor, or Jaina. 
- literally “ obtainiug, or getting.” 
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repaired with torches to the temple of Dcmeter, remaining 
there during the ensuing night. 

The sixtli day wliich was the most solemn, was ushered 
in with great pomp. It was called Ifikchos, ])ro])erly 
Yoges/^ the title of a Mooni, or Saint. The Yogi, is 
defined as a devout man, who performs worldly actions and 
ceremonies, without regard to their results, and kec'jis his 
mind fixed on Brahma. ‘ But the Yoges of tht‘ Eleu- 
sinians, is the name of the celebrated Dio Naiisho, (l)io- 
Nusos,) a sovereign of great power in north-western India, 
called the son of tlie daina Pontiff, (Jeyus,) and the (ireat 
Lama (iiieen, Soo Lamee, (Si:-melek.) Ignorant of the 
real origin of the tiTui Kouaos,^’ Avhich was a term 
especially given to lacchos.^^ Sophocles repri'scnits the 
young god, at the breast of the Elcusinian Dmncter; 
wdiich idea is strengthened hy a iong train of classical 
authorities to repeat, and of still more persuasive statuary 
to confirm tliisidea. The Couiioohs of So)>h()cl('s, is no 
other than GooRoo-s’b n ‘^Gooroo/^ or tiauduu' of 
spiritual things. Hence, Demeter is styled liy the 
Greeks, Couro-trophos,’^ Gookoo-tropiios,^’) or 
nurse of Gooros, The statue of Iaccuos, (Yorjr.s,) adorned 
with a garland of myrtle, and hearing a torch in his hand, 
was carried along the sacred road, amidst joyful shoutvS. 
The interval between the night of the sixth and seventh 
day witnessed the initiation of those pilgrims into the 
most important mysteries; those, meanwhile, wlio were 
neither relievers nor emancipated, being sent away by 
herald. A new purification having been gone through, 
and a repetition of the oath of secrecy taken, tliey were 
admitted to the innermost sanctuary. After the initiation 
of each individual, he was dismissed with those solemn 
words, the very mystery of mysteries to Europeans, 
and the torment of orientalists, for ages. They are 


^ Jliima, beloved. 
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the words of a Tartarian priesthood, and the language 
is Tibetian. 

Korn OM nAH. 

Kongx om Pax. 

Dkon qsum phag-hts.‘ 

''Salutation to the Three Holy Ones/^" 

The present Lamaic doctrines relative to the incarnation 
of successive Buddhas, will throw some light upon the 
history of Zagreus, the " Horned Child, and demonstrate 
tlie doctrine of the impossibility of the non-existence of a 
supreme JTaina Pontiff. The passage is from the popular 
work of Mr. Prinsep, on the social and political condition 
of Thibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. The Lamaic ideas are 
as follows : — 

"Everything proceeds from God, and will return to him ; 
but the soul passes, in transmigration, to inferior or 
superior animals, according to its desert. There are six 
grades of animals vested with souls. Angels, demons, 
men, quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles. A soul in each state 
has its means of attaining perfection; the highest of all is 
to be absorbed into the Divinity, whence again living 
Boodhs are detached, to take a human shape, in order to 
recall men from errors, and teach the road to perfection. 
The highest of existing regenerate Boodhs are the Delai 
Lama of Lassa ; the Band-shan Bemboochi, of Tceshoo- 
Loomboo, tlie same who was visited by Captain Turner, 
in the time of Warren Hastings ; and the Geesoo Tamba 
of Grand Kooren, Oorga, on the borders of Siberia ; and 
the C'hangkia-fo, or great almoner of the court of Pekin. 
Of all these, the Delai Lama of Lassa is the pope, or. 

* The full formula, is Dkon (Mch'og) — Qsum>(la) pliag— Hta •(•’haldo). 
See Ceoma de Cooroos, At. Ret., voL xx. p. 45. 

® Oin., with Bi-ahipins,. is Brahma, Vishnu, and Haheea; with Budliiata; 
it is, Bud’ ha, Dhorma, and Sanga ; generally oonoeived to be typical oi 
Bud’hor— the Law and the Cloi*gy. The Sanscrit formula is Namo Ratna 
Triyayo. 
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spiritual guide of all Boodhists. He was only nine years 
old when our missionaries were there, and had been 
recognised pope for six years, having been taken from an 
obscure family of Sifans, in the province of Ming-chen- 
tou-tse. When this Boodhist dies everybody falls to 
meditation and prayer to discover the new birth. Prayer- 
barrels* turn with redoubled vigour. All who fancy they 
have a regenerate Boodh in their families give notice, and a 
council of holy ones, that is, of Kotooktoos, sits, and selects 
three infants, who are sent for to Lassa to be examined. 
For six days they are sliut up, and the examiners devote 
themselves this while to earnest meditation and prayer. 
On the seventh day they write the names of the three 
infants on golden plates, and place them in an urn. The 
senior Kotooktoo draAVS the lot; and the child whose 
name is drawn is immediately proclaimed Delai Lama, 
and can’ied in state through the town ; w hile the two 
rejected children are returned to their families, with 
liberal pensions.^* * 

The Buddhistic faith, notwithstanding the depression 
under which it ultimately laboured as the state religion 
of Hellas, permeated every branch of society, maintaining, 
in extraordinary vigour, the cA^er-present idea of the 
visibility and non -visibility of the deified saints, according 
to their own volition. Hence, Poseidon is sometimes 
represented as a chief engaged to build the walls of Troy : 
thus he is in his grosser capacity of substantial agent. 
On the other hand, Ares is wounded, and a celestial ichor 

1 flvflry Lams has his prajer-borrel. Pniysr and maditatioxi being 
rogaided as the only effie»otual means of attaining sanctification, the oon> 
tfamed lepetition of the mystical " Om mani padme hom,^* ia considered as 
the first esaential of fiuUt Henoe the number of repetitloiis is the tort of 
merit, and fbr multiplication of them the devise of turning a barrel, on 
whidh the words are written, hes been Imagined, and obtains unlverfal 
credence in its efficacy. 

^ Fviiisep, " Mongolia,** p 107* 
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flows from the wound. Apollo transforms himself into a 
dolphin ; and, in fact, tlie power of the saints of the middle 
ages over the elements is a very general characteristic of 
the Bud ha deities. 

At length the strongest peculiarities of each deified 
hero became, as it were, the stereotyped characteristics of 
each di\ iuity. Thus, the Chief of Sidon, that is, Chief of 
the Saints * (Biid’ha), having been both in Phoenicia and at 
Dwarica, and generally on the coasts of Sinde, recog- 
nised as the patron of the Vaisya or ^Mercantile Caste 
(so much so in the former country as to have his memory 
preserved by his image on the figure-heads of the 
Phoenician vessels), was the object of adoration as the 
special protecting divinity of the sea. The faith o£ his 
adherents was as lively as that of the pilgrims to Apollo’s 
shrine ; and their thorough belief in his ever-living 
personality as the heavenly guardian of a special cosmo« 
gonic trust was as active and confiding as the faith of the 
pilgrims to LorctWs shrine ; and while the more subtle 
philosophic principles, held by the Bud hists of antiquity, 
were lost sight of, a faith more lively and more personifying 
supplied its place. Thus, whilst the Hindoo of the 
Himalaya could realise upon a substantial Mem, an 
unsubstantial Iiidra, the Indo-Greek of Thessaly could 
perceive his Budha on Tomarus — the Greek of subsequent 
ages could just as strongly fix for Poseidon, the. great 
Patriarch guardian of Merchants, a fitting palace and 
sovereignty in the depths of the sea. Hence, with the 
Homcrid of Chios, the vital action of the old Buddhistic 
principle is at work, as it was centuries previous to his 
time, to personify the power of Poseidon, the Lord of the 
sea-faring mariner. iEg«, in Eubma, bonsted the dignity 
of providing u palace for the Pboeniciaa ruler of the wavesi 

I Sldka, ft sttiut ; 8idko», nmU ; Pa-Sidhm, chiftf of the ■ftiata. 
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in whose depths was situated the goodly structure. Here 
were his steeds, glorious with their golden manes and 
brazen hoofs. Borne along in his chariot by those swift 
ministers of his will, he passes over the tun^bling billows 
of the deep, whose waving crest sinks to perfect stillness 
on his approach, and whose monsters, recognising their 
sovereign lord, gambol in a thousand varying gaieties 
around his gliding car. 

** In the deeps of ocean flood* 

Where his glorioiis palace stood* 

Golden* dazzling* undecaying* 

Enteroth now the Ocean-god. 

He his fleet-footed steeds in their car is arraying ; 

All brazen their hoofs ; — see their shoulders* that laves 
Tlie gold of their mane that so gloriously waves. 

See, gold the god s form in a vosture of light ; 

See* gold is the lash which he holds in his right ; 

Aa he mounts in his chariot so bright 
Now oter the ocean his coursers on-uiging* 

Forth gmubol wild crowds of her monsters upnsurging. 

As they rise from the lair of their watery night 
They hail him their lo'rd* 

And wide smiles the ocean with joy at his sight ! "" * 

Select, from MS. — E. P. 

This vital and energetic faith, however, will not account 
for the basis of fable ; it will only tend to show its own 
tendencies and intensity. In the patriarchal system of 
deification, already largely noticed, will be found the 
■um and substance of the whole system ; as wide as the 
world, as craving as ambition, and as strong as the ties 
of kindred. 

’ HXvrk H^fiara Klf^s 

fnap/m(porra 

rvr^Kero koXx^*^ Imrw* 

'Oainr^o, Xpvhifftw KQftj&mvr9» 

Xpwrh» S* iunhf Dum yivro F IfidtrSkviy. 

X{nfcrttipfi c^rvrriv, M S’ 4irt0^ir€ro H^tpou 
r tfAiUr M &rmKKf 9k tefiri akrou 

XiitfToSfPf he lemfSpuky^ 9v9t ^ry^obiirtw itmsera' 

tiiBoeriirff M SdXounra SdirrsTo* . • Mem, Ik, xilL 
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PHffiNICIAN BUB’HISM. 

KiSftof awvpyd^oio 6€fxt\9ia xeyruc 

‘EnTaxopy ^Kfciyty -ireplSpofAoy atrrv — J^ionyi, V. 50 . 

** Son ori^ne eat placd dans les temps les plus recul^ dans dcs temps m^tnet 
anti^-lihtoriqucfl. Le nom dc Buddha est rapport^ 4 pluaieurs ages, dans differcns 
pays. Unc longite suite do Bud’has est donnce, non seulemcnt d'un commun 
accord par tons les B\id*hi6tc«, mais memes par d’autrcs, 4 qui cctte religion est 
indiff^rente, ou odieuse.” — Trover’s Bajck. Tarangini^ vol. ii. 399. 

The reader will not fail to remember the Tartarian popu- 
lation I have already pointed out in the province of 
Bashan, and the Leuanant,” (Lebanon), or the Tribes 
or Leh,” How tliorouglily Lamaic these and other 
provinces were, on tbe entrance of the Children of Israel 
into Palestine, may be proved in a variety of ways. I shall 
mention one circumstance only as establishing this fact, — 
namely the Chaonim or Cakes offered to the Queen of 
Heaven, a Tartar rite that runs up to the most remote 
periods. 

" We arrived at Chabortc/^ observes M. Hue, ** on the 
fifteenth day of the eighth moon, an epoch of great 
rejoicing for the Chinese, This festival known under the 
name of the Yu£-Ping, * C'akes of the Moon/ runs up to 
the highest antiquity. It was established to honour the 
moon with a superstitious worship. During this solem- 
nity all labours are suspended; workmen receive fmm 
their masters a pecuniary gratification; every one is 
appareled in his best clothes, and veiy shortly, in the 
midst of games and feasts, the joy becomes universal. 

» B 
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Selations and friends mutually send to each other cakes 
of different size, on which is imprinted the figure of the 
Moon” ^ 

Such was the same practice, followed by the same 
Tartar people at the time of the Hebrew settlement in the 
Promised Land. The settlement of the Buddhist ** Dham- 
Mos,^^ or Priests at Damas-cus, has already been noticed. 
That fact will now receive additional confirmation, by its 
position in the Cadmon-i-tis (Gaud^man-e-des), the 
Lanb of the Gautamas, that is the Bud'hists, a term 
derived from Gautama, a title of the founder of this 
vast sect. 

The connection between Greece and Phoenicia, peopled 
as both were by the same nation, leaves us no reason to 
doubt of the far-famed settlement of Cadmus, (for so the 
Greeks wrote the name,) in Thebes. Gauteme Boudha,^^ 
observes M. Joinville,* "is generally called Saman 
Gtiuteme, Boudhou Vahanse, ^ The Lord Saint Gouteme 
Bud^h.^ It has been justly observed, that the Samon- 
ocodum of the people of Siam- is the same as the Boudhou 
of the Cinghalese. . . . We see that Samono and Saman 
resemble each other, and that Codom can easily be taken 
for Gauteme.^^ 

A thorough familiarity with the ancient phonetic and 
orthographic systems will be of the utmost value, in 
establishing or refuting the historical claims of various 
writers, in various parts of the world. The existence or 
non-existence of certain forms of expression, as the 
equivalent of names foreign to the nation of the historian, 
will pave the way for much valuable history, which at 
present lies buried beneath the ruins of ancient languages, 
and of a once mighty people. The colony of the Phoenician 
Cadmus comes particularly under this category. 

* Souvemni d'un Voyage dons la Tartarie, par M. Hue, vol. i. p. 84. 

* At, Jkt., voL vil p. 416. 
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There is a curious coincidence/' writes Keightlejr^ 
between the name of Cadmus and the Semitic term for 
the east, Keddam, and this may in reality be the sole 
foundation of the notion of a Phoenician colony at Thebes ; 
for none of the usual evidences of colonisation are to be 
found. We do not, for example, meet with the slightest 
trace of Phoenician influence in the language or insti- 
tutions of Boeotia. It is, further, a thing most incredible, 
that a sea-faring commercial people, like the Phoenicians, 
should have selected as the site of their very earliest 
foreign settlement, a place situated in a rich fertile valley, 
away from the sea, and only adapted for agriculture, 
without mines, or any of those objects of trade that 
might tempt a people of that character. It is also strange, 
that the descendants of these colonists should have so 
entirely put off the Phoenician character, as to become 
noted in after ages for their dislike of trade of every kind. 
We may, therefore, we think, now venture to dismiss this 
theory, and seek a Grecian origin for Cadmus." * 

These observations are characterised by that sound 
judgment which everywhere distinguishes the author of 
the Greek Mythology. At the same time, it evinces the 
necessity of a thorough revision of early Greek history, 
based upon the foundation of a secure geographical 
system. The Phoenician language, of which the author of 
the Mythology is speaking, had not, at the era of Cadmus, 
received that distinctive character as a separate dialect 
which afterwards marked it ; it was but commencing its 
transition to a more decided form of the Shemitic, and 
to tliat gradual union with the Celtic, which, in after ages, 
almost identified the Celtic with the Phoenician. The 
power of free and unrestrained communication, there- 
fore, with the Greeks, without the aid of interpreters, dis- 
tinguished the era of Gautamas (Cadmus) and his 


* Keightley’s Mythology, vol. i. p. S27. 
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disciples. There can remain no shadow of a doubt to 
those who are acquainted with the missionary efiforts of 
the early Buddhists, as recorded in their most ancient and 
most authentic writers, that this settlement of Cadmus in 
Greece, was the vanguard of a series of Buddhistic 
propagandism. A perusal of the pages of the Maha- 
wansQdd alone, independently of the valuable records 
received from the various columns in India, bearing the 
edicts of Bud’histic emperors, will be sufficient to establish 
this important fact. The historical value, derived from 
the marvellous harmony subsisting between the north of 
Palestine aucl the north of the Punjab — between the 
Jaina religion of the one country, identical with the 
Lamaic system of the other, cannot be gainsayed. 

As usual, on the introduction of a designing creed, 
disastrous political results ensued. It is but too evident 
that the city of Thebes and Bocotia at large were the 
scene of bloodshed and violence which ill-beseemed the 
propagation of any religion that deserved that name. 
The Gautamas (Cadmus), the Bud’hist propagandist of 
the day, was but too truly said to have sown the dragon^s* 
teeth in Boeotia ; the crop arose on a wide field of 
slaughter, wliich long continued to bear the most deadly 
fruits. He appears to have introduced and urged, not 
only the Buddhistic faith, but to have mingled in his 
doctrines many Brahminical practices unpalatable to the 
laity generally. 

Hence he is said to have spread abroad the Vedantas, 
or OnoNTAS, of the Brahmins.* The Greek Logogra- 
phers tell us that those who survived the dreadful slaughter 
which characterised this religious war, were said to be of 
the family of the Spartoi ; that is, say they, of those who 

* Drakon, a Serpent ; Droogon, Brahma. 

* Odontes, “teeth Vedantas, ** precepts of the Vedas. The “ v” and 
oommutable. (See Appendix, Rule xvi.) 
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were Soivn. The plain fact is evident: that those who 
embraced the doctrines of Gautam^s, were of the race of 
So-PUR, their country being called So-pur-tan, whence 
the Greek contracted form S^purtan, and Spartan 
" SopuR, is a small town in Cashmir, at the point where 
the Jailum, (here two hundred yards wide,) flows from the 
Wulur Lake, and commences that rapid course which it 
holds downwards, until it enters the plain of the Punjab, 
above the town of Jailum/^ ® These were the S’poortans, 
who, as military chiefs, became in the sequel so formidable 
to the rest of Greece. Coming partly from the north of 
Cashmir, but the great bulk of their nation from Ladac, 
whence they were called Ladac-i-men, and Ladacai- 
MEN, (Ijacadai-men,) * they formed a perpetual subject of 
banter to their more polished neighbours of the south. 
The Spartan Hellenic dialect w^as too Tartarian to please 
the tasteful native of the Attoc, whose commercial bias, 
grafted into the Hyanian, (Ionian) stock, by the great 
Patriarch Vaisya of the Attoc, (that is, Buddha,) formed 
from the most remote period the cause of national 
disgust and antipathies. 

Notwithstanding any Brahminical bias in the doctrines 
of Gautamas, (Cadmus,) that the Buddhistic doctrine and 
deities were mainly inculcated is clear; for Gautamas is 
said to have named one of the gates of the new city of 
the Debai, Tiiebai 1”"^ that is, the city of the Priests, 
or Brahmins, after the title of a celebrated Buddha Sacti, 
so called, who is looked upon as the female personification 
of divine energy. That name was Ongka-ra ; by the 
Greeks called Ongka ; and hence the mysterious name of 

' See Appendix, Rule i. 

* Thornton’s Gazetteer. Punjab, vol. ii. p. 250. 

* hVom Ijodaci, a native of Ladac, is regularly formed Ladacai ; tho 
compound man has been noticed before. Hence the Latin form Locedee- 
piun, * Levai; locally pronounced DdntL 

B B 2 
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Onoka Athene; a name derived from Om, the mystical 
name of Brahma, which has already been contemplated. 

The indiscreet religious zeal with which the Buddhist 
envoy acted, appears to have been displeasing to the 
reigning Chakravcrti, or Jaina pontiff of the day; since 
Gautamas is described as being condemned to an ex- 
piatory servitude of eight years. The marriage of Gau- 
TAMus forms a brilliant episode in the almost poetical 
narrative of the logographer. It appears to have been of 
such a nature as to befit the high rank of the Lamaic 
envoy, being graced by all that Avas dignified and noble 
in Boeotia. Agreeably to oriental custom, magnificent 
presents were bestowed upon Gautamas, all in perfect 
keeping with the existing Indo- Hellenic population. 
Amongst other precious gifts, the consort of the 
Bud’histic missionary received a magnificent necklace 
from the Grand Lama (Jevus), made by the skilful 
Buddhist chief of the Ilya Land.* 

The disasters which accompanied the first appearance of 
Gautamas in the City of the Devas,^’ long continued to 
run parallel with the existence of that unhappy town. 
The religious disputes which sprang up between the 
disciples of the Bud’hist and Vedantic factions raged 
vehemently till, in the time of the Etyo-c^l-es* 
(Eteo-c^l es), The Chief of the Bkahminical Tribe, 
and Paea-nag-es® (Polu-neik-es), The Prince of the 
Nag A Chiefs, a devastating Avar broke forth, and ulti- 
mately embroiled not only the City of the Devas, but 
also Argos. 

Like the military priests of the middle ages, the 
Buddhistic and Brahminical factions mutually scut forth 

* He-pha-is-des, He-1*JIA-IS-TOS. 

* Etyu, attributive form of Eta^ a Bnihmiu ; cul, a tribe, (sec Appendix, 
Rule i.,) ftnd a chief. 

^ Ea/a, a protector ; iVayo, a serpent (Bud’hist), Es, a chief. 
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their well-equipped cliampions to xnatiy a holy war. One 
of the combatants in the great struggle, Amphiaraus, the 
priestly warrior-prophet, enters upon, and disappears from 
the scene of the gigantic contest before the walls ol 
Thebes, in a manner so striking that I cannot resist the 
temptation of portraying the admirable BudMiistic feeling 
of saintly and military grandeur which descended even 
to the days of iEschylus. It conveys a singular warning 
of the necessity of separating positive agents from 
fictitious agency, and demonstrates, in common with 
the thousand miracles, claimed both by Buddhistic 
Rome and Bud’histic Greece, that the miracle is a 
dogma, and the wonder-worker a fact. It was after 
the death of the great Yedantist, ' that the curse 
uttered by their spiritual parent upon the ambitious 
chiefs, Etcocles and Polyneices, descended upon them. 
It was but too soon apparent in the fierce discord of the 
two chiefs who had agreed each to rule in the City of the 
Devas annually. Eteocles having tasted the sweets of 
power, refused to resign the throne to Polyneices, whom 
he expelled. The exiled prince repaired to the court of 
Adrastus, King of Argos, whose daughter, Argeia, he had 
married, and sought to engage that prince in his quarrel. 

On proposing the expedition to the Argeiau chiefs 
around him, he found most of them willing auxiliaries ; 
but Amphiariius, formerly his bitter opponent, but now 

* OiDi-i*o8, ’Atptta-i’os. The Veda Loud. VaUhjhy a follower of the 
VcduH. The cligammated ‘^v,” lost as usual. (See Appendix, Rule vii.) 
This is the prince who is ilescrihed ixn unravelling the knotty riddle of tlie 
Bbanuas, Si*iiiN(Jos (SriJiNx), i. e. the ahstnise Anga, Su-anga : by the rules 
of combination, Suvanga ; by local pronunciation, Subanga; and by loss of 
short vowel, S*banga(Sphiugos). (/See Appendix, Rules i. and xix.) The Anga is 
a division of Hindu learning, comprehending such scieiicc fis is considered 
dependant upon the Vedas, henee also called Works on six 

subjects came under thi6 description; viz. IToiiunciation, (Grammar, Pro- 
sody, exphmatioii of obscure terms, description of religious rites, and 
Astronomy. 
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reconciled to him^ and Husband of his sister EriphylS, 
strongly opposed him. He denounced the enterprise as 
unjust, and contrary to the will of the gods. Again, 
being of a prophetic stock, descended from Melampus, he 
foretold the certain death both of himself and of the 
principal leaders, should they involve themselves as ac- 
complices in the mad violence of Tydeus, or the criminal 
ambition of Polynikes. Amphiaraus, already distinguished 
both in the Kalydonian boar-hunt and in the funeral 
games of Pelias, was in the Theban war the most con- 
spicuous of all the heroes, and absolutely indispensable to 
its success. But his reluctance to engage in it was invin- 
cible, nor was it possible to prevail upon him except 
through the influence of his wife Eriphyle. Polynikes, 
having brought with him from Thebes the splendid robe 
and necklace given by the gods [Devas] to Harmonia, on 
her marriage with Kadmus, offered it as a bribe to 
EriphylS, on condition that she would influence the 
determination of Amphiaraus. The sordid wife, seduced 
by so matchless a present, betrayed the lurking-place of 
her husband, and involved him in the fatal expedition. 
Amphiaraus, reluctantly dragged forth, and foreknowing 
the disastrous issue of the expedition, both to himself and 
to his associates, addressed his last injunctions at the 
moment of mounting his chariot to his sons, Alkmaedn 
and Amphilochus, commanding Alkmsefin to revenge his 
death by killing the venal EriphylS, and by undertaking 
a second expedition, against ThSbes.^^ * 

The Argive army soon made its appearance before the 
walls of that city, headed by the seven chiefs, Adrastus, 
Capaneus, Amphiaraus, Hippomedbn, Tydeus, Parthe- 
nopseus, and the exile Polyneices, a number which gave 
rise to the celebrated tragedy of JEschylus, " The Seven 


^ Grote*8 Hut Greece, vol. L p. 3S9. 
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against Thebes/^ On the approach of this mighty force, 
preceded by clouds of cavalry, terror reigned within the 
city : — 

" Hark to the tramp 
From the hostile camp I 
Like the crested steeds of Ocean, 

Flowing vast in motion. 

Their waving horse appears and heads the wild array I 
And the earth- clouds that rise 
Vast and silent to the skies. 

Their faithful message say. 

And the thunder of the clanging hoof that startles our repose. 
Near and more near is rolling through the air 
O’er the plain from our foes. 

With deepening roar. 

As checkless pour 

The Torrent Hosts, that through their moimtain channel tear.” * 

Sdect. from M& — £. P. 

Before these terrors of the citizens Eteocles maintained 
a resolute countenance. What ! ” said he, does the 
mariner gain safety by quitting the helm, and flying to 
the prow, when his bark is labouring amid the ocean 
billows ? ” And his resolute advice was at length effectual 
in calming their fears. A messenger now entered, giving 
a terrific description of the Seven Chiefs, who had posted 
themselves each before one of the seven gates ; I^deus 
faced the Proetean gate. 

“ His triple plumes doi^k waving fly. 

And crest his helm, o'erarching hif^ : 

The brazen bells within his shield 
The note of terror wildly yield. 


’ Mcflfiroi orparhs Aiirdur 

Pli iroKhs Wf Ac^y rpShpOfios line6ros 
*At0§pla Kdyis pt* t4i$€i tpauds, 

’’AmuSos, oaup^s trvfws 
’EAcSc/am&s ir€ltiir\(iierv7r6s r* 

*EyKpipiirr§Tat totStim, 

aIkw SSaros opoKr^nrw. — Sept, coni, Tkd>,, 79, 8fl. 
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That shield a haughty bearing shows — 

A sky with stars that blazoned glows — 

Shines in mid-orb the full moon bright, 

That boast of heaven and eye of night. 

Such vaunting beating of his arms 
He madly shows mid war's alarms; 

Rings wildly through the crowded ranks 
His war-cry on the river’s banks. 

As champs the bit, to be at large 
Some war-horse, eixs the battle-charge, 

And marks the piercing trumpet bray, 

So bums ho for the desperate fray.” * — E. P. 

Previous to this assault of the town, the united force of 
the Cadmeians, Phlegyae, and Phocaeans had marched out 
to meet their invaders ; but being defeated iu a battle 
near the heights of Ismenus, they were driven back 
within their walls. Menaetius, the son of Creon, having 
heard from Tiresias, the blind prophet, that should he 
offer himself up as a sacrifice to Hah-es,^ victory would 
declare for Thebes, went forth from the city, and slew 
himself before the gates. The storming of the town now 
began. Parthenopaeus was killed by a stone from. 
Periclymenus, and the warlike Capancus, who had already 
mounted the wall, by a scaling-ladder, was smitten down 
by a thunder-bolt from Zeus. Terror-struck at this 
interposition of divine power, Adrastus and his Argive 

‘ . . . . rpitts kotcutkIous K6<povs 

2cUi nt/mUovs KoirofjC, im SunriSos Bi 
XaXx^Xarot fc^Cowrt 

8* iir iurwiBoSy rbbtf 

♦A.tfyortf’ tfT itrrpott ohpayhy rtrvypiyoit 
Aaprpa way<r€Knyos 4y pJfftp creucti 
llp€<r0tffroy b/rrptaVj yvicrhs h^SaXphsy 
Towvr’ aXvfoy reus {nrtpKbfxwtus aJiyaiSt 
Bof vop* bx^cus Torapiaif pdxfis. ipHy, 

*'hnr6s xaAtKwv mraaBfmiywy p4y§i 
^Otms (rdKwiYfos dpfialyki fiiyw^P 

JBschpL SepL apt TM*, 384 , 894 . 

2 Har-es (Arim), The WAR-rai:jCB. 
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bands drew off from the walls, and the Thebans, sallying 
forth in pursuit, a single combat ensued between the 
rival chiefs, who were so exasperated by fury, that intent 
only upon inflicting mutual death, and regardless of 
self-defence, they both fell lifeless upon the spot : — 

" A deadly kindred^ tlicy 
All hate-disaevei'ed lay. 

In anger’s frenzy ’mid the closing strife 
Tliat hate has ceased^ and, true to kindred birth. 

Lies reeking on the sod the blood of life. 

Commingling in the eaiiih.” * 

Amphiaraus, though struggling hard to stem the tide of 
battle, was carried away by the fugitives, and being closely 
pursued by Periclymenus, would have been pierced by the 
spear of that warrior, had not the omnipresent Jaina 
Saint (Jeyus) miraculously rescued him, by receiving 
within the bosom of the opening earth the hero, with his 
chariot and horses uninjured.® An incident so memorable 
was vouched for by a sacred tomb, built on the spot, and 
shown by the Thebans even in historic times. 

All the Argive chiefs had perished in the disastrous 
fight. Adrastus, now bereft of the Prophet Warrior, left 
alone in his flight, and saved solely by the matchless speed 
of his horse, Areion, reached Argos, bringing with him — 

Saved by bis mighty courser’s spood, 

Nought but kis garb of woe, and black-maned steed.” ^ 

Such is one of these magnificent episodes in the 

1 *OfiiMwopoi S^a itol wmni\9$poi, 

AtarofUM oi ^Keus, 

Nfliceor iv t*Acvt^ 
n^avreu y Ix^s 
*£i' Sh ytda 

fjJfUKTm’ 

Kiifrra S’ «s* ofmtfM t. — 9S3yS40. 

> Find. 01., vL 21. Pl^t, par. 6. • Paua., vUi. 25. 5. 
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Buddhistic annals, written centuries after the course of 
action described; written too by ft poet, whose vivid 
conception and living faith in the magnificent heroes which 
graced the gloomy grandeur of the age of Thebes, fully 
realised the Brahmino-Bud’histic creed of the historian, 
whose narrative, orally or in a written form, descended to 
the days of iEschylus,' an author pre-eminently oriental 
in his imagery, and gigantic in his conceptions. 

> ’Ab^ctl-ib (Vais-cul-es), Cheep op the Vaibta obMebcahtiib Tmbb 
( iEscHTLUs). (See Appendix, Rule vil) 
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XIX. 

APOLLO.-^rHE BFD’HISM OP LADAC AXD THE 
LADACAI-MEN (LACADAil-MON). 

Stand up ! I myself also am a man.— J cte xv. 26 . 

When tlie pious centurion of the Italian band influenced 
by the lingering relics of Roman Buddhism, fell down 
prostrate in the presence of St. Peter and worshipped 
him as a deity, that great apostle, with the humility of a 
Christian, reprobated any such homage ; at the same time 
virtually remarking, that his sacred functions did not make 
him a vicarious god, nor rank him with a distinct and 
unapproachable caste. 

He was still a man — a man with the noblest yet the 
basest feelings one not to be adored, for he was still a 
fallible and a weak being, as evinced by his cowardice 
in the Praetorian Hall. Cornelius thus firmly reproved, 
thenceforward considered him not as Christas vicar upon 
earth. An envoy so faithful to his Master, perhaps 
never addressed the Lama-gods of the east and west. 
Hence both these divinities of earth still sway the 
impulses of myriads of their fellow-creatures. AlasJ 
human ambition is of a nature so vitreous as to be easily 
seen through, though screened by the exotics of spiritual 
pride. 

Such mighty godships existed for centuries in Greece. 
Much silver and much gold did the arch-priests of these 

1 Jer.xvii. 9; Luko xxL 31, 62; Golai u. 11— 14 ; 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
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ingeiiio^ deities gather up from the confiding pilgrims, 
whose offerings personally or by deputy ranged from the 
golden image of the Jaina Prince Apollo, to the oholus of 
Charon ; and such was the unbounded confidence in the 
Tivifying powers of this dexterous fraternity, that had the 
lot of these pilgrims been cast in modem days, the dedi- 
cation of a silver cradle at the fitting shrine, would have 
been considered the happy fore-runner of a numerous 
progeny. Nor was the roek-crowned throne of the Pilgrim- 
god inferior to the majesty of his claims as the interpreter 
of the will of the supreme ruler of the universe. Every- 
thing which could affect the senses with a feeling of the 
sublime, was connected with this favourite abode; the 
statue for the deity — the magnificent prospect for the 
eye — the choral chaunt for the ear — and the incense for 
the nose — all pleaded with frail humanity for the god , — 
That must be indeed a vital religion, tliat will thrive upon 
whitewashed walls. Oh, Humanity ! it is tfiee we adore, 
and not our God. 

The national god of the Ladacai-men (Lacadai-men) 
had fixed his abode in a situation well calculated to 
impress the mind with a fitting awe of his unseen presence. 
*^The site,” writes Hughes, "is compared by Strabo to 
a vast natural theatre ; and the comparison is just, even 
to the minutest details, for the city (Delphi) was not only 
built upon a fine semicircular sweep of the mountain, but 
suspended as it were upon regular gradations of terraces, 
built in the Cyclopean style of masonry. Such was the 
colossal theatre where deities and their satellites composed 
the drama ! How great must have been the astonishment 
of the ancient pilgrim after he had toiled over many a 
wearisome stade to view this solemn sanctuary — this com- 
mon altar of all nations — when the splendid scene burst 
upon his sight, with all the decoration of pomp and sacri- 
fice, whilst the hollow rocks reverberated with the clang 
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of trumpets^ the neighing of steeds^ and the ahouts of 
assembled multitudes. And what a scene does this spot 
still present td the painter who would raise his ideas to 
the sublime association with which it is connected P'* 

Such is the admirable description of an eye-witness id 
the favoured abode of this prophetic God ; the God of the 
ancient Hindoo— of his progeny, the Hindoo Greek — and 
his offspring, the Greek of Homeric song. That God was 
CaisHNA ; and from his rock throne, and from his town, 
Orissa (Cnshna), could be seen glittering, like burnished 
gold in the setting sun, the waters of the CaisSiKAN, or 
Cbishnasan Bay. The city, sacred to the deified Hindu, 
was named Delphoi,* being the abode of the Deluhai,* or 
clans of Dblbhi, a name of Aejuna, the third of the 
Pandava princes, whose martial bands, under the name of 
Vaijayan (Aioaian) have already been contemplated as 
settling on, and giving a name to the iEg^EAN Sea, on 
whose north was the gulf of Tuekma, so called from 
Dherma,^ another name of the same prince Aijuna. Both 
Arjuna and Crishna are the great heroes of the war of 
the Mahabharata, which has already been noticed. 
Dblbhi, or Ahjuna, was the bosom friend of Crishna 
(Crissa) ; hence the name of that town, which afterwards 
became a shrine so wealthy. 

The name A^Pollono-s is the Greek euphonic term 
of A^Balano-J, a name of Crishna.* This name Crishna 
or Krishna, is in the local dialects, particularly of 
the neighbourhood of Cashmir, called Kishen, a name 

Travels in Greece, voL 1 p. 858. * Lat. DelpSki. 

* Jklhhi: Aijuna. Jkllfhai, desoendauts or people of Aijuna. 

* Dkerma, Kiya. 

* Derived from JBala^ JSakhreana, and oac^a. younger-bom. Bala Basas 
was the half brother of Criahna, and third of the Bamas, oosiSidered tbs 
eighth avatar of Vishnu. Bala-dm (the god of strength), was ths alder 
brother of Crishna. 
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given as we liave seen, both to Kish^n of Cashmir, 
and the Kishon of Palestine. In the latter country 
^Balano-j (A^Poll5no-s) was called, (as ih India) Sama, 
or Suama, from his dark complexion, which is also ex- 
pressed by the word " Cbishna.” The Canaanites,* or 
people of Canya, another name of Crishna, (Balano-j, 
or A^PoLLONO-s), particularly saluted him by this title,* 

The people of Ladaci, or the Ladacai-men (Lacedaimon) 
especially reverenced his memory, and Canya was, as it 
were, the national god of this Tartarian tribe. Hence 
their name La’canyan (La-conian)* or The peofle op 
Canya. 

Let us now for a short space visit the primitive shrine 
of the same god, guided by that admirable writer Colonel 
Tod. It is to the magnificent rocky heights of Aboo, 
in Rajpootana, that he is conducting us; a place of 
pilgrimage, not less celebrated than the Parnassus of the 
West — so much so, indeed, as to be called the Saint^s 
Pinnacle. The staffs of pilgrims were heaped in piles 
around the footsteps of the saint, as memorials of their 
successful intrepidity. 

Caves innumerable were seen in various parts of the 
mountain, indicative of a Troglodyte population in former 
ages, and there were many curious orbicular holes, which 
could only be compared to cannon-shot. I patiently 
awaited the termination of the struggle between the powers 
of light and darkness, in conversation with the recluse, 
lie told me that during the Bursat, or rainy season, when 
tile atmosphere is cleared of all impurities, the citadel of 
Jodpoor, and the desert plain, as far as Balotia on the 
Loony were visible. It was some time before I could test 
this assertion, though during occasional out-breakings of 

* Canyon, plural of Canya, 

* "Ounoioa Kuriou, Baai. Baxen, kalountos.” — Phil, Eua,, b. t c. z. 

‘ Imo, people and Canya (La’conya, pL LacouiAn). 
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the sun, we discerned the rich valley termed Bheetul, 
extending to Sarchi, and nearly twenty miles to the east, 
the far-famed shrine of Amb4-Bhavani, amongst the cloud- 
capped peaks of the Aravulli. At length, however, Suiya 
burst forth in all his majesty, and chasing away the sable 
masses, the eye swept over the desert, until vision was lost 
in the blending of the dark blue vault with the dusky, arid 
soil. All that was required to form the sublime was at 
hand, and silence confirmed the charm. 

If the eye diverted from the vast abyss beneath, turned 
but half a circle to the right, it rested on the remains of 
the castle of the Pramars, whose dusky walls refused to 
reflect the sun-beams, while the slender palmyra, as if in 
mockery of their decay, fluttered its ensign-like leaves 
amidst the ruined courts of a race who once deemed their 
sway eternal. 

" A little further to the right, rose the clustering domes 
of Bail warm, backed by noble woods, and buttressed on 
all sides by fantastic pinnacles, shooting like needles firom 
the crest of the plateau, on whose surface were seen 
meandering several rills, pursuing their devious course 
over the precipitous face of the mountains. All was 
contrast — the blue sky and sandy plain, the marble fanes, 
and humble wigwam, the stately woods, and rugged rocks. 
In spite of the cold blast, it required an effort to withdraw 
from the state of contemplative indolence which overcomes 
one amidst such scenes, where, as if brought into the 
immediate presence of the Creator of such grandeur, the 
mind feels oppressed by a sense of its own insignificance. 

While my eye rested with delight on these Argosies 
of the Hindoos, it was gratified by finding, amidst details 
often too mystical for a western intellect, something that 
savoured of a more classical Pantheon. Here, amidst a 
mingled crew, appeared the Greek Pan, his lower extremi- 
ties iroat-like. with a reed in his mouth. To the east, the 

c o 2 
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inter-colammations of the piazza have been bu3t np, 
and in the centre is a procession of elephants^ with their 
riders^ drums^ and caparisons^ each cut from a single block 
of marble, of tolerable execution, and about four feet high. 
Fronting this is a column, similar to that noticed in the 
other temple, rising from a circular base. The various 
cells, their altars and their occupants, and the different 
Jineswars’ (each about four feet high), in the usual sitting 
posture, are objects eminently worthy of admiration * 

But it is now fitting to contemplate the thoroughly 
historical foundation upon which repose the whole history 
of this deified chief, who exhibits in a remarkable manner 
the soundness of the judgment formed by the learned 
Principal of Bishop^s College, lately quoted. Colebrooke 
also held the same opinion ; Colonel Sleeman likewise, is 
equally correct on this point, — his opinion is not a theory 
but u, faci, " The Hindoos,’^ he observes, think that the 
incarnation of their three great divinities, were beings 
infinitely superior to prophets, being in all their attributes 
and prerogatives equal to the divinities themselves. But 
we are disposed to think that these incarnations were 
Tiothing more than great men, whom their flatterers and 
poets have exalted into gods. This was the way in which 
men made their gods in ancient Greece and Egypt. All 
that the poets have sung of the actions of these men, is 
now received as revelation from heaven ; though nothing 
i caii be more monstrous than the actions ascribed to the 
incarnation, Crishna, of the best of the gods, Vishnu.^^ * 

This opinion will be found correct to the letter. Be it 
remembered that the recording historian of antiquity was 
ihe Bbat, or Bard, who received preferment, honour, and 
wealth, from his royal master. With the death of his 
prince, or the expulsion of his clans from the once splendid 

I StStaas of tha Jaina Pontiffa. ^ Tod’s Westoni Asia, p. 111. 

* Cob Sloemaa’t Bamblea of an Indiaa Official, voL i p. 01. 
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seat of their power, all his hopes perished. ‘ He who had 
been to him a god, was for ever removed from him. The 
sources of princely munificence had become dried up for 
ever. What wonder then, that gratitude and the saddening 
memory of the past, should draw forth the lay of homage 
to the spirit of the chief, whose banners had floated over 
the soldier-bard, in the fury of that battle storm, which 
had swept away the last scion of a line of kings. 

The history of CaisHNiEus a^Balano-j, (CRisSiBUS 

PoLLONo-s,) is as thoroughly free from what is called 

Myth,” as the term Graikoi, Gr^eci, or Greeks. In 
fact they are bound up with each other. I shall give a brief 
summary of this Indian Prince and Greek deity, drawn 
from undoubted sources. The first will be found in the 
admirable treatise of Professor Wilson, on the History of 
Gashmir, as drawn from the Raja Tarangini ; displaying 
profound and various learning, guided by sound judgment. 

The Raja Tarangini notices the remarkable fact of the 
intercourse and alliance, political and domestic , which 
often subsisted between the kings of Gashmir, and the 
Gangetic provinces ; and likewise the facility with which 
royal retinues, or royal armies, moved from one end of 
India to another. This fact should be borne in mind, 
because it will satisfactorily account for many apparent 
discrepancies in Indian writers. It will be necessary 
to preface the history of Grishna, with the history of the 
Graikoi, or Greeks. In the province of the Pelaskas, 
(Pelasgas,) or people of Bihar, (Pierians,) about ten 
miles to the south of the latter city, was situated a mag- 
nificent, and even in the days of Grishna, an ancient city. 
It was the Royal city of the Magedhanians, (Make- 
noNiANS,) or kings of Magadha ; hence its title of the 
" Raja Griha,” or Royal Mansion.” The " people, or 
clans of Griha,” were, according to the regular patronymic 
form of their language, styled "Grahika,” whence the 
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ordinary derivative, " Gbaihak-8s,^^ (Gbaik-os,) GB^ECtis, 
or Grebk. The kings of Magad^ha were Lords Para< 
mount and emperors of India, for above two thousand 
years, and their country the seat of learning, civilisation, 
and trade. Raja Griha, was the abode of Jarasandha, 
the noblest of the Magad^ha kings, a hero, whose name 
and memory were cherished by the Buddhists, whose great 
champion he was. This is the prince whose name is for 
ever united to the destinies of imperial Troya, (Troja,) 
*^The Buddhist Kingdom;” called also “ Ilyon,” Ilion, 
"or the City of the Ilas,” or theBud^has.’* The far-femed 
stream of Zanthus, that flowed near the walls of Tra^jya, 
was ^^Sandhus,^^ the martial chief of the Graihakes, 
(Greeks,) or clans of Raja Griha. ^^Nonnus, in his 
Dionysiacs shows, that Jara San dh a, literally, old Sanda, * 
Maharaja of India, and whom he well describes, when he 
says, that Marrheus, [the Greek way of writing Maha- 
Raj^,] the emperor of India, who was called Sandes, was 
contemporary with Minos, and his Bacchus is the same 
with Bhagwan in the character of Crishna.” " 

Again: Raj agriha was the abode of Jarasandha, the 
first of the Magad^ha kings, who was slain by the sons of 
Pandu, Aijuna, and Balarama. Rajagriha is described as 
situated amongst five mountains, which formed as it were 
its walls. It was described at the time of Fa Hian^s visit, 
A.D, 393. And we need not be surprised therefore, if 
fifteen centuries should have effaced all traces of a city 
which was one of the most ancient and celebrated in the 
India of the Hindus.” * 

* CoL Wilford, A$. lies., voL ix. 82. 

» Ila, the son of Budha. Ilyfin (Ilion), the sons of Biidba. 

’ The poetical derivation is from Jara, a female demon, and sandha, 
connection. He was bom in two halves, which were put.together by the 
Jara.”— Wiiaon’s -Sow#. Lex, 

* Wilford, A#. iZes.— “ On the Kings of Magadha.” 

* Frofesa. Wilson on Early Hindu Navigation, in his account of Bemusat’s 
Xtttos. of Foe Kue Kf; beiiog the Travels of Fa Hian. 
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I cannot more clearly portray the course of events 
connected with the Raja GaiEUAKOT, {Gkjeci,) Jara 
Sandhus, (Zanthus,) and Ceishna, (Crissa,) or a^Ba- 
LANO-J, (Apollono-s,) than by presenting the reader with 
a notice of them contained in the masterly summary of 
the Raja Tarangini, of Professor Wilson. It will be found 
in the 15th Vol. of Asiatic Besearches, where Gonerda the 
king of Cashmir, and son-in4aw of Jarasandlia^ is noticed 
in connection with the latter prince. 

Although the name of Gonerda does not appear in 
the Mahabharat, yet there is an account of an inveterate 
and sanguinary war between Jarasandha and Crishna, in 
the course of which a battle on the Yamuna took place, 
when Hamsa and Dimbica, two princes in alliance with 
the former, were killed. Hamsa was defeated by 
Balarama, driven into the Yamuna, and. drowned. The 
cause and course of this war are narrated in the Mahab- 
harat with great appearance of probability, and throw 
considerable light on the history of Crishna, and of India 
in his time ; its substance may therefore not be unaccept- 
able. Jarasandha, King of Magadha, is described as a 
powerful priiice ; he held in alliance or subjection 
Sisupala, King of Chedi ; Vacra, or Vacradanta, King of 
Carusha, the powerful prince of the Yavanas ; Bhagadatta 
King of the South and West; the Kings of Banga and 
Pundra, of the Surasenas, Bhadracaras, Bodhus, Sal was, 
Parawaras, Sust^halas, Mucutas, Pulindas, Salwayanas, 
Cuntyas, Southern Panchalas, and Eastern Cosalas, and 
he had driven eighteen families of the Northern Bhojas to 
the westward, and the Matsyas to the south. Cansa, 
King of Mat^hilra, was married to the daughter of Jara- 
sandha, and it was to revenge the murder of his son-in- 
law that the latter levied war upon Crishna. According 
to the Mahabharat, this war continued for three years, 
and in the Bhaghavat it is said that Jarasandha besieged 
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Mat^hu^a eighteen times. Both authorities agree in the 
result. Crishna was obliged to fly, and take refuge with 
his family and followers in a strong place on the west 
coast of India, where he built the city of Dwaraca. 
Jarasandha^s power was an insuperable obstacle to the 
performance of the Rajasuya sacrifice, or in other words to 
his pretensions to be considered supreme monarch of 
India, This impediment was sagaciously interwoven by 
Crishna with his own quarrel, and induced the Pandava 
princes to arm in his behalf. Accompanied by Bhima and 
Aijuna, Crishna entered Behar by a circuitous route, 
passing under the hills by Gorakhapura and Tirhut, and 
he thence appears to have taken Jarasandha unprepared 
for defence; the text, when reduced to common sense, 
importing that the monarch was surprised in his capital, 
and, after a conflict of some days, killed in a single 
combat by Bhima. The occurrence does not appear to 
have produced the expected consequence, as it was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of the great war between the 
Pandava and Caurava princes ; , one of the effects of 
which was to prevent Crishna from recovering the terri- 
tory he had murdered his uncle to obtain; Kama, the 
illegitimate son of Koonti, the daughter of Sura, King of 
Mathura, who appears to have held that territory after 
Jarasandha^s death, being probably placed, and un- 
doubtedly maintained in it by the Caurava princes, 
to whom he was a faithful and valuable ally. These 
occurrences furnish a satisfactory clue to the close con- 
federacy that subsisted between Crishna and the Pandava 
brethren.^' 

Agreeably to the whole tenor of ancient clanship, the 
process of deification forthwith began with Jarasandha, as 
it did in the case of Crishna. Nor is this difficult to 
account for. The population of Griha, or the Graihakas, 
were Buddhists, one of whose doctrines was the trans- 
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migration of souls ; to be the king of a Buddhist land, 
implied the being a Buddhist Saint — and a Buddhist Saint 
completely answers to that ardent wish of the oriental 
vizier, Oh -king, Live for ever ! Martial games and 
solemn festivals long cherished the memory of the 
Emperor of the Gbaihakas, as they did the record of 
their chiefs, after their emigration to Europe, and their 
settlement in Greece. There among the Baja Griha 
Mountains, the unfortunate Jarasandha had a palace, 
near some hot springs, where he generally resided ; some 
remains of it are to be seen to this day, and it is con- 
sidered as a place of worship. The Puja is there 
performed, first in honour of Crishna and the five Pan- 
davas ; then with flowers, in honour of old Sandha, and 
his son, Lahadeva. There, in memory of the unfortunate 
hero, martial games are annually exhibited. They were 
celebrated with great solemnity; people came from distant 
parts ; and during the time they lasted a fair was held 
there. The games, the fair, and the place were famous 
throughout all India.^^ ^ 

Here, then, the historian is presented with a primitive 
population in Hellas, not only from the Himalayas, but from 
Pelasa, Maghada, or Bahar, with corresponding clans to 
enter Greece, and the cherished memory of their chiefs, as 
the foundation of one of the godships of Hellas. Though 
Baladeva, the elder brother of Crishna, who was supposed 
to have perished in crossing the Himalayan mountains, 
succeeded ultimately in reaching Greece, where his renown 
became great, Crishna was doomed to perish in a land far 
distant from that country. Baladeva, Yudishtra, and 
Crishna are represented, after their expulsion from India, 
as feeling all the pangs of sorrow and repentance for the 
blood their ambition had shed, though in defence of 
their right. 


1 CoL Wnford, As. Bes., voL x. p. 8. 
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" Thus wandering from one teerut, or place of pilgrimage, 
to another, he with his friends, Aijuna, Tudishtra (the 
abdicated paramount sovereign of India), and Baldeva, 
approached the sacred soil around the shrine of Somnath. 
Having performed his ablutions in the holy Triveni Kanya, 
he took shelter from the noon-tide heat under an umbra- 
geous Pepul, and while he slept, a forester, Bhil, (says the 
legend), mistaking the Padma, or lotus-like mark, on the 
sole of his feet, for the eye of a deer, sped an arrow to 
the mark. When liis kinsmen returned, they found that 
life was extinct. For a long time Baldeva would not part 
from the corpse, but at length they gave it sepulture at the 
point of juncture of the three streams. A Pepul sapling, 
averred to be ^ a scion of the original tree,^ marks the 
spot where the Hindu Apollo expired, and a flight of steps 
conducts to the bed of the ^ golden ^ Hiranya for the pil- 
grim to lustrate himself. This place of purification bears 
the name of Swerga Dwarra, or door of bliss, and contends 
with that of Deva Puttun for superior efficacy in absolving 
from sin,” ‘ Thus far have I conducted the h«ro of the 
clans of the Ladacai-men (Lacadu^s-mon), till, from the 
adored chief of his tribe, he has become the adored divinity 
of a people. In fact it was essential, on Buddhistic prin- 
ciples, that this should be the case — the Jaina Prince, or 
son of Jeyus, the great Jeenos (Zeenos) or Victor over 
self and over all the world, could never be mortal. He 
might be removed from their sight — ^his image only might 
remain — ^but somewhere he, the saintly prince, did exist : 
and his invisible power was to be invoked and to he 
obtained. The war of the Cooroos and the Pandoos, though 
ostensibly political, was in reality ft struggle between the 
Buddhistic and Brahminical party. The success of the 
latter was complete. Crishna, Baladeva, and Yudishtra, 
the champions of the Heri or Buddhist Faith, had become 


> Tod’s Western Asia. 
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exiles ; one of this race of priestly warriors — Crishna — we 
have seen sinking deeply lamented in a foreign land. 

All the traditions of the Hindus/^ says Troyer, are filled 
with wars, in which religion certainly had its share. 1 
have shown this sufficiently already, without being obliged 
to go back so far as the contests between the Suras and 
the Asm’as, the gods and the demons. At the commence- 
ment of the Kali Yuga, we see the nations in the west in 
arms aigainst those of Central Asia. This variety of creeds 
prevailing in the Panjab especially, by no means exeludes 
Buddhism,* traces of which are detected in the early 
portion of the history of Cashmere.^^ * To the Lao- 
Cawyians, (La^Conians,) Crishna was the ever ^^prsesens 
divus." His priest, with the aid of the Delbhai 
(Delfuoi), the clan of Abjuna, or the ^Aegeans, suc- 
ceeded in rearing a wealthy shrine favourable at once 
to their own aggrandisement and their saint^s renown. 
Its situation could not be more imposing. Dwarica, 
near the Cob ^Inpus, was one of the last strongholds 
to which Crishna, the Yadu Nat^h, or Lord of the 
Yadus, retreated, and it is in connection with the Sinus 
CoBiNTUiACUs that the name, Crissmus Sinus or the 
Crishnman Bay, constantly recurs to our minds. The 
grandeur, beauty, and romantic scenery surrounding 
the immediate locality of Crissa and the Crisaaean Bay 
cannot be surpassed. Of the beauty of this scene,” 
writes Wordsworth,* ‘*and of the peculiar features which 
distinguish it, no better or more accurate description can 
be given than that which is contained in the following 
lines of Milton, to whose imagination, when he composed 
them, a landscape presented itself similar to that which 

‘ The aaoient Budha of Mx. Charles Ritter (Die Vorhalle Kuropeoischer 
VSlkei^geachichten) finds support in the historial legends of the Hindus. 

f Troyer on the Ramayuua, As. /bum. ; Oct., 1844, p. 61 4. 

* Qreooe, Pictorial and Descriptive, C. Wordsworth, D J>., p. 
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the travdler beholds Grom the rnins of the dtadel of 
Criasd: — 

" It was a mountam at whose verdant feet, 

A spacious plain, outstretch'd in circuit wide, 

I»ay pleasant : from his side two rivers flow'd. 

The one winding, the other straight, and left between 
Fair champaign with leas rivers iutervcin’d, 

Then meeting join’d their tribute to the sea ; 

Fertile of com the glebe, of oil and wine ; 

With herds the pastures throng'd, with flocks the hilla ; 

Huge cities and high tower’d, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs.” 

Tlie very presence of the terrestrial divinities of Pab- 
NASSUS^ the Jaina Saints of the neighbourhood of Bamian 
(afterwards the Bomienses of Hellas), would show the 
future destination of the mountain. Part of the Pab-o- 
Pamisus (the hill op Bamian), is called Parnassus. 
“ These mountains are called Devanica, because they are 
so full of devas or gods, called ^ Gods of the Earth,^ Bhu 
Devas. They lived according to the Puranas, in bowers or 
huts, called Parnasas, because they were made of leaves ” * 
(Parnas). a day soon came, however, when a magni- 
ficent shrine was to rise over the humble Parnasas of the 
primitive hermit of the cave. 

In the devotional feeling of Hellas, however secondary 
might have been the state and dignity of Apollo,* no 
deity so prominently called forth the piety of his votaries, 
and none ever elicited such mingled sympathy and awe. 
Prom the first settlement, the innate elegance of Hellenic 
genius was called forth by the patron god of music and of 
poetry: by the latter, faith in the oracles of *'Thb Haya 
Lord (Phcebus),* was made more implicit, and devotion 
more profound. This twofold character of graceful dignity 

* CoL WRford, Am, JRcm,, voL vi p. 497. 

* See my Preliinmaiy view of Greek Mythology, in Vol L ffist Qreeo^ 
— Enc^clopsodia Metropolitana. * the HyA«cliie£ 
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and religious force is beautifully portrayed by the blind 
bard of the Isle of Delos, at whose inspiring note creation 
gives forth the trumpet-call of glorious praise. After 
struggling with the majesty of his theme, the poet bursts 
forth with a maguificent exordium, to which it is difficult 
to do justice in a translation. 

** With thee ea,ch Rock^ each Headland Brow 
Of Lofty Mountains rang ; 

While Rivers in their seaward flow, 

And Toppling Cliffs with waves below, 

And Creeks, thy praises sang.” ^ 

But how came it to pass, that a deity of such majesty 
and power should be born in so rugged a spot as the Isle 
of Delos ? • This the poet proceeds to explain, and that 
explanation is in perfect harmony with the history already 
given of the prior antiquity of the Solar worship in Hellas. 
This son of Leto or of the Leh-tan* (La-ton-a), this 
divinised Jaina Lord of the Ladacai-men (Lacedai-mon), 
the people of Canya (La^Conyans’^) was with great 
difficulty accepted as the prophetic-god of Hellas. The 
rugged Isle of Delos was the only asylum that could be 
gained for the worship of the Ladaki deity and hero. 
Wheu once, however, that religious system had a fair 
opportunity of gaining proselytes, its progress was rapid. 
The same ingenuity which was so profitable in the case of 
Demeter and Peisistratus again came to the aid of the 
priesthood of Delphi, while their poets spread his fame as 
a potentate possessed of power over the elements. They 
sang how the Princely Jaina Saint advanced towards the 
verge of Parnassus amid lofty and impending cliffs, where 

> ^ na<rai OKonrud roi SSor Koi hxpoi 

hpitdVf TTprtmoi tt AXoSc vf^opiovttt^ 

'Axrcd i^ils &Kii KtitKifiivu, Kiftttfh $aXd<rini$" 

Hymn, ApoH 22— SI 

* V. 27, Vi tupra. ® The land of l^eh, or Ladao. 
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reigned an awful silence^ — how he approached the deep 
recesses of that hallowed region, to select the spot destined 
for his sacred shrine, — how he found its rocky fountain 
guarded by a tremendous Naga Putha/ or Bun' ha of the 
Serpent race ; — and of the god^s triumph over the monster 
did they sing likewise. It was the very Priest of the 
Serpent Tribe * that had trained to Heretical practices the 
impious faction of Tu-phon (Tu-pho) or Tibet! The iden- 
tical renegade who had been driven down to the Tartarus 
Land by the Ceraunas of the Grand Lama (Salmon), and 
the Great Lama Chiefs (Olam-pos) I But the crowning 
triumph of the god was the establishment of a priesthood for 
his wealthy shrine. If we are guided by the Jaina poet, it 
was as miraculous a display of his divinity as any to be 
met with in the history of the saints in the middle ages. 
The deity, from his lofty throne, beholds a company of 
mariners plying their busy way from the coasts of Crete, 
and bound to the Peloponnesus. Exerting that miraculous 
power which was ever his, from incarnation to incarnation, 
the form of the Lama Prince instdntly changes. He rends 
the air in his rapid flight from the mountain brow, and, 
plunging in the sparkling waves, becomes a huge dolphin. 
He throws the foam on high, and shakes the ve sel to its 
centre. 

L ! the god drives the ship with a mighty hurricane 
along the rugged coast of the Peloponnesus. On, on she 
glides with resistless power through the foaming Corinthian 
gulf, till she reaches the harbour of Crissa, where she 
grounds. A youth of glorious form is seen on the shore : 
he observes the terror of the crew, and soothingly enquires 
whence they came, and their object. The Cretan captain 

* Ptdho (Pytha), BwPha ; Naga (snakes) are used in coutradistmotioa 
to til e pious or good. 

’ Heri, of Bud’lii, carries, as his distinctive mark, a serpent twined round 
a staff. Cerattnos. thunder ; CJentTuxs, Jainas. 
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relates how his voyage had been marvellous — ^irresistible ! 
The Princely Minstrel- Saint now reveals himself, declaring 
his own agency in the miraculous voyage and their future 
exalted functions. To their loved native land never are 
tliey to think of returning : all is to be given up to the 
honour of his glorious shrine. They show a cheerful 
obedience — the sails are furled — the ship drawn high upon 
the beach. By the side of their sable bark is reared an 
altar, and, pouring out a libation to the ever-present 
Jaina Saints, they indulge the genial banquet, till it 
beseems their princely entertainer to intimate their 
departure. 

Now nobly feasted, clieerod with wine, 

Led by the Jaina Prince divine, 

1’hat w (HI (Irons Hm*pcr, in hand, 

Strode grandly on ; the Cretan baud 
Danced f(d lowing to the Holy Land. 

Crete ’s Pajan minstrels hymn’d the god ; 

Witiiiu whose breasts the mellow flood 
or f^ong the goddess Muse had poured : 

Th(Mr >’t(.>p iiutoird that upwards soar’d, 

Soon scaled Parnassus’ crested hill, 

The lovely spot where they should dwell. 

By crowding pilgrims honour’d stillJ 

All this and more sings the poet in his firm conviction 
of the god-like might of his great divinity. Then follows 

^ Kinkp iirtl itScios Kal ^Stfruos iipoy tvro 
Bel*' (i f/if Atoi vihs, ‘AirJxAeiJV* 

^opfxiyy* iv KtSapl^wv, 

KaKh Kal ot 5^ pi}(r(royT€S eiroyro 

Kprjref Trpbs Uvdeo, ica} iritra-^oy* &'(iSov 

Otoe re KpTjTwr Trar^oresr, hicrire Movtra 

*Er O'T'/jtlecrcrer ^'SrjKe 9(d puKlyripw 

’’Aff/iTjTOi 5fc x6<poy TTpoire^ap notrly, ahl/a 5* %Kovro 

Tlapyrjahy Kal x^poi' ivifparoy, dp' l/ucAAoi' 

OlKi}(r€v TToAXoicrt re rerifxevoi dyOpcDTrStcriy, 

1 See my Mythology of Greece, in Vol. i. of- Hist, of Greece, — Encyclopaedia 
MeUopolitaua. 

D 0 tS 
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the procession of the pilgrim bands, and the inauguration 
of the most ancient monastic foundation of Hellas, and 
the establishment of the Lamaic Mission. 

Such in behalf of his saintly patron, such for the glory 
of that dignified being, is the record of the Jaina poet of 
Greece. The miracles effected by this exalted saint are 
poetical ; the establishment of a wealthy shrine, historical. 
To request a rational being to *^go into the evidences^* of 
the poetical^ to the utter neglect of the historical, is a 
melancholy compliment to the understanding. Yet such 
is the Lamarsm of the East and of the West. Men who 
beg of their fellows this mental prostration, may enlarge 
the sacella of mythology, — may make silver shrines for 
Diana, but can never rear the temple of History. It 
it this very feature, common to the Buddhism of Greece 
and to the Bud'hism of Rome, to the Delphi of the 
blind Greek, and the Vatican of the blind Roman,* that 
hat cast a veil over the truth of time. The super- 
naturalist claims all, and injured reason grants none. 
And yet the truth of personality while the legend 

is utterly fabulous. Let this be tested by the parent 
Theological Institutes of the city of Rama. Tlie agency 
of an ingenious priesthood will not be doubted — that is 
clear; the evidence, however, of the actual performance 
of the wonderful miracles said to have been performed, rests 
upon a foundation no deeper than that of an hierarchic 
corporation. I present the reader with an extract of one 
of those abundant miracles with which the Buddhist 
Church is absolutely hung from end to end. It is taken 
from the Mahawanso, a work of authentic standing in the 
Buddhistic sacred books of Ceylon. It is the history of 
the inauguration of a relic, and the building of a shrine 
for its reception ; acts of imaginary piety, for which the 


* Tv<t>\hs oIku M ir(Mra\6fcrjy, — Hymn, A poll, 1T2. 
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Buddhists, in the highest antiquity, as well as in more 
modern time, have been celebrated. 

" The vanquisher of foes, (Dutthagdmiui,) having 
perfected the works to be executed within the relic 
receptacle, convening an assembly of the priesthood, thus 
addressed them : ^ The works that were to be executed by 
me in the relic receptacle, are completed ; to-morrow I 
shall enshrine th.e relics. Lords, bear in mind the relics/ 
The monarch having thus delivered himself, returned to 
the city. Thereupon the priesthood consulted together, 
as to the priest to be selected to bring relics ; and they 
assigned the office of escorting the relics to the disciple 
named Sonuttaro, who resided in the Piyd Paraweno, and 
was master of the six departments of doctrinal knowledge 
During the pilgrimage (on earth of Budho)»the 
compassionating saviour of the world, this personage had 
(in a former existence) been a youth of the name 
Nandutt&ro, who having invited his supreme Budho, with 
his disciples, had entertained them on the hanks of the 
river (Ganges). The divine teacher, with his sacerdotal 
retinue, embarked there at Pay&gapattana in a vessel; 
and the thero Bhaddaji (one of these disciples), master of 
the six branches of doctrinal knowledge, and endowed with 
supernatural powers, observing a great whirlpool in the 
river, thus spoke to the fraternity ; — ^ Here is submerged 
the golden palace, twenty-five yojanas in extent, which 
had been occupied by me, in my existence as King 
Mahdp^inado,^ at the commencement of the kappo.” 

**The incredulous among the priests (on board), on 
approaching the whirlpool in the river, reported the 
circumstance to the divine teacher. The said divine 
teacher, addressing himself to the Bhaddaji, said, 
* Remove this scepticism of the priesthood.' Thereupon 
by his supernatural gift, springing up into tlie air, to 
the height of seven palmira trees, and stretching out his 
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arm brought to the spot where he was poised, the 
Dussathiipo in which the dress laid aside by Biidho, 
as Prince Siddhatto, on his entering into priesthood, was 
enshrined in tlie Brahmaldka heaven, for Us spiritual 
welfare, and exhibited it to tlie people. Thereafter, 
having restored it to its former position, returning to tlie 
vessel on the river, by his supernatural powers he raised 
from the bed of the river the submerged palace, by 
laying hold of it by a pinnacle with his toes, and having 
exhibited it to the people, threw it back there. The youth 
Nanduttiro seeing the miracle spontaneously, arrived at 
this conviction, ^ It will be permitted to me to bring away 
a relic appropriated by another/ 

The procession now sets out, attended with the most 
gorgeous accompaniments; the pomp of military music, 
and the admiring homage of myriads. 

The priest Sonuttaro, while yet at his parieweno, 
hearing for the first time the burst of the musical sounds 
which announced the procession to be in motion, instantly 
diving into the earth, and proceeding subtcrrancously to 
the Land of ISffigas, there presented himself to the Nfiga 
Riija. The Naga king, rising from his throne, and 
reverentially bowing down to him, seated him thereon ; 
and, having shown him every mark of respect, inquired 
from what land he had come. On his having explained 
himself, he then asked the thero for what purpose he had 
come ; who, after detailing all the principal objects, then 
delivered the message of the priesthood : — ^ For the 
purpose of enshrining at the Malid Thupo, pursuant to 
the predictive injunction of Buddho ; ^ do thou surrender 
to me the relics which have fallen into thy hands/ 
On hearing this demand, the N^a Kdja, plunged into 
the deepest consternation, thus thought, ^ surely this 
sanctified character is endowed with power to obtain them 
by forcible means; therefore it is expedient that the 
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relics should be transferred to some other place ; * and 
secretly signified to his nephew, who was standing by, 

^ By some means or other, let this be done/ That 
individual, whose name was Wdsuladatto, understanding 
his uncle's intention, hastening to the relic apartment, 
swallowed the relic casket ; and, repairing to the foot of 
Mount MSru and by his supernatural powers extending 
his own dimensions, to three hundred yojanas broad, 
coiling himself up, remained there. This preternaturally 
gifted Ndga, spreading out thousands of hoods, and 
retaining his coiled-up position, emitted smoke and 
lightning ; and calling forth thousands of snakes similar 
to himself, and encircling himself with them, remained 
coiled there. On this occasion numerous dewos and n«4ga8 
assembled at this place, saying, ^ Let us witness the contest 
between these two parties, the snakes and the th^ro,' 

The uncle, satisfying himself that the relics had been 
removed by his nephew, thus replied to the thero, ^ the 
relics arc not in my possession.' The said thero revealing 
to the Niiga Rfija the travels of these relics from the com- 
mencement to their arrival in the Land of Nagas, said, 
* Give up those relics to me/ The ophite king, in order 
that he might indicate to the thero that he must search 
elsewhere, escorting and conducting him to the relic 
apartment, proved that point to him. The priest, be- 
holding the cheti}"© and the chetiyo apartments, both 
exquisitely constructed, and superbly ornamented in 
various ways, with every description of treasure, ex- 
claimed, ^ All the accumulated treasures in Lankd would 
fall short of the value of the last step of the stair of this 
apartment; who shall describe the rest/ The Niga 
king, forgetting his previous declaration, that the relics 
were not there, retorted, ^ Priest, the removal of a relic 
from a place where it is preserved in so perfect a manner, 
to a place inferior in the means of doing honour to it. 
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surely cannot be right S6nattero replied: ^Naga, 
it is not vouchsafed unto you niigas to attain the 
four superior grades of sanctification; it is quite right, 
therefore, to remove the relics to a place where the 
four superior grades of sanctification are attainable. 
Tatthiigatas (Buddhos) are bom to redeem beings en- 
dowed M ith existence from the miseries inseparable from 
sangsara (interminable transmigration). In the present 
case, also, there is an object of Buddho^s to be accom- 
plished. In fulfilment thereof, I remove these relics. 
On this very day the monarch of Lankd is to effect the 
enshrinement of the relics* Therefore, without causing 
unavailing delays, instantly surrender the relics.^ 

^‘TlielMaga insidiously rejoined,^ Lord, as thou of course 
seest the relics, taking them, begone,^ The thero made 
him repeat that declaration three times. Thereupon, the 
th^ro, without moving from that spot, miraculously 
creating an invisibly atienuated arm, and thrusting its 
hand down the mouth of the nephew at Mount Meru, 
instantly possessed himself of the relic casket. Then 
saying to Kalo, 'Naga, rest thou here,' rending the 
earth, he reascended at his pariweno at Anunidhapura. 

The Naga Iliija then sent a message to his nephew to 
bring back the relics, informing him at the same time, 
* the priest is gone, completely deceived by us.^ In the 
mean time, the nephew being conscious that the casket 
was no longer in his stomach, returning, imparted the 
same to his uncle, with loud lamentations. Then it was 
that the N^lga Raja, exclaiming, ^ It is we who are 
deceived,^ wept. The afflicted niigas also all mourned 
the loss of the relic. 

The d^wos assembled at M^ru, to witness the conflict, 
exulting at the priest^s victory over the ndga> and making 
offerings to the relics, accompanied him thither. 

The ndgas, who were in the deepest affliction at the 
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removal of the relics, also, presenting themselves, full of 
lamentation, to the th^ro (at AnurMhapnra), wept. 1 be 
priesthood, ont of compassion to them, bestowed on them 
a trifling relic. They delighted thereat, departing to the 
Land of Ndgas, brought back treasures worthy of being 
presented as offerings * 

Passages innumerable might be multiplied, illustrative 
of this marvellous power of working miracles, as a 
standing proof of the existence of a True Church 
amongst that nation which is favoured by such popular 
exhibitions. The very recondite faculty of cleaving the 
earth, and thereby producing an extemporaneous as well 
as subterraneous passage for substantial flesh and blood 
— the still more recondite faculty of creating an invisible 
arm, an ingenious forceps, to extract a casket of relics 
from within the clay walls of humanity, are poetical per- 
formances, such as have been, and are the standard means 
of upholding the divinity of Lamaism in the east and 
west. I cannot agree with Mr. Grote in his observation, 
that the great religious movement of the Reformation, 
and the gradual formation of critical and philosophical 
habits in the modern mind, have caused these legends of 
the saints, once the charmed and cherished creed of a 
numerous public, to pass altogether out of credit, without 
even being regarded, among Protestants, at least, as 
worthy of a formal scrutiny into the evidence — a proof of 
the transitory value of public belief, however sincere and 
fervent, as a certificate of liistorical truth, if it be blended 
with religious predispositions.^^ ^ The Buddhistic tribes, 
still living on the banks of the Isis, present a. practical 
refutation of this remark, unless, possibly, their habits 
may not be so philosophical nor quite so critical as those 
described in the valuable work just quoted. 

* Mahawanso, xxxL p. 183 — 189. 

2 Grote's Hiat. Greece, xol. i p. 633. 
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How mach indebted are some sections of the European 
population to the Lamaism of Ladac and the Ladacai-men 
(Lacademonians), those sons of Crishna, the Apollo of 
Greece, will be at once seen from the able treatise of 
H. T. Prinsep^ Esq. That author thus writes : — 

" The Boodhists of the west, accepting Christianity on its 
first announcement, at once introduced the rites and ob- 
servances which for centuries had already existed in India. 
From that coimtry Christianity derived its monarchical 
institutions, its forms of ritual, and Church service ; its 
councils or convocations to settle schisms on points of 
faith; its worship of relics, and working of miracles 
through them; and much of the discipline and of the 
dress of the clergy, even to the shaven heads of the monks 
and firiars. It would require an entire volume to com- 
pare in details the several points of similarity, and to 
trace divergence from the more ancient doctrine and 
practice in the creed and forms of ritual ultimately 
adopted by the Churches of the west. It is enough for 
our present purpose to establish the superior antiquity of 
the one, found to exhibit so many points of close corre- 
spondence. But, independently of the similarity of 
doctrine, of ritual, and of institutions, we find that Bood- 
hism has run in the east a very analogous course with 
Bomanism in the west. Having its classes of specially 
initiated and ordained teachers, it spread widely amongst 
the population before it was adopted and made a state 
religion by the reigning sovereigns. It was tom in pieces 
by heresies and schisms on trivial observances and doc- 
trinal points, till one sect having enlisted the power of the 
state on its side, persecuted and expelled its opponents, 
to the weakening and ultimate ruiu of the Church and its 
authority* The subserviency of the temporal to the 
•pirituiil power was universally pr^hed by this separate 
initiated class ; and by its presumptuous reliance ou their 
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influence over the populace^ priests in the east, as in the 
west, have humbled and destroyed the kingly power, and 
ooeasionally, when circumstances favoured the pretension, 
have established a priestly government, such as we see in 
Tibet in entire supercession of the ordinary temporal 
authority, and have sought to reserve the administration 
of all affairs for the special class of initiated or ordained. 
But the consequence in the east has been the same as in 
the west. The priestly governments have been unable to 
maintain themselves without foreign support; priestly 
domination has been found quite incompatible with ener- 
getic military action, which always has been, and always 
must be, the source of real political power. The great 
Lamas of Tibet are the protected minions of China, just 
as the Pope of Rome is dependent to-day on France, and 
was recently on Austria, notwithstanding the reverence in 
which the Papal name and spiritual authority is still held 
by vast populations.^^* 

The work just quoted contains a valuable though com- 
pendious view of the Lamaic establishments, which run 
up to an antiquity far surpassing that of which we have 
any conception fVom the ordinary sources of history. The 
races of which it treats have been already contemplated in 
Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. In another point of view, 
also, may they be contemplated, viz., as being the parent 
source of much of that artistic mode of devotion which 
appears in many parts of Europe. This point, however, 
has been brought forward in so interesting a way, that I 
shall make no apology in this place for its introduction. 

It is contained in an able review of the Travels of 
MM. Hue and Qabet, in Mongolia and Tartary, 
whither they had gone to extend the sphere of their 
usefulness. " These volumes, writes the reviewer, 

contain the most detailed and complete account of 

* H. Piittoep, Evq., ** Mongolia and Tartazy." 
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Lamanism that we remember ever to have met with ; and 
they confirm, on the authority of these Romish priests 
themselves, the astonishing resemblance that exists 
between the external rites and institutions of Buddhism 
and those of the Church of Rome. Besides celibacy, 
fasting, and prayers for the dead, there are enshrined 
relics, holy water, incense, candles in broad day, rosaries 
of beads counted in praying, worship of saints, processions, 
and a monastic habit, resembling that of the mendicant 
orders. Although our worthy missionaries call the images 
of Lamanism idols y and the Romish idols images , we do 
not think the distinction is worth much, and therefore may 
throw in this item with the rest ; the more especially, as 
on the summary principle of inveniam viam aut faciam, 
the commandment against idol worship has been thrust 
bodily out of their decalogue by the Romanists, as may 
be seen from any copy of the Missal. It is remarkable 
that these very missionaries had an image made for their 
own adoration, from a European model, at a place on their 
journey, where a huge image of Buddha had just been 
cast, and sent off to Lhassa. Thus the object of their 
worship was a molten image, the work not only of men^s, 
but Pagan hands, employed indifferently for either 
Buddhism or Romanism. It was at ouce curious, and 
an intrinsic lesson to unprejudiced minds, to observe that 
M. Hue, while he indulges in pleasantries, at the expense 
of the Buddhists, entirely forgets how applicable liis 
sarcasms are to his own side of the question. After 
describing an assembly in a college of Lamas, where the 
explanations given by the priests or professors on certain 
points of their religion, proved as vague and incompre- 
hensible as the thing to be explained, he adds, ^ On esfr, 
du reste, convaincu que la sublimity d^une doctrine est en 
raison directe de son obscurite et de son impen^trabilit^.^ 
Let us only suppose M. Hue expounding to these Lamas 
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the dogma of Transul)stantiatioD, and adding, in testimony 
of its truth, that St. Ignatius Loyola, with eye-sight 
sharpened by faith, declared he actually saw the 
farinaceous substance changing itself into flesh. • Les 
hommes,^ observes our author, in another place, ^ sont 
partout les memes ! ^ The jokes, in which M. Hue indulges 
against the devotees and recluses of Bud^iism, are similar 
to what have been repeated a thousand times with reference 
to those of Romanism : — ^ Ce jeune lama de vingt-quatre 
ans, etait un gros gaillard bien membr^, et dont la lourde 
et epaisse figure Paccusait de faire dans son etroit reduit 
line forte consommation de beurre. Nous ne pouvions 
jamais le voir mettre le nez k la porte de sa case, sans 
songcr k ce rat de La Fontaine qui par devotion s^etait 
retire dans un fromage de Hollande.^ The monasteries 
of the Lamas, resembling as they do in so many respects 
those of the Romanists, differ from them on some few 
points. The members arc all subject to the same rule, and 
the same discipline, but they do not seem to live to the 
same extent in community; and exclusive rights of 
Xiroperty prevail among them. Our missionaries passed 
some months in these establishments. Besides His 
Holiness the Supreme Lama, at Lhassa, there are Grand 
Lamas, who derive their investiture from him, and descend 
from past ages in uninterrupted succession. With 
reference to one of these, it is observed : — ‘ Si la personne 
du grand Lama nous frappa peu, il n^en fut pas ainsi de son 
costurhe, qui etait rigoureusement celui des ^vdques ; il 
portait sur sa tete une mitre jaune ; un long b&ton en 
forme de crosse ferosier) Itait dans sa main droite; et ses 
^panics et^it recouvertes d^un manteau en taffetas violet, 
retenu sur la poitrine par une agraffe, et semblable en 
toutilune chape. Dans la suite, nous aurons k signaler de 
nombreux rapports entre le culte Catholique et les 
c^T^monies Lamanesques.' 
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M. line afterwards recapitulates as follows : — ' La 
Crosse, la mitre, la Dalmatique, la cliape ou pluvial,/ que 
les Orauds Lamas portent en voyage, ou lorsqu^ils font 
quelque c^remonie hors du temple ; PoflSice deux choeurs, 
la psalmodie, les exorcismes, Fencensoir soutenu par cinq 
chaines, et pouvant s^ouvrir et se fermer h volonte ; les 
benedictions donnees par les Lamas en eteiidant la main 
droite sur la tSte des fideles ; le cliapelet, le celibat 
ecclesiastique, les retraites spirituelles, le culte des saints, 
les jeunes, les processions, les litanies, Feau benite ; voilA 
autant de rapports que les boudhistes ont avec nous/ 
He might have added, that they likewise have a goddess, 
whom they call Tienhow, literally regina cceli^ * Queen of 
Heaven;^ but with a different legend. Our author very 
naturally endeavours to persuade himself and his readers 
that by some process of diablerie these things have been 
borrowed from his own Church ; but why should we do 
suck violence to the subject, when there is the much easier, 
more intelligible, and more straight-forward course of 
deriving both from something old^r than either; and, 
reoiaining persuaded, as most of us must have been long 
ago, that the Pagan rites and Pontifex Maximus of the 
modern Rome represent, in outward fashion, the Paganism 
and Pontifex Maximus of the ancient ? Strange to say, 
instead of blinking the matter, a sort of parallel has often 
been studiously preserved and paraded, as when the 
Pantheon, the temple of ^ all the gods,^ was consecrated 
by Pope Boniface to ^all the Saints/ Is it necessary 
for us to compare the annual sprinkling of horses with 
holy water to the like process at the Circensian games-— 
the costly gifts to Loretto to the like gifts at Delphi — the 
nuns to the mrginea aanctm of old Rome — the shrine of 
* Maria in triviis ^ to the like rural shrines of more ancient 
idola — the flagellant (whose self-discipline Sancho so 
dexterously mitigated in his own case) to the practices of 
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the priests of Isis? In running the parallel, the only 
difficulty is where to stop. It is impossible to look at 
innumerable votive pictures and tablets which conceal, 
without adorning, the walls and pillars of many a church 
at Rome, and not to think of 

* nam posse medcri 

Picta clocet tcmplis multa tabella tuis.’ 

^^To instance a higher department of art — as the old 
artist, in painting his Venus, is said to have combined 
' each look that charmed liim in the fair of Greece/ so 
the Italian painters have sometimes immortalised tlie 
features of their own mistresses in pictures of saints and 
inartyrs, intended to adorn churches. In its modern 
traits, as well as in its ancient, Lamanism maintains its 
resemblance to Romanism. Prodigies and miracles of 
constant occurrence come to the aid of the priesthood and 
maintain their influence over the stupid multitude. Some 
of the instances adduced arc palpable cases of ingenious 
jugglery ; but M. Hue, with characteristic facility, believes 
in the fact while he attributes it to the agency of the 
devil: — ^Uue philosopliic purement humaine rejettera 
sans doute des faits semblables, on Ics mettra sans balancer 
sur le comptc dcs fourberies lamanesques. Pour nous, 
missionaires catholiques, nous croyons que le grand 
menteur qui trompa autrefois nos premiers parents dans le 
paradis terrestre, poursuit toujours dans le monde son 
systeme dc mensonge; celui qui avait la puissance de 
soutenir dans les airs Simon le Magicien, pent bien encore 
anjourd^hui parler aux horames par la bouche d^un enfant, 
a pen d’entretenir la foi de ses adorateurs.^ 

Whatever Protestants may think and say of the means 
by which the Romish Church has maintained and extended 
its influence over the masses of mankind, it is impossible 
to deny the thorough knowledge of human nature, on which 

E 2 
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all its measures have been calculated. The same causes 
which have aided it so long against the reforms of a pure 
faith, are likely to aid it much longer ; and we really see 
very little chance of a change. The priestly array, the 
lighted tapers, and the histrionic pantomime, are aided by 
smoking censers, graven images, and all the paraphernalia 
by which so many temples of so many different religions 
have been before distinguished. We entirely agree with 
M. Hue, that the Romish Church has a fair field for 
proselytism in the vast regions where Bud^liism at present 
prevails. In external forms, the transition is the easiest 
possible ; and during his short residence at Lliassa, he 
remarked : — ^ II nous ^emblait toujours que la beaute de 
nos ceremonies eiit agi puissamment sur ce peuple, si 
avide de tout ce qui tient au culte exterieur.^ 

If the new system cannot be made to supersede the cld, 
it may at least be grafted upon it, as experience has 
already proved at our own colony of Ceylon ^ for Ro- 
manism has sometimes been satisfied with a part, where 
the whole was attainable. In a * recent work by Sir 
Emerson Tennent, he observes of the early converts in 
that island to the Romish Church, ^ there is no reason to 
doubt that, along with the profession of the new faith, 
the majority of them, like the Singalese of the present 
day, cherished with still closer attachment, the supersti- 
tions of Buddhism ; and he attributes the ease of their 
external conversion to the attractions of a religion, which, 
in point of pomp and magnificence, surpassed, without 
materially differing from, the pageantry and processions 
with which they were accustomed to celebrate the festivals 
of their own national worship. We may, however, chari- 
tably and reasonably suppose, that the present emissaries 
of Rome would stop short of the complaisant conformity 
of their Jesuit predecessors, who, according to the Abb^ 
Dubois, conducted the images of the Virgin and Saviour 
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on triumphal cars, imitated from the orgies of Jagger- 
nath, and introduced the dancers of the Brahminical 
rites into the ceremonial of the Church/^ * 

Let us hear another writer upon this subject of the 
Western Bud'hism and its ancient connection with La- 
maism, as descending to the present days. 

Amongst the heathen, every shrine had its priest; and 
as these priests were generally maintained by the offerings 
brought to the altars of their respective patrons, they, of 
course, became deeply pledged to uphold a system which 
furnished them with the means of subsistence, if not of 
profusion. 

^‘It is lamentable to observe in how many particulars 
this picture is true of modern Italy and Sicily ; where, in 
spite of that Jtnowledge of the one and only God which 
revelation has communicated, the same tendency to poly- 
theism, (for the worship of saints has all the character 
of that creed in practice, however ingeniously it may be 
explained,) is still manifested; and where the same 
abuses as those which have been already enumerated, 
and from the same causes, abundantly prevail. On the 
one hand, impertinent and unworthy solicitations of 
divine interference ; on the other, encouragement in such 
a practice by self-interested individuals. Priests ill paid, 
and hoards of friars, mendicants by profession, have been 
tempted to lay under hea\y contribution the credulity 
of the public; and accordingly we find most cathedrals, 
as well as nearly all the chapels of the regular clergy, 
possessed of images or relics said to be endowed with 
miraculous virtues, while a box is at hand to receive the 
offerings of those, who, out of gratitude for the past, or 
hope for the future, are disposed to give their mite for the 
good of the Church. 

I have seen the poor fishermen at Catania regularly 


* Edin. H.eview, April, 1851, p. 411. 
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gi^e^ted on their arrival at the coast with the produce of 
their day^s toil, by the craving voice of a Capuchin, or 
Franciscan ; nor has that been refused to the holy vagrant, 
which ordinary beggars, though wrung with distress, 
would have besought in vain. Indeed few persons are so 
poor as to escape subscribing their quota towards filling 
the satchels of these men, or so fearless of the consequent 
anger of heaven as to risk a denial. 

The general effects of this unhappy system have been, 
to degrade the w^orsliip of the Deity, to swell the calendar 
with saints, to extend the influence of charms, to instigate 
pilgrimages, to clothe the altar with votive tablets, and to 
give currency to numbers of miracles which have not a 
shadow of testimony to their truth. In short, it has 
made the countries of Italy and Sicily what they arc, 
emblems of the churches in them, replete themselves with 
beauty, yet serving as vast magazines for objects calcu- 
lated to excite the devotion of the superstitious ; the pity 
of the wise and good ; and the scoffs of the profane.^^ ' 

I subjoin from the authentic source of the Mahawanso, a 
brief notice of this worship of Lanca ; it relates a miracle 
effected by the celebrated Bo-tree, or Buddha tree. The 
different BudMiist Saints w^ere accustomed to select par- 
ticular trees as their special favourites. Hence we read 
of Zeus selecting the Oak, Athene the Olive. 

The Bo-branch is represented as being on a miraculous 
progress through the countiy, conferring many blessings, 
and performing many miracles. Take an instance of one 
of them. It is not wanting in picturesque eflect. The 
instant it (the Bo-branoh) extricated itself from the 
hand of man, springing eighty cubits up into the air, self- 
poised and resplendent, it cast forth a halo of rays of six 
colours. These enchanting rays illuminating the land, 
ascended to the Brahma heavens, and continued visible 
* JJluiita Vc«tiges of Antiquities, p. 4. 
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till the setting of the sun/^ Now mark the effect, for the 
interest of the Church. “ Ten thousand men, stimulated 
by the sight of these miracles, increasing in sanctification, 
and attaiding the arahat, (the subjugation of sinful 
passions,) consequently entered into the priesthood/' ‘ 
Take again the Apollonic doctrine of salvation by the grace 
of relics. It occurs in a passage, where the Bud'hist 
Missionary is desired to repair to one of the principal 
courts of that kingdom. The following was the argument 
to be urged by this Bnd'hist envoy. King of Devas, 
thou possessest the right canine tooth-relic, (of Bud'ha,) as 
well as the right collar bone of the divine teacher. Lord 
of Devas, demur not in matters involving the salvation of 
the Land of Lanka." * Again : "Thus the Saviour of the 
world, (Budha,) even after he had attained ^ Parinibdnan,' * 
by means of a corporeal relic, performed infinite acts to 
the utmost perfection, for the spiritual comfort and mun- 
dane prosperity of mankind. While the vanquisher 
[Jeyus,] yet lived, what must he not have done !" ^ 

Again, " on the south-eastern branch" (this M as after 
the descent of the sacred tree), " a fruit manifested itself, 
and ripened in the utmost perfection. The Thero,® taking 
up that fruit as it fell, gave it to the king to plant. The 
monarch planted it in a golden vase, filled with odoriferous 
soil, which was prepared at the Mah^ano. While they 
were all still gazing at it, eight sprouting shoots were 
produced, and became vigorous plants, four cubits high 
each." This miracle was greatly to the advantage of the 
true Church of Lanka, since Anuld, together with her 
retinue of five hundred virgins, and five hundred women 

^ Mahawanso, 118. * Ibid, p. 105. 

® Final emancipation, the object of the Moksh’tai (Mustai), of the 
Eleusinian. Its general moaning here, is " after Bud has death. 

* Mahawanso, p. 109. 

* Priest : Ifai-ThSros (aitheros), the Hya priest, governed by Jino$ 

(Zeenos) or jaina Pontiffs. ® Mahawanso, p. 1 09. 
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of the palace, entered into the order of priesthood, in the 
community of the Th^ri (Abbess) Sanghamittd, and 
attaining the sanctification of Arahat/ or the subjugation 
of sinful passions. 

Let ns now turn to the Western Lamaism. Here St. 
Gtfiumban employs a crow to bring back the gloves which 
he had lost ; on another occasion he as miraculously pre- 
vents the beer from flowing from a cask which had been 
bored. On this, Mr. Grote justly remarks, “ The miracle 
by which St. Columban employed the raven to fetch back 
his lost gloves, is exactly in the character of the Homeric 
and Hesiodic age : the earnest faith, as well as the reve- 
rential sympathy, between the Homeric man and Zeus, or 
Athen^, is indicated by the invocation of their aid, for his 
own sufferings, and in his own need of danger.'^ ^ 

TJve state of Lamaic society I have already exhibited 
in primitive Greece, and the Lamaic population, I have 
already shown, especially in Thessaly, the land of miracles, 
will satisfactorily account for the legends of our Hierarchy 
of the Senses. Again, let us hear no mean authority for the 
Lamaism of the West. St. Raymond was transported 
over the sea on his cloak ; St. Andrew ^ shone brightly in 
the dark,” What says the Lama patriarch of the East? 

The Attock was formerly no barrier to the hierarchs 
of Bud'hii, who, blending fable and magic (a grand 
ingredient in their faith) with tradition, have it written 
that when Sur-Achaiya used to visit his flocks west of the 
Indus, he floated himself across the stream upon his 
mantle.^^ * Now observe the miracle of shining, ^^Many 
Asankyas (vast numbers) of paid labourers, in the course 

• *'Froiii rtyi, foe«, i.e. sinful passions ; Hattattd, being destroyed or over- 

Gloss, p. 2. ^ Grote’s Hist Greece, vol. i. p. 038. 

^ See Lr. Newman s Lectures, or Biniilngham Mythology, pp. 286, 28T. 

* N.B. 'j'hls miracle of shining in the dark has been since perfanned at 

Oxford very freuucufiy. About one hundred cases have been already 
rtM.'ordcd. Tod’s Western Asia, p. 277 
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of the construction of the Thu^po (shrine iPbr a relic), 
becoming cunverts to the faith, went to Sugato (Bud^ha). 
The wise man bearing in mind that by conversion alone 
to the faith, the supreme reward of being born in heaven 
is obtained, should make offerings also at the Thu^po. Two 
women who had worked for hire at this place, after the 
completion of the great Thu^po, were bom in the TAwa- 
tinsa heavens. Both these women, endowed with the 
merits resulting from their piety in their previous 
existence, calling to mind what the act of piety of that 
previous existence was, and preparing fragrant flowers and 
other offerings, descended at a subsequent period to this 
Thu^po, to make oblations. Having made these flower, 
and other offerings, to the Chetiyo, they bowed down to 
worship. At the same instant, the Thero (Priest) Ma- 
hasiwo, resident at the Bhatiwanko Wiharo (Monastery), 
who liad come in the night-time, saying, ^ Let me pray at 
the great Thu^po,^ seeing these females, concealing himself 
behind a great Sattapanni tree, and stationing himself 
unperceived, he gazed on their miraculous attributes. At 
the termination of their prayers, he addressed them thus : 

' By the effulgence of the light proceeding from your 
persons, the whole island hds been illuminated. By the 
performance of what act was it, that from hence ye were 
transferred to the world of Dewos ? ^ These DewAtas 
replied to him, ^ The work perfltrrned by us at the great 
Thu’po.' Such is the magnitude of the fruits derived 
from faith in the successor of former Bud^has.^^ * 

I make another extract from the valuable mythology, 
produced at the great manufacturing town just named. 
" St. Scholastica gained by her prayers a pouring rain.” * 
What says the Lamaic P.atriarch? "In his reign, 
(Budfliadasis,) the island was afflicted with drought, disease 
and distress. This benevolent person who was like a 

* Mahawanso, p. 1 78. ^ Dr. Me'a’man’s Lectures, or Birm. Myth. p. 287. 
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luminary which expels the darkness of sin, thus inquired 
of the priests. ^ Lords ! when the world was overwhelmed 
with the misery and horrors of a drought, was there 
nothing done by Buddha in his time, for the alleviation of 
the world ? ^ 

^^They then propounded the ^Gangdrohana Suttan,^ of 
Buddha. Having listened thereto, causing a perfect image 
of Buddha to be made of gold, for the tooth-relic, and 
placing the stone or refection dish of the divine teacher 
filled with water, on the joined hands of that image, and 
raising it into his state car, he went through the ceremony 
of receiving ^ Sila,^ which confers consolation on all living 
beings ; and made the multitude also submit to the same 
ceremony, and distributed alms. Having decorated the 
capital like to a heavenly city, surrounded by all the 
priests resident in the island, he descended into the main 
street. There, the assembled priests, chanting forth the 
^ Batanasuttan,^ and at the same time sprinkling water, 
arranged themselves in the street at the end of which the 
palace was situated, and continued throughout the three 
great divisions of the night, to perambulate round its 
enclosing wall. At the rising of the sun, a torrent of 
vain descended as it would cleave the earth. All the sick 
and crippled sported about with joy. The king then issued 
the following command : * Should there, at any time, be 
another affliction of drought and sickness in this island, 
do ye observe the like ceremonies.^ * One more instance 
of the Lamaism of the west, from the excellent authority 
lately quoted. Relics are ever touching the sick, the 
diseased, the wounded, sometimes with no result at all, at 
other times with marked and undeniable efficacy * M^hat 
says the Buddhism of Lynces-tis, (Lanca^s Land,*) and 

^ Maliftwaneo, pp. 248, 249. 

* Dr. Nowinan's Lectures, or Binu. Myth., p. 286. 

^ Ceylou and the Himalayas. 
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the Buddhism of the Lingones^ (Lanca-tribes,) * and the 
Budhism of the Gens Tooa-ta, or the Taokfihak tribe? 

King of Ddvos,” says the Badhist envoy, thou pos- 
sessest the right canine tooth-relic, as well as the right 
collar-bone relic of the Deity, worthily worshipped by the 
three worlds: continue to worship that tooth-relic, but 
bestow the collar-bone of the divine teacher. Lord of 
Devos 1 demur not in matters involving the salvation of 
the land of Lanka.^^ * 

The request was granted, and the relics and the 
sacred dish obtained. The populace, congregating from 
all quarters, assembled to witness its arrival. The relic 
rose up spontaneously to the height of seven palmira 
trees, and, remaining self-poised in the air, displayed 
itself, and astonished the populace till their hair stood 
on end, by performing a two-fold miracle. Prom it pro- 
ceeded at one and the same time flames of fire and 
streams of water. The whole of Lanka was illuminated 
by its effulgence, and was saturated by its moisture.”* 
And now observe the signs of a true (Lamaic) church. 
" Witnessing this miracle, the people were converted to 
the faith of the Vanquisher (Zenos Jinqs).'* The younger 
brother of the king, the royal prince Mattabhayo, being 
also a convert to the lord of Munis,* entreating of the 
lord of men (the king) for permission, together with a 
thousand persons, was ordained a minister gf that 
religion. 

Thus the saviour of the world,” (Budlia,) by means of 
a corporeal relic, performed infinite acts, to the utmost 
perfection, for the spiritual comfort, .and mundane 
prosperity of mankind.” * 

Protestants have no authority for doubting the authen- 

> Qana, a tribe. * Mahawanso. ® Ibid., p. 108. 

♦ J£yus (Zeus), “the victorious;*’ Jiwo, idem; Jf-YU-rm (Ju-niEu), 
"Victorious Loud.” . * SointB. ® Mabawansa 
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ticity of these miracles ; they come recommended to every 
amiable and candid mind/^ with the strongest testimony 
and vouchers of pious men. It would be unreasonable 
to doubt; for Miracles to the (Buddhist) are historical 
facts, and nothing short of this; and they are to be 
regarded and dealt with like other facts ; and as natural 
facts^ under circumstances, do not startle Protestants, so 
supernatural, under circumstances, do not startle the 
(Buddhist). They rmy or may not have taken place in 
particular cases ; he may be unable to determine which ; 
he may* have no distinct evidence ; he may suspend his 
judgment, but he will say ^ it is very possible ! ! ^ He 
never will say, ^ I cannot believe it/ ” * 

To those who assume this, their first principle to be 
an historical canon, I recommend the adoption of a 
fitting corollary, from the Mahawanso ; it is as follows : — 
" Thus, the Budhists are incomprehensible : their 
doctrines are incomprehensible; and the magnitude of the 
fruits of faith, to those who have faith in these incompre- 

HENSIBLES, is also INCOMPREHENSIBLE ! ! * 

^ Dr. Newman’s Lectures, or Binn. Myth., p. 294. 

* Mahawanso, p. 108. This is a commentary on a passage of the 

•« Pitakkattaya.*' 
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AHMON ’EPEX-9H02 MEFAA— HTOPOX— 

** Subjects or GmsAT-HEART, Erec-Priest, were thet. 

The fallacy which runs through the whole supposed 
mythological legend of the Autochthons, has been now 
laid bare — the remainder of the same series will be found 
equally amenable to the same geographical evidence, 
which has already thrown a light upon the mistaken 
travesties of Greek writers. Erectheus is a name as 
mythological as could well be imagined. He belongs 
to the earth — to the earth he has been consigned, with 
all that contempt which the haughty Autochthon merited. 
But should he come before us in more humble guise, 
with the humility befitting a being of flesh and blood, it 
may be an inducement to investigate his claims to histo- 
rical consideration. The district of the Erac, often written 
Arak, will be seen in the neighbourhood of the Haya- 
Budhos (Bheene Budam), or the P^IIayakes, those wlio 
have been already contemplated as the colonists of Phoe- 
nicia, Phosn-icia and Hi-jbern-ia. Erech-theus is 
simply Erac-deus, or the Deva (Priest) of Erac. Erech- 
ihonius has been rightly conjectured to be the same 
individual ; that is, merely a variation of the term. It 
is Erecii-than-yus,* op the Erac-Land.*^^ He is the 
most eminent specimen of the genus homo to ht found 


* Erac and Chan , land (-yus, -a, -um). 
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in Attic records. The ButaJae, one of the most ancient 
and dignified families at Athens, were proud of boasting 
of him as their ancestor. " The genealogy of the great 
Athenian orator, Lykurgus,^^ observes Grote, '' a member 
of this family, drawn up by his son Abr6n (read Abram), 
and painted on a public tablet in Ihe Erectheion, con- 
tained as its first and highest name, Erectheus, son of 
Hephsestos and the earth.^^* Lycurgus was perfectly 
justified in claiming from Erectheus. Lycurgus simply 
designates his family title, from his family landed pro- 
perty or royalty, just as " Simon de Montfort, or Peter de 
Eoches.^^ Lukur-gus is in fact nothing but Logurh- 
Kus, “of Logurh;^^ and the Athenian orator^s great 
ancestor was “Erac-theus (deus),^^ the Priest of 
Erac, in the vicinity of LoGrRH.* The Erac-Priest 
was also a son of “ the Lord of the Hya-chiefs^ Jjand,^^* 
that is, he was a son of Buddha, or a Buddhist. Hence 
the Butadae (Budhists), boasted of the Erac Priest as 
their ancestor. Bheene Budam, the Logurh, the Arac- 
land, will be all found in the vicinity of each other— a 
vicinity, I need not remind the reader, most decidedly 
Buddhistic. 

Again: “Erectheus was identified with the God Po- 
seidon, and bore the denomination of Poseidon Erectheus.dd* 
Justly so, on the same geographical authority, Po-seidon, 
is simply “the Chief of Saidan/^® Saidan, the Erac- 
land, and the P^hainicas (Phoenicians), all being in close 
contiguity in Afghanistan ; and Sidan, as T have before 
shown, is repeated in the Phoenicia of Palestine. 

But again; Erectheus, as identical with Poseidon, 
was worshipped with Athene. This is again an histo^ 
rical fact. Po-Sidhdn is “ the Prince of the Saints," 

‘ Orote'a Hist Greece, vol. i p.^68. ® Vide map. 

* He-pha-I8^U8 (Hi-pa-is-dbs). Hi, Haya ; pa, a chief; i $, the lord ; det, 
a land. 

* Quote's Hist Greece, vol i p. 268. 


* PS, a chief, and SaiUUm. 
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as well as the '^Prince of Sidou.^^* In fact, as the 
western Buddhism styles it, he was a Prince of the 
Church,’^ or a Cardinal,^’ and somewhat inferior to the 
Pontiff, Zeus (Jeyus). He was ‘^worshipped conjointly with 
Athene/^ * That is but natural. The reader has not for- 
gotten the fact of a Tartar population in Thessaly, nor of a 
Tartar priesthood at Athens, in the Elcusinian Mysteries ; 
nor the visit of the ingenious Theri, or priestess called 
Demeter; nor the Eleuth-ini (Eleus-ini), or Eleitth- 
Chiefs, who founded these mysteries; nor has he for- 
gotten the Tartar festival, both in Palestine and Tibet, of 
the cakes offered to the Virgin Queen of Heaven. 

Her name is Athene, the Greek way of writing 
“Adheene,’^* “The Queen Above.^^ The Egyptians 
worshipped the same deified being as “Neeti,” or 
“ Policy,^’ corruptly written “ Neith.^^ “ The Queen of 
Heaven,^' then, and the “Prince of the Saints, were 
“ Paredroi,’^ or companion deities. Like other Budd- 
hist saints, they could be corporeal and incorporeal; 
could perch, like a fly, on the slenderest blade of grass ; 
could swell to the heavens, or could totally vanish. They 
could hover in the air, or, as we have lately seen, could 
cleave a subterranean path through the earth. In fact, 
there is no power, whatsoever, claimed for their saints by 
the Lamaic Churches of the East and the West, that was 
not claimed, testified to, and believed in by the primitive 
Buddhists of Hellas. Why should it not be so, since 
“ miracles to the (Buddhist) are historical facts, and nothing 

* Sidha^ a saint ; SidJian, saints ; Po-Sidhan, the cliief of the saints. 
SidhXn (Sidon), Dhamas-kas, Damasti-um, have only one meaning ; vig., 
"Siiints’-town ” or All-Saints.” 

2 Qrote'a Hist Greece, voL i p, 263. 

* From Adhif above, and twee, a queen ; by the rules of combination 
Additmm — exactly A</<e«iee— where the Greek long " e” is equal to " I'* or 
to ** ee.” AtliJgiig is, by the Tortors of the present day, called Tien^Jlow, 
the Queen of Heaven. 
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short of this ; and as natural facts, under circumstances, 
do not startle Protestants, so supernatural, under circum- 
stances (did) not startle (Budhists) ? “ Certainly, the 

(Budhist) Church, from East to West, from North to 
South, is, according to (their) conceptions, hung with 
miracles. The store of relics is inexhaustible ; they are 
multiplied through all lands.^^ * 

I come now to an Attic dynasty that has been con- 
sidered as mythological as the Autochthons themselves. 
It is so, exactly, but not more. The reader will not fail to 
remember the race of the Yadus, Crishna, or Apollo, who 
was styled Yadu-Nat^h, or the Yadu Lord, and their brave 
allies, the Pandus, the theme of the magnificent poem of 
the Mahabharata. Cccropos,* whom the Greeks call half- 
man and half-serpent, was of this splendid race. 
" Cec^ropos,^^ as the name implies, was the “Cec^roo-pos,^^ 
or “ King op the Ceceroo, Kekers, or Cookeroos, one 
of the mightiest of the Yadu tribes. The race of the 
Cookeroos, sometimes called Guikers, are still to be found 
in their most ancient seats in the ^’icinity of the Attoc. 
Hence is at once seen the propriety of a Prince of the Attoc, 
ruling over the people of the Attoc, or the Autochthons. 
From that prince, and from his clans and chief, the Cooc^- 
roo-pos, a portion of Attica, received the name of Cecropia. 

It was in the reign of this prince, that the coast of 
Attica was ravaged by the pirates of Con origin, by the 
Greeks called Carians. The clans of Arjuna, one of th® 
Pandava Princes, have already been contemplated as 
forming a settlement upon the western coast of Thessaly, 
and as giving a name to the sea lying contiguous to that 
settlement, viz., the ^Aigaean, a name derived from the 
^Aijayas, or clans of ’Ijaya,‘ a title of the Pandava Prince, 
Aijuna. The same martial colonists have been surveyed 

* Dr. Newman*8 Lectiireft, or Birm. Myth., p. 204. * Ibid., p. 286. 

> Ceoooroo, the Coooooroo tribe ; and Pos, a chief. Se$ Append., Rules 1, 3. 

^ See Append., Rule 7« 
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in the vicinity of Athens, as ^^Aigiales/^ not ^^The 
Coastmen/^ b' t ^^The Arjuna Pandavas/^ The bands of 
these Pandavas have again been identified as Delbhai, or 
the men of Delbhi, another name of that or 

Victorious ” Chief, Aijuna. Another scion of this royal 
stock has been demonstrated to be the deified Crishna of 
the Ladac^-men {Lacedaemon), whose name was also 
(A)Baeono-j, Apollonos, or Apollo. The ^GaEan, The 
aEgaiales, Delphi, Crissa, and Apollo, are all con- 
nected with the family of the Pandavas, who are written 
down by Greek historians as Pandions.’^ The con- 
nection of the Pandions with the Cec^roo-pas, o^ 
Cec^roo-Chiefs, a branch of the Yadu tribe, is self- 
evident, since Apollo, or Crishna, is emphatically styled 
“The Yadu Chief.^^ The connection with the Bharata 
Chiefs in Athens will also be as clear. In order to obtain 
a concise, as well as a most trustworthy view of the 
Pandavas, and the opinions held both by ancient Hindoo 
and classical authorities relative to this Indo-Hellenic 
family, I here present the reader with the masterly 
summary of Professor Wilson, drawn from his admirable 
essay on the History of Cashmir : — 

“We may here pause to notice the concurrence of this 
account with that which we have already extracted from 
Hindu authority, of the subjection of Cashmir to a long 
series of Caurava princes, as these are, in the estimation of 
the Hindus, the ofispring of a common ancestor, and 
virtually the same with the Pandava race. This position 
of the family in the north-west of India, i? referred to in 
many works, and the chief scene of their early exploits is 
the Punjab and its vicinity ; and these traditions, there- 
fore, although much embarrassed by uncertainty and 
fiction, seem to support the idea that this part of India 
was the native seat of the Pandavas. Besides the positive 
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assertions to this effect in the history of Cashmir as the 
birthplace of the Pandavas upon Hindu authority, and we 
find in classical authors the realm or city of Panda, or of 
the Pandavas, in a similar direction, although not precisely 
the same position ; at the same time, it is true, that Cum, 
the progenitor of the Caurava and Pandava races, is placed 
by the Pauranic writers in a more central part of India, 
and made King of Ilastinapur ; the five supposititious sons 
of Pandu were, however, according to the same authorities, 
actually born in the Himalaya mountains, whither Pandu, 
with his wife Cunti, had accompanied the Rishis, and 
where the gods descended to rear posterity for the prince ; 
there can be little doubt, therefore, that either the original 
Caurava family, or a very important branch of it, came 
from the north-west and mountainous parts of India/^* 

The Mhole of the geographical evidences, already 
contemplated in Hellas, demonstrate the correctness of 
these views. The very title of Apollo marks him, both as 
a Pandava, and as a Hya Chief, and a Yadu Lord. He is 
emphatically Koontius (Kynthius), Apollo, that is, the 
son of Koonti, the wife of Pandu, the mother nf the 
three elder Pandava princes. He is also P^iiai-pus 
(P'hce-bus), or The Haya-Chief. Again : 

The accounts gatliered by Megasthenes, w hich are 
Adopted by Arrian and Pliny, of the customs of this 
country, and its traditionary history, are obviously to be 
traced to Indian sources, and are connected with the 
history of the Pandavas. 

It was the only Indian country governed by queens, 
they observe. We have a Stri Rajyam, or feminine 
Government, frequently noticed in the west, but this lay 
to the east. The notion seems really to have originated 
in a practice prevailing still throughout the Himalaya, and 
of an antiquity prior to the marriage of the five Pandava 

* As. Res., voL jtv. p. 11. 
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brethren to Draupadi; Yudhishthir observing, in answer 
to the objection urged by her father, Drupada, that they 
only follow, in this polyandrian marriage, the path trod b3'^ 
other princes. 

Arrian says the Pandaean region was denominated after 
Pandaea, the daughter of Hercules, it being the country in 
which she was born, and which he governed, but he does 
not indicate its locality, beyond the remark that Hercules 
was particularly venerated by the Suraseni, the people on 
the Jobares, whose chief cities were Methora and 
Kleisobora, these being, in fact, the Surasenas, on the 
Yamuna, one of whose capital cities was MatMmra, and we 
might consequently suppose he meant by the Pandaea 
regio, the country along the western bank of the Yamuna. 
The next authority, and who first speaks with precision of 
the situation of tlie northern Pandyans (for we need not 
here advert to the Pandion of the Peninsula) is Ptolemy ; 
he fixes them at once in the Punjab, about the Ilydaspes, 
the Vitasta, or river of Cashmir.^^ * 

We have thus a distinct view of this family, and its mem- 
bers in Cashmir and its immediate vicinity, an adequate 
cause fora vast immigration in the war of the Mahabharat, 
and the positive geographical evidence of these identical 
clans in Greece. The dynasty of the Cecii^oopas, or 
Cec^roo-Ciiievs, continued long to mle at Athens. Of 
these, some of the most distinguished seem to have been 
the Pandions of the Greek historians, the Pandavas of the 
Attac-thans. The kingly and priestly Buddhistic power 
continued centred in the great families of the Hyanians 
(lonians). After the death of Pandion, one of the suc- 
cessors of the Cecpdoo Chief, the Lord of Erac (Erectheus) 
succeeded to the kingdom ; and his brother, the Baddba 
Priest,* became the chief hierarchic official, a position ever 
after held by ,the Butadae, that is, the Buddhist Priests* 

* Prof. Wilson. * But-os ; BttcTAa, lord. 
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The diversity of characters in which Erectheui appears 
has been not a little puzzling to the historical student. 

Erectheus/^ writes Mr. Grote, seems to appear in three 
characters^ in the fabulous history of Athens, — as a god, 
Poseidon Erectheus — as a hero, Erectheus, son of the 
Earth — and now as a king, son of Pandion : so much did 
the ideas of divine and human rule become confounded 
and blended together in the imagination of the Greeks, in 
reviewing their early times/^ ^ 

This obscurity, I trust, will now disappear. Erectheus, 
or, The Lord of Erac/^ appears as a god — (a Buddhist 
term, equivalent to saint,) as Po-sidhan, Erac-beus, 
^^The Erac-Priest, the Chief of the Saints.^^ As a 

Son of the Earth,^^ he is an Attac-t^han, one of the 
Attac Chiefs. ^'As a KTNG,^^he is a son of Panbion, ora 
Chief of the Panbava race. All these characters, and 
many more, are and would have been perfectly compatible 
with the Buddhistic tenets held by the Kiyanians. In fact, 
that very confusion of divine and human rule, noticed by 
Mr. Grote, is an essential consequence of the Lamaic 
doctrines, which acknowledge not only the gift of saintly 
power over the universe, but the gift of inspiration and 
omniscience. The Buddhist saint is at once present and not 
present, — a god and a man, a visibility and an invisibility. 
In fact, he is gifted with the attributes of omnipotence. 

But, not only are the Lords of the Erac recognised as 
ruling in Attipa, in a princely and hierarchic capacity, but 
the Bharatd. chiefs are as distinctly seen. These have been 
already contemplated in Des-Bh^ratia, Thes-Protia, or, 
the Land of the Bharatas. They have been contemplated 
as the Brutii, and they will now be as apparent in the 
Proot-an-es, (Prytanes, or the Bharata Chiefs.)* The 
term “ Prutan^s,^^ is often equivalent to Basileis, or Kings.^ 

' Groto’a Hist. Greece, vol. i, p. 2V1. 

. ?. Bh'pitd% plural’ of Bh*rata: Bh'rcUanres (Prytanes), Bharata chiefs. 

» Antiq., p. 970. 
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Oa the altar of the Pbutaneium, or Hall op the- 
Bharatas/^ according to the Indian custom of their fore- 
fathers, a perpetual fire* was kept burning. 

The successive chiefs of this noble race, and all foreign 
envoys, were entertained in this ancient building. The con- 
vocation of the chiefs of the great Bharata clans, which was 
called the Boule, or Council, subsisted with little alteration 
till the time of Solon, when this Senate consisted of five 
hundred individuals, divided into ten sections of fifty each, 
also from the same tribe of the Prutan-es, or Bharata 
Chiefs. 

As it is not my intention to follow up the whole range 
of classical functions connected with ante-Homeric names, 
I shall in this place merely quote the opinion of Muller 
on the nature of this office, as contrasted with ancient and 
Solonian Greece : — 

The striking dissimilarity in the duties of the Pry- 
tanes, in the Athenian, and in the early constitutions of 
Greece, and a conviction that the democracy of Athens, 
although relatively modern, had so completely thrown 
into oblivion the former institutions, that they can be 
only recognised in insulated traces and names which had 
lost their ancient meaning, encourage me to offer some 
conjectures on the original nature of the office held by the 
Prytanes of Athens. There was at Athens a court of 
justice in the Prylaneum {iirl TrpvravfC*^), which in the 
times of which we have an historical account, only pos- 
sessed the remnants of a formerly extensive criminal 
jurisdiction. Now, that this had been once the chief 
court in Athens, is proved by the name Prytanea, which 
were fees deposited by the parties before each lawsuit, 
according to the amount of value in question, and which 
served for the maintenance of the judges. The name 
proves that these moneys had at one time be en the pay 

^ Tlvp ^(r/3co’TOV. 
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of the Prytanes in their judicial capacity, like the gifts in 
Homer and Hesiod. Furthermore, we know that the 
ancient financial office of the Colacrete, at one time (as 
their name testifies), collected their share of the animals 
sacrificed (which exactly resembles the perquisites of the 
kings of Sparta), and that they always continued to 
manage the banquets in the Prytaneum, aad collected the 
justice fees ; for example, these very Prytanea.^^ * 

It has now been seen, both from Hindu and classical 
sources, as well as distinctly marked by geographical 
nomenclature, that the Cecroo-pas, or Cooc^roo- Chiefs, the 
Bharata clans, and the Pandavas, ruled in Athens ; that 
they came from the Attock, and the vicinity of Cashmir, 
where they have been always placed by the best Hindoo 
authorities. The Bharatas have also been shown as the 
PaoTiANs, in the immediate vicinity of their fellow 
emigrants, the Cassiop.«i, or people of Cashmir, and in 
the immediate vicinity of the Cec^roos, under the name 
CicuROs,* where also has been pointed out Pandosia, or 
the town of Pandoo. 

These, then, are the Clans of the Attock and the 
Bharatas, and the Cec^roo-pas, and the Vaijayas, and 
the Delb hois, and the Balanoj, whom the Greeks, 
totally ignorant of the sources of their own language, 
wrote down as Autochthons^ Thes-Protians, Cecrops, 
the uEoiEAN, Delphoi, and Apollo. 

I shall now rapidly draw to a close this outline of 
primitive Attic History, which, however slight in extent, 
will yet have the certain result, of demonstrating the state 
of darkness in which we have been compelled to grope our 
way, in consequence partly of the vanity, and partly of the 
singular religious views held by Hellas generally. Before 
I conclude this sketch, I shall briefly review the main 


^ Mailer's Berians, voL il jx 141. 


* Cicfii/rpi, 
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ineidtot in tlie liistory of the heroic Theietiis. And here 
we are still closely connected with the dynhsty of Cashnm^ 
and the Attock. Theseus is the son of iSgetis^ or a prince, 
of the family name of Aijuna. uSBgeus or Aijuna» is again 
described as being the son of Pandion. 

The history of Theseus, in whom so much of political 
contrivance appears mingled with romance, has led to a 
belief, that the former quality is the gratuitons graft of 
Orecian statesmen, and that " the jovial knight-errant'^ is 
the genuine form of the first record. The fact is, that 
both points of view are consistent. There was indeed a 
knight-errantry in the movements of Theseus, but it was 
both military and saintly. As a devotee to the Jaina 
doctrines, and the Red Cross knight of antiquity, it was 
his glory to extend their sway, and by every means in his 
power gain additional proselytes to his religious system. 
That the accounts left us by the historians of the complete, 
remodelling of the Athenian state — of the establishment 
of a well organised government by this Jaina prince, are 
in the main perfectly correct, I have no doubt — ^his very 
name implies in a remarkable manner the political changes 
wrought, and the benefits secured by his instrumentality. 
He is essentially "The Ini?ei.lb€TUal Saob," "Dhees- 
YOJr” (Tflis-BUS). 

The evils of a state broken up into a number of petty 
independent townships, could not fail to force themselves 
upon his attention. This intelligent chief therefore, 
abolished all separate poHtical jurisdiction, and erected 
others into the capital of a compact kingdom. Two 
remiirkable facts, both wearing a most fieibulous appearance 
in the Greek narrative, characterised his career; One was 
the expedition against the Minotaur of Crete ; the other, 
thn cidebrated enoou^ with the Ainaaons. 

Tfin histoiy of the Minotaur and Theseus, calmly 
considered in reference to the high civilisation and power 
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of Crete at tbe period in connection with this far-famed 
record^ wUl clearly demonstrate the feeble state of the 
kingdom of Athens. Under the inflaence of the maxims 
•and laws of the celebrated Sage Menu, the kingdom of 
Crete appears to have risen to an unexampled state of 
^prosperity; and even in the time of Homer, when its 
power was already on the decline, ninety cities were the 
flourishing evidences of its vast prosperit3^ Judging from 
no itoanty evidences still preserved in the geographical 
features of that once wealthy state, many strong features 
of the Brahminical system appear to point to the true 
cause of the tributary position of Athens in the days of 
Theseus. While Athens was yet struggling for that 
compact form of government, by which alone her political 
existence could be fostered and maintained, Crete seems 
to have been under the powerful influences of a quasi- 
Brahminical priesthood. 

A tribute was demanded from the then feeble state of 
Attica; viz., the annual sacrifice of seven youths and seven 
maidens, to be offered up to the Mbnoo-Taura, * (Meno- 
TAUROs,) or the Menoo-Durga. Durga, in the character 
of Cali, the awful goddess of destruction, is perhaps the 
most sanguinary of the Hindoo deities. She is repre- 
sented as wearing a necklace of skulls, and with ferocious 
joy, trampling upon a prostrate human body. Her ritual 
is equally sauguinary. Prom this peril the young Athenian 
monarch escaped by. gaining the affections of the priestess 
of the idol. The other event, which occurring in the 
military career of Theseus, has given rise to grave doubt 
and copious speculation, I trust will now take its place in 
the category of History. I allnde to the Thesean combats 
with the Amazons, and more especiidly to that part of the 
supposed Icgeud which assigns the scene of the last great 
conflict to Athens itselC 

* TSm (pronouticcd Taurh), Duiga; Mmoo-Tira, the Mena-Burga. 
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" Attic antiquaries/^ observes Mr. Grote, " confidently 
pointed out the exact position of the two contending armies; 
the left wing of the Amazons rested upon the spot occu,- 
pied by the commemorative monument called the Amazo*- 
neion ; the right wing touched the Pnyx, the place in 
which the public assemblies of the Athenian democracy 
were afterwards held. The details and fluctuations of 
the combat^ as well as the final triumph and consequent 
truce, were recounted by these authors with as complete 
faith and as much circumstantiality as those of the 
battle of Plateea, by Herodotus. The sepulchral edifice 
called the Amazoneion, the tomb or pillar of Antiopfi near 
the western gate of the city — ^the spot called the Horko- 
mosion, near the temple of Theseus itself, and the sacrifices 
which it was customary to offer to the Amazons at the 
periodical festival of the ThSsia — ^were all so many reli- 
gious mementos of this victory, which was moreover a 
favourite subject of art both with the sculptor and the 
painter at Athens, as weU as in other parts of Greece, 

No portion of the anti-historical epic appears to have 
been more deeply worked into the national mind of Greece 
than the invasion and defeat of the Amazons. It was not 
only a constant theme of the logographers, but was also 
familiarly appealed to by the popular orators along, with 
Marathon and Salamis, among those antique exploits of 
w'hich their fellow-citizens might justly be proud. It 
formed a part of the retrospective faith of Herodotus, 
Lysias, Plato, and IsokratSs, and the exact date of the 
event was settled by the chronologists. Nor did the 
Athenians stand alone in such a belief. Throughout 
many other regions of Greece, both European and Asiatic, 
traditions and memorials of the Amazons were foimd. 
At Megara, at Troezen in Laconia> near Cape Tmnarus, 
at Chcnroneia in Bmdtia, and in more than one part Of 
Thessaly, sepulchres or monuments of the Amazons were 
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preserved* The vrarlike, women (it was said,) on their 
way to Attica, had not traversed those countries without 
leaving some evidences of their passage/’ ' Here is another 
iustauce of the ill-effects produced upon Greek Historyj; 
by Greek Etymology. 

The term " Amazon/’ will be found to have no more 
connexion with the idea of Breast-less” females, than that 
of the Autochthons” with the Earth.” When these 
Amazons made their terrific onslaught into the territory 
of Athens, the Greek form of "Amazons” was not in 
use amongst the then inhabitants of Attica, These 
" Amazonbs” were plainly and simply " Uma-soons,” or 
Uma’s-sons; Uma-soona, signifying UMA’s-DAUGHTua. 
Uma, is the appellation of Parvati, or Durga, the consort 
of Mahadeva, or Siva. "Um-es, Uma’s Lord,” is the 
title of Siva, and " Uma-Soot,” the same word with " Uma- 
sooN-oo,” * signifies Cartikeya, the God of War, who has 
been already noticed, as the name given to the Carti- 
CEYAN, or War Chiefs, of Mount Cbrcetius. 

Here then, by the plain practical means of a translation 
from the language of the Amazons^ in lieu of Greek con* 
jecture^ we arrive at a positive Historical Fact, That not 
only Stree Rajyam, or Female Governments existed of old, 
as in the case of Semiramis, but that large bodies of 
women adopted the use of arms, (as. we have lately seen 
in the war of the African Amazons} will now be set beyond 
a doubt. Their settlements are marked with the utmost 
precision. Their well known abode was on and near the 
Thermodon. There still remains their record, on the 
Gulf of “Ami-senus,” l.e. XJma-sena, "Duroas’ war* 
RiORS.”* Again, to the west on the same coast of the 

* Orote’fl Hiat. Greece, voL I. pp. 28S, 2S0. 

* Soos^oo and .SoorX, ‘'a Son Soona, « a Daughtsil” 

* Vmoy wife of Siva, and an army. a goddean ; the per* 

•onified annament of the goda, the wife of Kartih^ya/^Wusoa's Sam Jm* 
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Ettxine, is another settlement, viz., Ama-stIlis, that is 
'^Umas^-Wombn.^^* Once more, to the north of the 
Thermaic Gulf we have their tribe, viz., Chaia-stra, 
“ CuLA-STRi * Tribe op Women.^^ We have then at length 
a test by which hypercriticism on the one hand, and ex- 
treme credulity on the other, may be rationally tested. 
It is not without some just cause, undoubtedly, that 
certain traditions have obtained a wide, a deep, and a most 
durable foundation. These traditions deserve to be re- 
spected, so long as we have no better argument than 
theory to deny their historical foundation. 

Hence, in the remarks just quoted, there is scarcely one 
out of the numerous category adduced, that does not tend 
to prove the fact, instead of the fable, of the warrior caste 
ofAmasoon. Having once demolished the corrupt Greek 
version, and restored the true text, all the cases advanced 
by Mr. Grote are perfectly natural. The crossing of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, the fight in the very heart of 
Athens, are just what we should expect from hordes of 
daring and warlike clans, and the very circumstance of 
recording the exact positions of the two contending parties, 
one of which was the Pnyx, a word that cannot be 
explained from the ordinary Greek,* but runs up to and 
beyond the time of Theseus. So far from assuming as 
inventions the offering of sacrifices to the Amazons at the 
festival of the Theseia and the memento of the Areiopagus,^ 
which explains itself, — consider them as positive proofs 
of facts, handed down from generation to generation. 
Eor, having now got to the historical fact of the warlike 

* From Uma and Stari^ a woman. * Oda, a trite, and dri, a woman. 

* Pnux (Fnyx) tas nothing to do with Poknos, Cbowbed/' Pukhos 

is esnphatioilly JBuqnoo% “ ths Usnal form Ynknooe ; locally 

Bngnoa, equivalent to VaXtri 

< HABYA-BtfaoAS, Bar’s or HARO’S'DisrBicx. 

aoa 
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Amasotis, foiS having^ acknowledged tlie Indo-Athenian 
practice aiid opinions tdlyingwith these matter of fact 
Amazons^ in the erection of a column^ of a sepulchral 
edifice, and the celebration of a periodical sacrifice, 1 can 
no more consider the latter inventions, than 1 consider the 
Umasoons, inventions — ^they must stand and fair together. 
Nay, the very ignorance, which, in union with these 
nicimentos of distant centuries — mementos thoroughly 
Indian in thek periodical recurrence, and in the style 
of the recording structure — corrupted a name, but retained 
a practice — ^form an irresistible evidence of a fact. And 
while the sculptor, the painter, and the poet were pro- 
ducing artistic memorials of. Greek Amazons, as the 
representatives of an Indian Race, they too were adding 
a testimony to their own ignorance, a basis for baseless 
theories, but at the same time an unwitting corroboration 
of FACT, It was not without good reason that historians, 
orators, and chronologists, felt concerning these Amazons, 
and spoke of them, as of no imaginary beings. 

Let the subject, even as handled* by the Greeks, divide 
itself into its two component parts, viz., impossible agents 
and possible acts, — which is the maximum and the mini- 
mum of the case j — place the impossible in one scale, and 
the possible in the other ; the reasonable possible must 
outweigh the unreasonable impossible. Shall we then, to 
get rid of a difficulty, receive evidence of action, yet assign 
invention as the source of action ? That would be to 
invent an invention for others. The whole product of my 
investigations, slender in amount, but mighty in principle, 
’wdl, I trust, lead to a more practical system of 
determining evidence. It will demonstrate that we 
are not warranted in destroying the foundation of the 
building, because grotesque figures destroy the simplicity 
of the frontage* 

It was juot without reason that 'Hhe accomplished 
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intellect of Julius Caesar acknowledged the Amasoons as 
tiaving once conquered imd held in dominion a large 
portion of Asia;*^ and if that great warrior, in common 
with the ancients, while believing the universal form 
of the Amazonian accounts, credited also the results of 
their prowess, I am well content, along with historicat 
Amasoons,” to receive as historical the achievements of 
the Amazons,” 

As the Bharata, Yaijaya, Pandea, Cscrofia, and 
other clans, under the name of Pbutanes, Aioiales, 
Pandoos, and Cbcrops, have been distinctljr shown in the 
colony of the Attock, it is but reasonable to anticipate a 
class of society exactly corresponding to the original 
immigrants ; and if this be the case, most certainly those 
accounts of -the early system of Attic government, which 
have come down to our times, through the medium of 
Greek writers, must be liable to misapprehension, unless 
those original names which have descended to our time, 
have been translated, as well as the general narrative, 
which stands in connection with those names. To 
demonstrate the thoroughly Indian character of the 
primitive population of Attica, and to exhibit that primi- 
tive feature in all its force, I cannot do better than 
present the reader with the excellent observations of the 
author just quoted. His testimony is the more valuable, 
because, throughout the whole of his (in many respects) 
admirable work, he appears to have had no suspicion of 
the original starting point of the inhabitants of Hellas, 
and consequently has treated of the Hellenes in their own 
primitive estate, upon the same principles as those which 
apply to the Homeric and Thucydidean Greek. 1 am 
happy to find that the realities of Attic society, in the 
most distant ages> are granted by Mn Qrote, although the 
personality of such individuals as Theseus, and the 
eiistence of such places as Troy, are treated as unreal. 
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^he he lias given of the eonsiitneiit^ piwfts of 

the Attic aire so just and trne to the habits and 
sj^tein of the tribes of the Attoek^ in the olden tinier that 
I cannot but introduce them in this place. 

The Phratties and Gentes themseives/^ says Mr. Qrote^ 
were real^ ancient^ and durable associations among the 
Athenian people^ highly important to be understood. The 
basis of the whole was the house^ hearth^ or family, 
number of which> greater or less^ composed the Gens or 
Genos. This Grens was therefore a clan, sept, or enlarged, 
and partly factitious, brotherhood, bound together by, — 
1. Common religious ceremonies, and exclusive privilege 
of priesthood, in honour of the same god, supposed to be 
the primitive ancestor, and characterised by a special 
surname. 2. By a common burial-place. 3. By mutual 
rights of succession to property. 4. By reciprocal obli- 
gations of help, defence, and redress of injuries. 5. By 
mutual right and obligation to intermarry in certain 
determinate cases, especially where there was an orphan 
daughter or heiress. 0. By possession, in some cases at 
least, of common property, an archon and a treasurer of 
their own. Suqh were the rights and obligations charac- 
terising the gentile union: the phratic union, binding 
together several gentes, was less intimate, but still included 
some mutual rights aud obligations of an analogous 
character, .and especially a communion of particular sacred 
rites and mutual privileges of prosecution, in the event of 
a phrator being llain. Bach phratry was considered as 
belonging to one of the four tribes, and all the phratries 
of the saine tribe enjoyed a certain periodical communimi 
of mapdi rites, under the presidency of a magistrate, calkd 
the Phylo-Barileus, or Tribe King, selected from the 
Bupatrida • Zeus Geledn was in this manner the patron 
god of tbr tribe Geledntes. iiastly, tdl the four tribes 
iiere linked together by the common worship of ApeHo 
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as tkdf and gaalriiaii; for A|k»U 0 

aras tihe^ fo nf I6ii^ and the Eponynxs of all tlie fonr 
tribes were repnted sons of I6n " * Such was the priiaitite 
religious and social union of the population of Attica and 
idT the Attoek^ m its graduidly ascending scale^ as distin^ 
guished Irom the political union^ probably of later intro- 
diiction> represented at first by the Trittyes and Bernes, 
^ihe reli^ons and fomily bond of aggregation is the eaiher 
of the two ; but the political bond, though beginning later, 
will be found to acquire constantly increasing influence 
throughout the greater part of this history. In the former, 
personal relation is the essential and predominant charac- 
teristic-local relation being subordinate: in the latter 
property and residence become the chief considerations, 
and the personal element counts only as measured by these 
accompaniments. All these phratic and gentile associa^ 
tions, the larger as well as the smaller, were founded upon 
the same principles and tendencies of the Grecian mind, a 
coalescence of the idea of worship with that of ancestry, or 
of communion in certain special religious rites with 
communion of blood, real or supposed. The god or hero, 
to whom the assembled members offered their sacrifices, 
was conceived as the primitive ancestor to whom they 
owed their origin; often through a long list of inter- 
mediate names, as in the case of the Milesian Hekataeus, 
so often before adverted to. Each family Had its 
own sacred rites and funeral commemoration of ances- 
tors, celebrated by the master of the house, to which 
none but members of the family were admissible : the 
extinction of a family carrying with it the suspension Of 
these religious rites, was held by the Greeks to be amisi* 
fortune, not merely from the loss of the citizens composing, 
it, but also because the family gods and the inanes of 
dNeased alizens were thus derived eff their honours and 


^ Cfooto, Hist. Qreeee, vet. iii, p. 74. 
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migbt visit the country witli displeasure. The larger 
associations^ called Oens^ (Phratry Tribe,) were formed by 
an extension of the same principle of the family, con- 
sidered as a religious brotherhood, worshipping some 
common god or hero with an appropriate surname, and 
recognising him as their joint ancestor ; and the festivals of 
Theoenia, and Apaturia, (the first Attic, and the second, 
common to all the Ionic race,) annually brought together 
the members of these phratries and gentes for worship, 
festivity, and maintenance of special sympathies; thus 
strengthening the larger ties without effacing the smaller/^ * 
The Phratries,” here noticed, are the ^‘'Bhratriya,”* 
or Bhyads, or Brotherhoods, embracing all the descend- 
ants of one and the same stock, which afterwards became 
of a military character, while the Gan a,* was, as just 
described, a clan, but more strictly a tribe. 

The custom of marriage among the Rajpoots, (Hyanians, 
lonians,) in the case of heiresses or daughters, has been 
ably remarked upon by Colonel Todd. 

Rajpoots,” says that author, “ never intermarry with 
their own kin ; the prohibition has no limit ; it extends 
to the remotest degree. All these clans are resolvable 
into the generic term of the race, or Cdla Sesodia. A 
Sesodia man and woman cannot unite in wedlock — all 
these are therefore of the blood royal.” 

The Zeus Gelbon,” of the day of Theseus, was the 
Jaina Gjslono, or Gelum, or Grand Lama, the Pontiff 
of the tiibe Gelontes, or Gelonos ; that is, of the Lamaic 
Priests, who still subsist to this very day in;^der that 
name; while Apollo Pat-Rous is a^ Balono-j,/' Budh* 
Rao,” or the Budha King; for Apollo, or Crishna, is 
the father of the Hyan,” (Ion,) or the Hya Tribes, 
Hence, it will no longer surprise us, to find on the prin- 
ciples before laid down, that any nation or tribe should 

^ Grote’s Hiat Greece, voL iii, p. 74. 

JBkraim, a brother ; BhHxiriya, attribative forza. * Gam, a tribe. 
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look up to its parent stocky with such an amount of 
reverence and adoration, as to invest that Patriarch with 
the attributes of Divinity — especially, as this would, 
on Buddhistic principles, be the natural consequence. 

Thus, having acknowledged that the historian Heka- 
taeus is a real man, and doubtless his father Hegesander 
also, I cannot subscribe to the doctrine that it would be 
unsafe to march up his genealogical ladder, fifteen steps, to 
the presence of the ancestorial god of whom he boasted ; 
nor do I believe that the upper steps of the ladder will be 
found broken and unreal;"* on the contrary, I believe 
them to be quite sound and substantial. Lycurgus, who 
traced his pedigree to a source far more remote than that 
of Hekataeus, has, upon geographical evidence, in perfect 
harmony with the general history of his tribe and people, 
been found to be perfectly correct. Now, judging from the 
known care with which the ancient tribes of India pre- 
served their genealogies, that genealogy of Hekataeus 
was perfectly correct, which traced his origin to some 
Deva or Buddhist Saint ; for this, as I have already shown, 
is the proper definition of the term Theos," as used by 
the Indo-Hellenes. 

The Apaturia of the Indo-Greek Theseus^ time, was 
simply the Abatarya (Avatar) festival, to which all had 
access, while the Theo-enia were for the Buddhistic 
people of the Attock, who were Dev-^ena, * the Deva or 
Hoey-tribe. The festival of the Avatars occurred in the 
month Bhavane-PusyiXn (PuANB-PdsiAN) * or Bhoowane 
and Pusoo ; the festival of Parvati and Siva.^ Such were 
the festivals, and such the rites that accompanied a consi- 
derable part of the first emigrants from the land of the 

* QroWs Hist Greece, vol. ii. p. 74. 

2 V^na, a tribe ; ** v lest {See Kule vii. Appendix.) 
tlvau^4-ylftop^ Bhavane is generally spelt Bowanee. 

**Mliavamt a form of ParwUi Pllsoo, Siva. ( Vide Appendix, Durffa aad 

Sim,) 
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HelA Motintftitis aiid tlie Attock. ifee satoe people iatro- 
dii<$dl into Afiica tke political divisions of their father- 
land> hot thhse political divisions are amongst the most 
obsciture in classical archmdlo^. Thus, little is known of 
the nature of the'^^Naucrary/^ the name of a division of 
the inhabitants of Attica. How embarrassing this subject 
has proved to the very best antiquarians, will be seen from 
the following extract, from a mOst excellent work on 
classical antiqtdties: — 

"What the Naucraries wCre, previous to the legislation 
of Solon, is not stated anywhere, but it is not improbable 
that they were political divisions similar to the DemeS in 
the constitution of Cleisthenes. ... At any rate, how- 
ever, the Naucraries before the time of Solon can have 
had no connection with the navy; and the word Naukraros 
cannot be derived from ^ Naus * a ship, but from Naio ; 
and Naukraros is only another form for Naukleros, in the 
sense of ^ a householder/ as Naulon Was used for the rent 
of a house.'^ * When the classical reader learns that the 
term " Naucra-Ros is a Greek disguise for Naug^ra- 
Raj,* or the Head tJirizEN of his division, or in Indian 
parlance, the District Potail, he will at once have an 
insigiht into the whole question, as it bears upon the 
primitive population of Thesean and Cecropian Attica. 
The Buddhistic structure of that population is so well 
pourtrayed by Mr. Davis, that his remarks need only to be 
read to impress the stamp of conviction upon the un- 
biassed mind, as to the Indian origin of the^ primitive 
Greek population. 

He observes, "Sons are Considered in this country, 
where the power over them is so absolute through 
life, as a sure support, as well as a probable source 

^ Csbith's Diet of Gre^ sad Romsa Aaia^, 

« (spoH Nagmk)i a citisen; Nagarorv^ h6a4 of 

Uie oitiseas. 
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of wealtli and digiiities. But the gn^ object is 
the pecpetuetiou of the race, to siu^ifice at the ftuulj 
toulbs. 'W'ithout sons, a man lives without honoujr or 
satisfaction, and dies unhappy; and, as the only remedy, 
he is permitted to adopt those of his younger brothers. 
It is not during life only that a man looks for the service 
of his sons. It is his consolation in declining years, to 
think that they -will continue the performance of the 
prescribed rites in the halls of ancestors, and at the family 
tombs, when he is no more ; and it is the absence of this 
prospect which makes the childless doubly miserable. 
The supei*stition derives influence from the importance 
attached by the government to this species of posthumous 
duty ; a neglect of which is pimishable, as we have seen, 
by the laws. Indeed, of all the subjects of their care, 
there arc none which the Chinese so religiously attend 
to as the tombs of their ancestors, conceiving that any 
neglect is sure to be followed by worldly misfortunes.” * 

To this I would only add one single remark, viz,, that 
Colonel Tod, with his usual sagacity, has shown that the 
Chinese are connected with the Hya race, consequently 
with the Ionian. 

^ "The Chinese/' by John Franois Davis, chap. ix. pp. 131 — 134 : ^ 
Knight, 1340. 
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^0c^«<rr<ir^ Xo<f>tcrr^ TtvSecy^PJf* 

Dttrino the ages that had elapsed from the grand dis- 
ruption of the Hindo-Hellenic, elements of society at the 
war of Troy, to the era of the remarkable Buddhist, 
whose history will now, I trust, be placed in a distinct 
point of view, the doctrines of the Ekatan-kaiues, or 
Meditative Unitarians of Cashmir, appear to have 
slumbered. 

Those Lamaic writings, monastic services, and long 
series of miraculous agencies which had for ages 
riveted the ascendancy of the Buddhist priesthood, 
had at length succumbed to the united influence of a 
popular poetry, and still more to the expulsion of those 
Des-patis, * or Land-lords, whose interest had ever, 
both in India and Greece, been exerted to uphold the 
splendour and the power of the Buddhist Priesthood. 

Henceforward a more humble sphere of action became 
the province of that once brilliant hierarchy. Its IMelam- 
puses of old, those marvel-working propagandists ,of 
ancient days, had well-nigh passed away, and the des- 
cendants of the Tartarian priesthood were now officiating 
in humble guise, in that land in which they once boasted 
a State Church, and $tate emoluments. The same inge- 
nious teachers who had successfully trained the politico- 

* I)©a-pote8. Deft, a laadi ; i>ati, a loi'd or prinoe. 
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religious career of NCma/ The Spiritual Teacher/^ 
had in Hellas long since lost that influence in political 
affairs which once attended their movements. An indi- 
vidual at length arose, the Loyola of his day, who wrought 
a marvel in the restoration of the ancient power of the 
Lamaic order. Although preceded by many Soo-bhoo-ya 
(So-PHOi), or " Meditationists who arrived at the exalted 
object of identification with the Divine Essence/^ he was 
the great and successful champion who was destined to 
revive Lamaism — not in Greece, for her present feelings 
were of a nature too buoyant to bear the dull weight of a 
monastic establishment, but in other lands where the 
plant of Buddhism mrgtic snoot forth, flourish, and bear 
much fruit. The choice made was as admirable as the 
sagacious tact of the Lama missionary. 

It was to the adopted land of the exiled Pandoos, those 
ancient champions of Buddhism, that he now bent his steps, 
wearied with the gigantic labours of a thirty years^ travel. 
In that country of the ancient Bharati, a country which 
they had colonised centuries previous to his arrival, and 
which now appears on the map of Italy as “ Brutii,^^ did 
he at length fix on the seat of action which was to crown 
with unprecedented success, the labours, forethought, and 
sagacity of many years. The Meditatives of Cashmir 
have been already pointed out in the land of the Hb- 
PAiRus, as the Cassiopoci. The same Buddhistic bands 
had accompanied the Bharatas to Southern Italy, where 
the town of the Pandoos (Pandosia,) was again seen to 
rise in the vicinity of the Eiver of the Su *Budhas (Sa- 
BATCs River,) immediately to the south of which was the 
Lamaic settlement® of the Hya-Chiefs.® It was, how- 

* KfrMX-G0Ru, THE Spiiutuae Teacher. From Nihnas, reverence; 
from NUm, to bond. 

* IiAMETiccs Sinus, Lamas’ Bay. 

* Jll-1?P0N1A*T12S (HM’ANIfA-DES), HtA CHIEF’S LAND. 
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ever^ immediatdj^ in conm 

with nhomB of Oi^eecej that the zealone hut 
sighted liamaie envoy took Ms positioxu Thtis posted^ 
Ms inShenee^ if successfhl^ woMd he felt not only in Italy, 
bttt in W^tem Hellas; while the maritime position of 
Crotona presented great facilities for communication with 
other emissaries from the Laramie countries of the East. 
There is no one who is acquainted with the energetie 
enterprises of the Buddhists of antiquity but must duly 
appreciate at once the difficulties and the success of 
Pythagoras. There is no doubt that many lingering 
influences of the old Lamaic establishments still had their 
unseen, though guiding influences in Southern Italy at 
the period of the arrival of that energetic and gifted 
individual, who, at one period, swaj^ed the destinies of the 
greater part of Southern Italy, though the mighty baud 
which moved the complicated machine of government was 
an invisible hand. It was the master hand of that catholic 
Sakya, or universal Potentate, — Mind; 

** Pythagoras, writes Mr. Grote, (who has certainly 
the clearest view of the character, objects, and system of 
the profound Samian, that has » been hitherto drawn 
limn purely classical sources,) Pythagoras was founder 
of a bvotheiheod, originally brought together by a 
reKgioiitt influence, and with observances approadiing 
to mmiastic peculiarity, working in a direction at 
once ^igious, political, and scientific, and elerdsing 
for some time a real political asemdancy, but afters 
wards Imiiislied from gov<^nment and state aifairs into 
a seetariasi privacy with sciefitific pursuits, not witli* 
out, howevmr, still producing some 8tatesiien> individuaiyr 
dn^ingniidied. Amidst the multitude of falae and apoory ^ 
|diad siaimn^ts; w^l^ circulated in antiqm^ l^peet^ 
this cdNkiiitedrim^ we find a fow iniportant fimfo 
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reasonably attested^ and deserving credence. He was a 
native of Saxnosi son of an opulent merchant, named. 
Mnesarchos, — or according to some of his later and more 
fervent admirers, of Apollo, bom, as far as we can make 
out, about the fiftieth Olympiad, or 580 b.c. On the 
many marvels recounted respecting his youth it is unne- 
cessary to dwell. Among them may be numbered his 
wide-reaching travels^ said to have been prolonged for 
nearly thirty years, to visit the Arabians, the Syrians, the 
Phoenicians, the Chaldeans, the Indians, and the Gallic 
Druids. But there is reason to believe that he really 
visited Egypt, perhaps also Phoenicia, and Babylon, then 
Chaldsean and independent. At the time when he saw 
Egypt) between 560 — 540 b.c.; about one century earlier, 
it was under Araasis, the last of its own kings, with its 
peculiar native character yet unimpaired by foreign con- 
quests, and only slightly modified by the admission 
during the preceding century of Grecian mercenary troops 
and traders. The spectacle of Egyptian habits, the con- 
versation of the priests, and the initiation into various 
mysteries, or secret rites and stories not accessible to the 
general public, may very naturally have impressed the 
mind of Pythagoras, and given him that turn for mystic 
observance, asceticism, and peculiarity of diet and clothing, 
which manifested itself from the same cause among several 
of his contemporaries, but which was not a common 
phenomenon in the primitive Greek religion. I have 
not the slightest doubt that all those countries mentioned 
as being visited by Pythagoras, were actually traversed 
by that ardent Apostle of Lamaism. Certain it is, that he 
visited India, which I trust I shall make self-evident. 

It is not without cause that he is styled a son of 
Apollo,^’ since HerV^ a name of Crishna, or A^ Balano-j, 
(A^Pollon-os,) is essentially the Yadu Lord and Buddha 
Chief. 

' Qrote's Hiist. Greece, voL iv. p. 629. 

H u 2 
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"Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras," 
continues Mr. Grote, " whom we must distinguish from 
Philolaus and the subsequent Pythagoreans, we have little 
certain knowledge, though doubtless the first germ of their 
geometry, astronomy, &c., must have proceeded from him. 
But that he believed in the metempsychosis or transmigra- 
tion of the souls of deceased men into other men as well as 
animals, we know, not only by other evidence, but also by 
the testimony of his contemporary, the philosophic Zeno- 
phan^ of Elea. Pythagoras, seeing a dog beaten, and 
hearing him howl, desired the striker to desist, saying, 
^ It is the soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognised by 
his voice.^ This, together with the general testimony of 
HSrakleitus, that Pythagoras was a man of extensive 
research and acquired instruction, but artful for mischief 
and destitute of soimd judgment — is all that we know 
about him from his contemporaries. 

Pythagoras combines the character of a sophist (a 
man of large observation, and clever, ascendent, inventive 
mind ; the original sense of the word sophist, prior to the 
polemics of the Platonic school, and the only sense known 
to Herodotus), with that of an inspired teacher, prophet, 
and worker of miracles — approaching to, and sometimes 
even confounded with the gods, and employing all these 
gifts to found a new special order of brethren, bound 
together by religious rites and observations peculiar to 
themselves. In his prominent vocation, analogous to that 
of Epimenidfis, Orpheus, or Melarapus, he appears as the 
revealer of a mode of life, calculated to raise his disciples 
above the level of mankind, and to recommend them to 
the favour of the gods; the Pythagorean life, like the 
Orphic life, being intended as the exclusive prerogative of 
the brotherhood, approached only by probation and initia- 
tory ceremonies, which were adapted to select enthusiasts, 
rather than to an indiscriminate crowd, and exacting 
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active mental devotion to the master. In these lofty 
pretensions the A^igentine Empcdoclfes seems to have 
greatly copied him, though with some varieties, about half 
a century afterwards. While Aristotle tells us, that the 
Krotoniates identified Pythagoras with the Hyperborean 
Apollo, the satirical Timon pronounced him to have been 
* a juggler of solemn speech, engaged in fishing for men.^ * 

The identification of Pythagoras by the Krotoniates, 
with the Crishna (Apollo) of KHYBER-pooR,is exactly that 
which might reasonably be expected from those who held 
the Lamaic doctrines. Pythagoras was undoubtedly looked 
upon as the incarnation of Crishna, or Heri, in which point 
of view, he would necessarily be considered as the Heei- 
ciTL-Es, or The Chief of Bud^ha^s Tribe.” 

The succession of the incarnations of Buddha has become 
thoroughly interwoven with the very nature of the Lama 
priesthood and laity. Of its existence at the present day 
in all its primitive force, ample evidence is supplied by the 
narrative of MM. Hue and Gabet : — 

After several days' journey across the sandy plains nf 
the Ortous, we observed on our way a small Lama 
monastery built in a wild and picturesque situation. We 
passed on, however, without stopping. We were already 
distant from it about a gun-shot, when we heard behind 
us, as it were, the galloping of a horse. We turned 
round, and perceived a Lama, who was hurrying towards 
us with great eagerness. ^Brother,' said he, ^you have 
passed before our monastery without stopping : are you in 
such a hurry that you cannot rest one day and offer your 
adorations to our saint? ' 

^ Yes ! we are in a great hurry ; our journey is not one 
of a few days only ; we are going towards the west.' ‘ By 
your physiognomy,^ replied he, * I knew very well that you 
were not of the Mongolian race ; I know that you are 

* Gmto’s Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 581. 
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from the west ; but since you are about to take so long a 
journey, you would be doing well to prostrate yourself 
before our saint; that would bring you good luck/ 
'We never bow down before men; the true doctrines of 
the west are opposed to that practice/ ' Our saint is not 
merely a man ; perhaps you are not aware that in our 
small monastery we have the good fortune to possess a 
Chaberon, a living Bud’ha. It is two years since he con- 
descended to come hither from the holy mountains of 
Thibet ; in fact, he is seven years of age. In one of his 
former existences, he was the Grand Lama of a mag- 
nlfteent monastery, situated in this valley, which was 
destroyed in the time of the wars of Gengis Khan. The 
saint having re-appeared a few years since, we have hastily 
constructed a small monastery. Come, brethren, our 
saint will extend his right hand over your heads, and 
good fortune will attend your steps.^ * 

Such is a picture of the universal belief in the ever- 
existing personality of the successors of the ancient 
Buddha. The effects produced among the Crotoniates by 
the arrival of Pythagoras, are said to have been truly 
marvellous ; being nothing less than a moral and political 
reform in their most powerful sense. Luxury was 
abandoned, simplicity took the place of seductive attire 
At the very first discourse of the illustrious missionary o; 
morality, two thousand individuals were converted ; anc 
the Supreme Council, penetrated with the noble powers ol 
the great apostle of Lamaism, offered him the exalted post 
of their President, and placed at the head of the religious 
female processions, his wife and daughter. The extensive 
nature of these conversions is in exact keeping with the 
Buddhistic accounts contained in the Mahawanso, where the 
conversion of many thousands is but the work of a day. 

"To trace these tales to a true foundation,^^ writes 

‘ Souvenirs d*un Voyage dans la Tartarie, par M. Hue, vol. I p. 276. 
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Mr; Grote, " is impossible ; but we may entertain reason- 
able belief that the success of Pythagoras, as a person 
favoured by the gods, and patentee of divine secrets, was 
very great ; that he procured to himself both the reve- 
rence of the multitude and the peculiar attachment and 
obedience of many devoted adherents chiefly belonging to 
the wealthy and powerful classes; that a select body of 
these adherents, three hundred in number, bound them- 
selves by a sort of vow, both to Pythagoras and to each 
other, and adopted a peculiar diet, ritual, and observances, 
as a token of union, though without anything like com- 
muniiy of property, which some have ascribed to them. 
Such a bnnd of men, standing high in the city for wealth 
and station, and bound together by this intimate tie, 
came by almost unconscious tendency to mingle political 
ambition with religious and 8cientifi.c pursuits. 

^^The devoted attachment of Pythagoreans towards each 
other, is not less emphatically set forth than their con- 
tempt for every one else. In fact, these two attributes of 
the order seem the best ascertained, as well as the most 
permanent of all. Moreover, we may be sure that the 
peculiar observances of the order passed for exemplary 
virtues in the eyes of its members, and exalted ambition 
into a duty, by making them sincerely believe that they 
were the only persons fit to govern. 

But this influence of Pythagoras was not bounded even 
by the populous city of Croton; much of Italy and Sicily 
were to experience the moral and political regeneration. 
Sybaris, Rhegium, Metapontum, Himera, and Catana, 
felt the edifying power of his doctrines. In Croton, 
the reverence of the multitude towards Pythagoras was 
unbounded ; while a select body of the wealthy and 
aristocratic, to the number of three hundred, bound them- 
selves in a mutual vow, and in an oath of obedience to 
their founder. This powerful brotherhood adopted a 
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distinct diet and ritual^ the token of their unity, which at 
length became so intricate, as to produce political results 
of a high order, though its initiatory course had been 
religious and scientific only. The characteristics of the 
Pythagoreans, however, embraced not only the elements 
of union, but of disruption also ; for the haughty exclu- 
siveness of its members, and th'qir contempt for every other 
individual beyond their own. religious and political pale, 
excited the bitter enmity of many of the wealthier citi- 
zens, whom Pythagoras did not consider it expedient to 
admit into his society. Notwithstanding, the order con- 
tinued to acquire amazing ascendancy in the government 
of Croton, and, as its ramifications extended to other 
cities, it gradually influenced public affairs throughput 
nearly the whole of Magna Graecia. The political princi- 
ples of the association were decidedly aristocratic, and 
diametrically opposed to the control of the people ; in 
which ’respect, indeed, they qpincided with the previous 
institutes of the city of Croton ; and to this, probably, 
may he ascribed much of the rapid rise of the influence of 
Pythagoras. . 

“ It seems more probable,*' continues Grotc, that the 
political Pytliagorcans were those wlio were most qualified 
for action, and least for speculation ; and we may reason- 
ably suppose, in the general of Jthe order, that skill in 
turning to account the aptitudes of individuals, which, two 
centuries ag6, was so conspicuous in the Jesuits, to whom, 
in various ways, the Pythagoreans d)car considerable re- 
semblance. All that we can be said to know about their 
political principles is, that they weyc exclusive and aristo- 
cratipal, adverse to the control *and interference of the 
peopl^-^ circtunstaucc no way disadvantageous to them, 
since thqy coincided in this respect with tlic existing 
government of tli0 city ; had not their own conduct brought 
additional odium on the old aristocracy, and raised up an 
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aggravated democratical opposition carried to the most 
deplorable lengths of violence. 

Extreme strictness of observances/^ observes Grote, 
combined with the art of touching skilfully the springs 
of religious terror in others, would indeed do much both 
to fortify and to exalt him. But when it was discovered 
that science, philosophy, and even the mystic revelationa 
of religion, whatever they were, remained confined to the 
private talk and practice of the disciples, and were thus 
thrown into the back ground, while all that was seen and 
felt without, was the political predominance of an ambi- 
tious fraternity, we need not wonder that Pythagorism in 
all its parts became odious to a large portion of the com- 
munity. Moreover, we find the order represented not 
merely as constituting a devoted and exclusive political 
party, but also as manifesting an ostentatious self-conceit 
throughout their personal demeanour, refusing the hand 
of fellowship to all except the brethren, and disgusting 
especially their own familiar friends and kinsmen.^^* 

The reader is now rapidly approaching thsit juncture of 
decisive evidenee that will prove the direct reception of 
the Buddhistic doctrines taught by Pythagoras, from the 
last Bud’ha of India, the far-famed Sakhya-Muni. It will 
demonstrate the sagacity of that profound scholar and 
philosopher, the late James Colebrook, Esq., and fully 
justify the suggestion of an author, who has taken at once 
a succinct and comprehensive view of Buddhism in its 
present and past stages.* After speaking of the Stupas or 
Mounds of solid masonry erected over the ashes of the 
saints of the Buddhist faith, and the relics contained 
within these shrines so sacred to Buddhists, he observes, 
we have no desire and no right to anticipate the pub- 

* Grc»tc'£i Hist, “of Greece, vol. iv. p. 

* H. Priusop, Esq., "TUibot, Tartaiy, and Moiq^olia.'’ W. U. Allen oAd 0». 
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Kcation of the very interesting results which have attended 
the search of these Stupas. SuflSce it that they are quite 
irreconcileable with any construction of the accounts re- 
ceived of the Bood^hist faith, that does not carry back the 
founder to the sixth century before our era. These, 
indeed, may not be the real tombs of the saints and dis- 
ciples of Sakhya Muni, whose names are found in the 
vases and cerements, but the more probable inference is 
that they are so ; still, whether admitted to be so or not, 
the appearance of the buildings, and the character of the 
inscriptions, indicates a date for their construction at least 
three or four hundred years before Christ ; and the erection 
of these Stupas at that date over even fictitious relics, 
shows the sacred books recording the laws of these saints 
and disciples to be then the received faith of a large and 
wealthy population ; and this is all we seek to establish. 
If Boodhism, however, existed with these books at so early 
a date, we are met by the difficulty of accounting for the 
silence of Greek authors of antiquity in respect to them. 
The very name of Boodh is met with nowhere in Greek 
literature before the time of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and he mentions only incidentally one Terebinthus, 
who, coming from India, set up for a Booth- (Bovfa,) 
and imposed on many. We certainly have difficulty 
in accounting for this silence, but it is not inconsistent 
with Greek habit so to treat barbarian literature of 
all kinds. 

How little do we find in Greek books of the history or 
literature of the Persians and Parthians, with whom they 
were in close relation, politically and commercially, for 
many ages. And it is to be observed, the Boodhist 
sacred books were the special property of the priesthood, 
and were mostly preserved and transmitted orally anmngst 
them : probation, by long discipline, and by shaving the 
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head^ and assuming the yellow garb of a priest, was a 
condition antecedent to the acquisition of any knowledge 
of them ; and the same is even now the case with rigid 
Bood^hists. Have not even the learned of Europe, with 
the advantage of a press, and a reading public eager for 
knowledge, been for many centuries acquainted with the 
existence of Boodhists with peculiar doctrines, without, 
until, very recently, obtaining any accurate knowledge of 
these sacred books ? That the doctrines of Sakhya Muni 
spread widely over the western world, as well as over the 
east, is sufficiently known and established. Pythagoras 
brought the doctrine of transmigration into Greece at a 
period so close to that of the decease of Sakhya Muni, 
as to make it probable that he received it even from him- 
self ; but we have no direct evidence that the philosopher 
went further east than Babylon. The fact, however, that 
he derived his doctrines from an Indian source is very 
generally admitted ; and it has other points of resemblance 
with Bood'hism, besides the belief in metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls. The discipline he established, 
and the life of silence and meditation he enjoined, with 
the degrees of initiation introduced, which was a kind of 
successive ordination, correspond exactly with the precepts 
of the Pitakattayan, and the practices reported in the Attha- 
katha. The Pythagorean institutions also are described 
as very monastic in their character, resembling thus closely 
in that respect also, the Viharas of the Boodliists of India. 
The doctrines of Pythagoras were widely spread over 
Greece, over Italy, and Asia Minor, for centuries after his 
decease, and under the name of Mythraic, the faith of 
Boodh had also a wide extension.^^ * In support of this 
clear-sighted view of the Buddhism of Pythagoras, and 
his reception of that doctrine directly from Sakhya Muni, 


> Pnoflep’i Mongolia and Tartary, p. 159. 



86:e DR. MILL ON PLATONISM. 

I shall shortly adduce the eminent authority of that 
profound scholar, the late H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., which 
though it be of an inferential nature only, will be amply 
demonstrated to be perfectly correct, by the thoroughly 
practical evidence with which I shall close this work. 
Meanwhile I would adduce the opinion of a most 
accomplished Orientalist, on the connection of the 
Platonic with the Hindu philosoph}^ leading as this 
opinion docs, directly to the same inference with that of 
the celebrated writer just quoted. 

‘"The transition of the Divine Mind,” says Dr. Mill, 
“into the separate individual intelligences; the propa- 
gation of various orders of beings, from the highci^t down 
to the grossest, and most material ; and the destruction of 
the world, by the absorption of the higher and lower 
existences, are points in >vhich the Hindoo scheme 
wonderfully coincides with Platonism.” * Again : — "" It 
may here be remarked, by the way,” writes the learned 
Colebrooke, “ that the Pythagoreans and Ocellus, in 
particular, distinguish as parts of the world, the heaven, 
the earth, and the interval between them, which t hey term 
lofty and aerial.* Here we have precisely the swar, bhii, 
and antaricksha — heaven, earth, and transpicuous inter- 
mediate region of the heavens. Pythagoras, as after him 
Ocellus, peoples the middle or aerial region with demons, 
as heaven with gods above, men beneath, and spiritual 
creatures flitting unseen in the intermediate rcgicn. The 
Vedas throughout teem with prayers and incantations, to 
arrest and repel the molestation of aerial spirits; 
mischievous imps, wdio crowd about the sacrifices, and 

' W, H. Mill, D.D., Principal of Bishops’ College. Rcivl Tjcfore the 
A«iati« Society, Aug, 5th, 1835. 

a «Af 7 « 54 oupavhv, yrjv, rh 5 ic4 (ktripmav koI 

Oce/I. c. Ui, ia Opmc, p. 
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impede tlie religious rites. Nobody needs be reminded 
that Pythagoras and his successors held the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, as the Hindoos universally do the same 
tenet, of the transmigration of souls. They agree, like- 
wise, in distinguishing the sensitive material organ ' from 
the rational and conscious living soul,* the Thumos and 
Pliren of Pythagoras, — one existing with the body, the 
other immortal. Like the Hindoo, Pythagoras, with the 
Greek philosophers, assigned a subtle aerial clothing to 
the soul, apart from the corporeal part, and a grosser 
clothing to it when united to the body ; the sueshina (or 
linga), sdrira and stMiula ; sarira of the Sanc hyas. They 
concur, even, in the limit assigned to mutation and 
change, defining all which is sublunary, mutable ; and that 
which is above the moon, subject to no change in itself. 
Accordingly, the manes doomed to a succession of births, 
rise no higher than the moon ; while those only pass that 
barrier who are never to return. But I am anticipating 
upon the Vedantas, and will therefore terminate this 
treatise, purposing to pursue the subject in a future essay, 
in which I expect to show, that a greater degree of 
similarity exists between the Indian doctrine, and that of 
the earlier than the later Greeks. And as it is scarcely 
probable that the connection should have taken place, and 
the knowledge have been imparted at the precise, interval 
of time which intervened between the earlier and later 
schools of Greek Philosophy, and -especially between the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists, / should be disposed to 
conclude that the Indians were in this instance teachers, 
rather than le a rn e rs * 

The illustrioits Orientalist who penned these acute 
remarks^ liad announced his intention of writing a series 
of articles on the ex^traordinary similarity, not to say the 
absolute identity, of the Pvtlmgorean and Buddhistic 

* JIvatfu. * Colebrook©, Roy* Aswt. Traa#*, vol. i 
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eystems of philosophy. This series of articles, aaJieing 
profoundly instructive and as connected inferentially with 
Hellenic history, had been looked forward to by the 
literary world with the most lively interest. The lamented 
decease of the great scholar whose writings had adorned 
the pages of the most learned Journal of Europe, dis- 
appointed these ardent anticipations. 

Supported by authorities drawn from a source hitherto 
overlooked, but of the most faithful nature, 1 rejoice 
in the honour of confirming the profound sagacity of so 
great a name as that of Colebrooke. 

He who taught this philosophy, was that great mission- 
ary, whose name indicates his office and positiob — 


Sanscrit Bod'ha-Gookoos, 
Greei Putha- Gohas, 
£nfflisA PrruA- Gobas, 


Bud’has SrattTUAL 
Tbaousb. 
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No. I. 

ON THE SACRED BOOKS OP BOODHISM. 

F&Olt PXUNS£P*8 ** MoMOOLIA.** 

Of the sacred books of Bood’hism we have now three complete versions, 
in the Sanscrit, Tibetan, and Pali languages ; and all have been care- 
fully examined and reported upon by thorough proficients in each of these 
languages respectively. We have a Sanscrit version that was obtained 
in Nipal by Mr. Hodgson, the British resident at Katimandoo, and after 
being studied and partially abstracted by himself, was by him trans- 
mitted to the Royal Library of Paris, about fifteen years ago, and has 
there been closely examined by Messrs. Remusat and Bournouf, whose 
works on the subject are before the world. We have also a Tibetan 
version obtained through the same channel, and subjected by the 
government of India to the examination of M. Csoma da Koros. The 
result of his labours has appeared in several translations and abstracts, 
which were published in the Asiatic Researches of Bengal, and in the 
monthly Journal of the Asiatic Society, between the years 1835 and 
1840. The Pali version was traced out by Mr. William Tumour, a 
high civil functionary of Ceylon. This gentleman first published in a 
separate volume the text, with a close translation of the Maha-wanso, 
an ancient poem on the origin and spread of the Bood'hist religion, 
compiled in the fifth century of our era from the Cingalese version of 
the Attha-katha, a work of much higher antiquity. He next published 
in the pi^es of the Journal of tha Asiatic Society of Bengal, a series of 
valuable essays, with the heading of Pali Bud^histical Aiinals ; and 
in these we find a complete analysis of the sacred books themselves, 
and a critical examination of the grounds for assuming them to be 
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genuine, and for assigning to them a date and period very nearly corre- 
sponding with that claimed for them by the professors of the religion. 
We have no means of determining the precise date when the Sanscrit 
version of these Bood’hist Scriptures was prepared. It professes to 
have been made from an original in the language of Moghada, that is 
of Bahar, m which province both Pataliputra (the ancient Palibothra, 
now Patna), and Rajagriha, where Sakhya Muni was bom, and which 
was the more ancient capital of that province, were situated. The 
Tibetan version was translated from the Sanscrit, and took the ^ape 
of the Kahgyur, in which it now exists, in one hundred leaf volumes, 
between the seventh and ninth centuries of our eiu. Tibet does not 
pretend to conversion to Bood’hism, till many centuries after the death 
of Sakhya Muni we cannot therefore, look in this quarter for evidence 
of the date of ike first appearance of this religion in the world ; but 
when we find that the version of its scripture now current there, and 
the Sanscrit version also, through which it was derived, correspond in 
all essentials with the Pali version of the same Scripture found in 
Ceylon, Siam, and Burma (for all these are identical), it is an undeni- 
able collateral evidence of the genuine character of the whole ; for 
there could be no collusion between the priests of all these distant 
regions. Still, in order to establish the antiquity of the original 
scriptures, we must seek other proofs than this conformity. The Pali 
books examined and abstracted by Mr. Tumour, consist of the 
Pitakattayan, the Attha-katha, and the Mshawanso. The first is quasi 
the gospel of the Boodliists, containing the life, discourses, and precepts 
of Sakhya Muni himself, as derived from his own mouth, and put 
together by his disciples immediately after his decease. The Attha- 
katha is quasi the acts of the apostles, and contains the account of the 
settlement of the Pitakattayan, and of the succession of Theros, or chief 
disciples and preachers of the religion after Sakhya Muni ; also of the 
schisms which took place in the first few centuries after the Nirwan^ or 
decease, of the great saint and founder; and especially of the convo- 
cations held, as well to settle the gospel itself in the first instance, as 
to determine the points of difference, and to suppress the schisms 
as they arose. 

1 Mr. Prinsep was not of course aware of the striking authorities to the contrary, now 
first dereloped.—En. 
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No. II. 

BUDHA OP THIBET. 

From Colrman’s “ Mttboloot of the IIimdoor.” 

Thk deity is supposed never to die ; or rather, as soon as he is dead, 
to be again regenerated in the fona of an infant. It need scarcely be 
stated that thi.s regeneration is an act of priestly arrangement ; it is, 
however, conscientiously believed by the millions of worshippers of 
the Teshoo liama. In 1783, Mr. Turner, the author of the Embassy 
to Thibet, was sent by the British Government of India, to congratulate 
the infant liuma after the death of the old Lama, upon his resuscitation . 
The account of this interview, in which the holy young gentleman of 
eighteen months old, behaved with becoming dignity and decorum, 
is both interesting and singular. Mr. Turner says he did not speak, 
which he ingenuously confesses saved him, the ambassador, many 
words in the way of rejoinders, &c. However, he contrived to make 
the young Pontiff understand the inconsolable grief that the Governor- 
General, and the good people in India (those inhabiting the city of 
Palaces* especially,) were plunged into when he died, which was only 
surpassed by their unbounded joy and happiness when they found he 
had come to life again, to exercise his holy vocation for the benefit of 
his numerous worshippers. This gratifying compliment, or a string of 
handsome pearls which the Ambassador had presented to him, caused 
the infant Lama to regard him and his suite with looks of singular 
complacency, and to present them with sugar-plums, (not of the kind 
usually given by foreign potentates to plenipotentiaries, but of real 
confectionary,) from a' golden cup which stood near him. The 
Ambassador continued to express the Govemor-GeneraPs hope that 
the Ijaraa might long continue to illume the w^orld with his presence, 
and that the friendship which had hitherto subsisted between them 
might be yet more strongly cemented, for the benefit and advantage of 
the intelligent votaries of the Lama, and the disinterested worthy 


> CalcutU. 
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inhabitants of Great Britain ; all which made the little creature look 
steadfastly at the speaker, and graciously bow and nod — and bow and 
nod — and bow and nod again, as if he understood and approved of, 
says Mr. Turner, eveiy word that was uttered. Indeed, the Embassy 
liad every reason in the world to be satisfied with the extraordinaiy 
politeness and attention of the young Lama ; for, on understanding 
that the English gentlemen had arrived, he was so impatient to see 
them, that he rose long before his nsual hour ; and although he could 
not, during the audience, converse with, he kept his eyes constantly 
fived upon them, and ** when their cups were empty of tea, he 
appeared uneasy, and throwing back his head, and contracting the 
•kin of his brow, continued making a noise till they were filled again.” 
He was particularly struck with the movements of the hands of a 
small clock ; but his admiration was that of a philosopher, perfectly 
grave and sedate, as was indeed the whole of his behaviour ; but at the 
aune time apparently natural and unconstrained. In short, the Holy 
Pontiff of Rome could not have conducted himself more appropriately 
than did, on that occasion, with all due allowances for circumstances, the 
infant pontiff of Thibet 


No. ni. 

THE JAINA SECT. 

Tbom Db. Bdchakaw’b Jod&kai., A$, Jtcs. toI. ix. p. 279, 

Haviho invited Pandita Acharya Swdmi, the Gum of the Jains, to 
visit me, he came, attended by his most intelligent disciples, and gave 
me the following account of his sect : — 

The proper name of the sect is Arhata : and they acknowledge 
that they are one of the twenty-one sects, considered as heretical, by 
Sancara Achaiya. Like other Hindoos, they are divided into Brahman, 
Kshetrya, Vaisya, and Sudra. 

The Arhatas reject the Vedas, and eighteen Puranas of the other 
Bmhmins, as heretical. They say that these books were composed by 
a Rishi, named Vy^sa, whom the other Brahmins considered an 
incarnation of the deity. The chief book, the doctrine of which is 
iailowed by the Arhatas, is named Yoga. 
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They admit that all Brahmins are by birth of equal rank. 

The gods of the Arhatas are the spirits of perfect men ; who, owing 
to their great virtue, have become exempt from all change and 
misfortune ; and are all of equal rank and power. They are called 
collectively by various titles, such as Jineswara, Arhat, and Sidd’hx 
but each is called by a particular name, or names, for many of them 
have a thousand appellations. 

These Siddhas reside in a heaven, called Mocksha ; and it is by 
their worship only that future happiness can be obtained. 

The first person, who by his virtue arrived at this elevated station, 
was Adiparanieswara ; and by worshipping him, the favour of all the 
Siddhas may he procured. 

The servants of the Siddhas are D^vatas, or the spirits of good and 
great men, who, although not so perfect as to obtain exemption from all 
future charge, yet live in an inferior heaven, called Swerga, where, for 
a certain length of time, they enjoy great power and happiness, 
according to the merit of the good works which they performed, when 
living as men. 

Swerga is situated higher in the regions of the air than the summit 
of Mount Meru, and its inhabitants ought to be worshipped by men, aa 

they possess the power of bestowing temporal blessings Below 

Maha Meru and the earth is situated Bhuvana, or Hell, the resi- 
dence of wicked men. These are called Asuras, and are miserable, 
although endowed with great power. Bhuvana is divided into ten 
places of punishment, w’hich are sever© in proportion to the crimes of 
their respective inhabitants. 

The Arbutas allow that to kill an animal of the cow-kind is equally 
sinful with the murder of one of the human species. The death of any 
other animal although a crifne, is not of so atrocious a nature. . . . The 
Arhatas are frequently confounded by the Brahmins who follow the 
Vedas, with the Saugatas, or followers of Bud’ba ; but this arises from 
the pride of ignorance. So far are the Arhatas from acknowledging 
Buddha, as their teacher, that they do not think he is even a D^vati . . 
The Jain Brahmins are all Vaidya, and dress like the others, who 
follow the doctrine of the Vedas. They have Gurus, who are all 
Sanyasis, that is to say, have relinquished the world, and all carnal 
pleasures. 

The Sanyasis never shave, but pull out their hair by the roots. • • 
The Jains are spread all over India, but at present are not numerous 
anywhere, except in Tulava. They allege that they formerly extended 
over the whole of Ayra, or Bhara t ac a n d a ; and that all those who ha«l 
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any just pretensions to be of Kshetriya deacent, were of their sect. 
Thefe are tivo kinds of temples amongst Jains ; one covered with a 
roof, called Bash, and the other an open area, surrounded by a wall, 
and called Bettu, which signifies a hill. The Jainas deny the cieation 
of man, as well as of the world. They allow that Brahma was the son 
of a king, and that he is a Devata ; but they altogether deny his 
creative power. ... In fact, this remarkable tenet, from which the 
Jainas and Buddhas derive their most conspicuous peculiarity, is not 
entirely unknown to the orthodox Hindus. The followers of the 
Vedas, according to the theology which is explained in the Vedanta, 
considering the human soul as a portion of the divine and universal 
Mind, believe that it is capable of perfect union with the divine 
essence; and the writers on the Vedanta not only affirm that this 
union and identity are attainable by a knowledge of God, as by 
them taught, but have hinted that by such means the particular soul 
becomes God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy. . . . Their 
belief in the extent of matter, and perpetuity of the world, is common 
to the Sanc’hya philosophy, from whom it was, perhaps, immediately 
taken. . . . Their precaution to avoid injuring any being, is a practice 
inculcated in the orthodox religion, but which has been carried by them 
to a ludicrous extreme.* The Jainas conceive the soul (Jiva), to have 
been eternally united to a very subtle material body, or, rather, to two 
fuch bodies, one of which is invariable,, and consists (if 1 rightly 
apprehend their metaphysical notions), of the powers of the mind ; the 
other is variable, and composed of its passions and affections. . . The 
soul so embodied, becomes in its successive tran.smigration8, united 
"With a grosser body, denominated Anderica, which retains a definite 
form, as man and other mundane beings ; or it is joined with a purer 
essence, varying in its appearance, at pleasure, as the gods and genii. 
This last is termed Vaicarica. They distinguish a fifth sort of body, 
under the name of Aharica, which they explain as a minute form, 
issuing from the head of a meditative sage, in order to consult an 
omniscient saint, and retuniing with the desired information to the 
person whence that form issued, or rather, from which it w as elongated ; 
for they suppose the communication not to have been interrupted. 

In Hindustan the Jainas are usually called Sauryas, but distinguish 
themselves into Srawcas, and Yatis. The laity (termed Srawcas), 
includes persons of various tribes, as indeed is the case with Hindus of 
other sects. 

* JaiS* priests nsually besir a broom to sweep insects out of tbelr waj; lest they should 
tiesd on the minutest t>eing. 
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No. IV. 

ON THE JAINAS. 

From the Kalpa Sutra^ by the Rev. J. Stephenson. D.D. 

They maintain, like the Brahmins, that there is a number of 
heavens and hells, for temporary rewards and punishments. The 
gods, whom they allow to possess several of these heavens, are but 
beings who were once men or animals, enjoying the reward of inferior 
kinds of merit, and who must descend again to the earth, and be bom 
anew, and continue ever in the whirl of transmigration, unless they 
become sages. The chief of these gods is named Sakra, or in. 
Maghadhi, Sakke, the Sakko of the Bud’hists, and the Indra of the 

Brahmins The sage, who by meditation frees his mind 

from all worldly attachments, obtains at death, Nirvana, a state of 
perfect bliss, perfect knowledge, and freedom from all pain and irrita- 
tion, and ascen<ls to the highest heaven, called Siddha Selii (the Rock 
of the Perfect) ; he is exivUed far above the gods, and becomes a special 
object of admiration to gods and men The Jain com- 

munity consists of two great sections, somew’hat analogous to our clergy 
and laity, each section embracing both males and females. The clerical 
names are Sadhis, i. c., Sages. All profess celibacy, live in monaste- 
ries or houses, in commuriities of four or five to a hundred, in 
sulyjection to an abbot, and perform all the priestly acts of the Jain 
religion. The Sedhwinis, or Nuns, live also in separate communities, 
but are now very few in numl)er. The Jain laity are called Sr^vakas, 
i. e.y Hearers ; the females being properly termed Sravakis. They 
have among them a modified form of Caste ; and what wonder, since in 

Southern India Mahomedans and Christians have the same 

The practical part of the Jain religion consists in the performance of 
five duties, and the avoidance of five sins. The duties are 
1. Mercy to all animals. 2. Almsgiving. 3. Venerating the sagoi 
while living, and worshipping their images when deceased. 4. Con- 
fession of faults. 5. Religious fasting. The sins are: — 1. Killing* 


E E 
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2. Lying. 3. Stealing. 4. Adultery. 5. Worldly-mindedness. A 
striking picture of the Jain religion is the keeping of the season of 
religious meditation, reading, and fasting, called the Paryiishana, or, 
popularly, Pajjusana. It corresponds with the Bud’hist Wasso, and is 
divided into two parts, the fifty days that precede and the seventy that 
succeed the fifth of Bhadra, Sukla Paksha. The Svetambaras fast, 
during the former period, and the Digambaras during the latter. The 
last thing I shall advert to, is the existence among the Jainas of the 
Confessionaly and the necessity that exists of confessing at least once a 
year to a priest , and of obtaining from him ghostly absolution. 
Burdened consciences confess at all times ^ and have various kinds of 
fasts imposed on them as penances. It is, however, only at the com- 
mencement of the holy season that it is considered imperative upon 
every good Jain to confess to a priest. I must own that I was at first a 
little startled at this article in the Jiiin creed, and 1 thought I must 
have made some mistake in interpreting the word Padikaman {Sansc.) 
Pratikramana, by which term the duty is technically expressed ; but 
abundant oral ami written explanations, as well as the context of 
several passages, wliere the word occurs, have removed every doubt. 


No. Y. 

THE JAINAS. 

From Coi.kman’8 Hindtj Mytuowkjt. 

The Jainas, or Svarakas, or Swarkas,havc been considered as a division 
of the sect of Budd'ha ; but the principal tenet of their faith is in 
direct opposition to the belief of that sect. The latter deny the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being ; the former admit of one, hut deny his inter- 
ference in the regulation of the universe. Like the Bmhrhas, they 
believe that there is a plurality of heavens and hells ; that our rewards 
and punishments depend on our merits and demerits ; and that the 
future births of men are regulated by their goodness or wickedness in 
every state of animal life. On these points the reader need only refer 
to the article ‘‘ Budd’ha,” to find a full description, which it would be 
unnecessary to recapitulate. Thus, like the Brahmins, the Jainas 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, but pay their devotion to divine ohjecU 
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of their own creation, with this difference, that the Brahmins represent 
their deities to be of heavenly descent ; whereas the Jaina objects of 
worship, like, but at the same time distinct from, those of the 
Budd'has, are mortals of alleged transcendent virtue, raised to beatitude 
by their piety, benevolence, and goodness. Equally with the Budd*hat 
they deny the divine authority of the Vedas, yet they admit the images 
of the gods of the Vedantic religion into their temples, and, it is said, 
to a certain extent worship them, but consider them to be inferior to 
their own Tir’thankaras. They, therefore, appear to blend, in practice, 
portions of the two faiths, advocating doctrines scarcely less irrational 
than those of atheists, and no less wild than the hereti^geneous polytheism 
of the Brahmins. 

The founder of the Jaina sect was Rishahedeva, who was incarnate 
thirteen times. After him twenty-three other siiges, or holy men, 
became the Tir-’thankaras, or Gurus of the sect, who were incar- 
nate twenty -seven times. Gautama, the present Budd'ha, was his 
disciple. The Budd’has state, that twenty-two Biidd’has appeared on 
earth before Gautama. The Jainas describe twenty-four of their Tir- 
Thankaras. The Jainas derive their name from the word Jine (Ji, to 
conquer). A Jaina must overcome the eight great crimes, viz., eating 
at night, or eating of the fruit of trees that give milk ; slaying an 
animal ; tasting honey or tlesh ; taking the wej^lth of othei's, or taking 
by force a married woman ; eating flour, butter, or clieese j and 
worshipping the gods of other religions. 

The Jainas extend the doctrine of benevolence towards sentient 
animals to a greater degree than the Budd’has, with whom they agree 
in their belief of transmigration. A Jaina, Yati, or priest, carries with 
him a broom, made of cotton threads, to sweep the ground before him 
as he passes along, or as he sits down, lest he should tread or sit upon 
and injure anything that has life. A strict Yati will not, consequently, 
go out on a rainy day ; nor, for the same reason, speak without first 
covering his mouth. He will neither drink water which has not 
been boiled ; wash his clothes ; bathe or cleanse any part of his body, 
from the appiiehcnsion that he should, by so doing, inadvertently 
destroy any living animal.* 

' K ftronfc intitAnee of their strict adherence to this article of religion is related in Major 
Seeley *a mxHk the ** Wonders of Klrora.*’ An ascetic at Ilenares was, like the re^ of the 
■eot^ ttstmnely epprehensive of canning the death of an animnl. Some mischitvoQS 
Eitropeeaft^'c^ him a microscope to look ut the water he drank. On seeing the animalealm, 
he threw down and bitAe the instrument, and vowed he would not drink water again. Hit 
kept hit promise and died.*' 
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No. YI. 

HUG’S MONGOLIA. 

CATHEDRALS OP THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Cn monuments grandioses et somptneux, qu* on rencontre si souvent 
dans le desert, sont dus au xele libre et spontane des Mongols. Si 
simples et si economes dans leur habillement et dans leur vivre, ces 
peoples sont d’une generosity, on pent meme dire d’une prodigalite 
etonnante, des qu’ il s’agit de culte et de dcpenses religieuses. Quand 
on a resolu de construire quelque part d’un temple bouddhiqiie entoure 
de sa lamascrie, les Lamas queteurs se metteut aussitut eii route, 
ninnis de passeports qui attcstent la legitimite de leur mission. Ils se 
distribuent Ics royaumes de Tartarie, et vont de tente en tente 
deniander des aiiniones au nom du meux Bouddha. Aussitot qu’ ils 
font arrives dans une famille, et qu’ ils ont annonce le but de leur 
yoyage, eii montrant le bassiu benit ou on depose les offrandes, ils 
Bont accueillis avec joie et enthousiasme. Dans ces circumstances, il 
n’est persoime qui se dispense de donner ; lei riches deposent dans le 
hadir^ des lingoU d’or ou dVirgent ; ceux qui ne posscdent pas de 
metaux precieux, comme ils disent, offrcnt des bieufs, des chevaux ou 
des chaineaux ; les pauvies meme contiibuent selon la modicite de 
leurs ressources ; ils donnent des pains, de beurre, des pelleteries, des 
cordages tresses avec des polls de chameau ou <les crins de cheval. Au 
bout de quelque temps on a recueilli ainsi des sommes iramenses ; 
alors, dans ces deserts en apparence si pauvre, on voit s’elever comme 
par enchanlement, des edifices dont la grandeur et les richesses 
ddfieraient les ressources des potentats les plus opulents. C’est sans 
doute de cetle maniere, ct par le concours empresse de tous les fideles, 
qu* on vit autrefois surgir en '.rope ces magnifiques cathedrales dont 
les travaux gigantesques ne cessent d’accuser Tegoisme et riudifference 
det temps modernes. . . 


I Ccst Ic aom du buMiu dont so scrrvcnt les Lamas pour dmandcr raumdnc.'y^ 
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No. VII. 

LAMAIC INFLUENCE OF TABTARY AND ROME. 

Fkok Hue’s Monooi.ia. 

Aussitot que le Guison-Tamba se mit en marche, toutes les tribus 
de la Tartarie s'ebranlerent, €t on vit accourir de toute part sur 
son passage des foules innombrables. Chaque tribu arrivait avec ses 
ofFrandes : des troupeaux de chevaux, de boeufs, et de moutons, des 
lingots d’or et d’argent, et des pierres precieuses. On avail crease 
des puits de distance en distance, dans tout la traverse du grand 
divert de Gobi ; et les rois des divers pays par oii le cortege devait 
passer, avaient dispose long-temps d’avance des provisions, dans tous 
les endroits fixes pour les campements. Le Lama-Roi ^tait dans un 
palanquin jaune, poite par qiiatre chevaux que conduisaient quatre 
grands dignitaires de la lamaserie. Les trois mille Lamas da cortege 
precedaient ou suivaient le palanquin, monies sur des chevaux ou sur 
des chameaux, courant sans ordre dans tous les sens, et s’abandonnant 
a leur enthousiasine. Les deux cotes du passage etaient hordes de 
spectateurs, on i)liitdt d'adoratcurs, qui aitendaient avec impatience 
rarrivee du saint. Quand le palanquin paraissait, tom tomhaient a 
ffenouXy puis s\'tendaieiit tout de leur long, le fnmt touchant la terrcy 
et les mains jointes par dessus la t#te. On eiit dit le passage d'une 
divinitc qtii daigne traverser la terre pour verser ses henidictiwis sur 
les pcnples. Le Gnison-Tambr continua ainsi sa marche pompeuse 
et triompbale jusqu’iila grande muraille; la il cessa d’etre Dieu, pour 
ii’etre plus que le prince de quelques tribiis nomades^ meprisces des 
chinois, ohjet de leurs s^'ircasnies et de leurs moqueries, inais redoutces 
par la cour de rcking, a cause de la terrible influence qu’clles 
pouraient exercer sur les destinees de Tempire. II ne fut permis qu’a 
line moitie de la suite de passer la frontiere ; tout le reste fut force de 
camper au nord de la grande muraille, dans les plaines du Tckalar, 
. . , . Les souvenirs de I’ancienne puissance des Mongols le 

preoccupent sans cesse j il sait qu'autrefois ils out etc maitres de 
Tempire ; et dans la crainte d’une nouvelle invasion, il s’applique ik 
les affaiblir par tous les moyens possibles. Cependant, qiioique la 
Mongolie soil ti cs peu peuplee, en Cgard k son immense etendue de 
terrain, il peut en sortir au premier jour une armce formidable. Un 
grand T..ania, le Guison-Tamba, par exemple, n'aurait qiid fairs un 

K K 2 
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g€9U^ et tons les Mongols, depnis les frontiires de la Sibdrie jusqn’ 
aux extremity da Thibet, se lemnt ccmne un mU homme, iraient, 
se pr^piter avee la tihimence d*un torrent paitout la voix de leur 
Saint les appellerait* 


No. VIII. 

BUD’HISM OF ROME. 

Fbom Db. Newman's “Lectctbes;" mobe pbopebet “The niniriNoiiAM Mttiioukjy." 

** Certainly the Catholic Church, from east to west, from north to 
south, is, according to our conceptions, hung with miracles. The store 
of relics is inexhaustible ; they are multiplied through all lands, and each 
particle of each has in it at least a dormant, perhaps an energetic virtue, 
of supernatural operation. At Rome there is the True Cross, the Crib of 
Bethlehem, and the Chair of St. Peter; portions of the Crown of 
Thoms are kept at Paris ; the Holy Coat is shown at Treves ; the 
winding-sheet at Turin ; at Monza, the iron crown is formed out of a 
Nail of the Cross ; and another Nail is claimed for the Duomo of 
Milan ; and pieces of our Lady^s habit are to be seen in the Esciirial. 
The Agnus Dei, blest medals, the scapular, the cord of St. Francis, all 
are the medium of Divine manifestations ahd graces. Crucifixes have 
bowed the head to the suppliant, and Madonn.'is have bent their eyes 
upon assembled crowds. St. Januarius’s blood liquefies periodically at 
Naples; and St. Winifred’s W’ell is the scene of wonders, even in an 
unbelieving country. Women are marked with the sacred stigmata; 
blood has flowed on Fridays from their five wounds, and their heads are 
crowned with a circle of lacerations. Relics are ever touching the 
sick, the deceased, the wounded, sometimes with no result at all, at 
other times with marked and undeniable efficacy. Who has not heard 
of the abundant favours gained by the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin, and of the marvellous consequences which have attended the 
invocation of St. Anthony of Padua 1 These phenomena are sometimes 
reported of Saints in their life-time, as well as after death, especially if 
they were evangelists or martyrs. The wild beasts crouched before 
their victims in the Roman amphitheatre ; the axe-man was unable to 
sever St. Cecilia’s head from her body, and St. Peter elicited a spring of 
water for his jailor’s baptism in the Mamertine. St Francis Xavier 
turned salt water into fresh for five hundred travellers ; St. Raymond 
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was transported over tlie sea on his cloak ; St. Andrew shone brightly 
in the dark ; St. Scholastica gained by her prayers a pouring rain ; St 
Paul was fed by ravens ; and St Frances saw her guardian angel.” 

See the account of the rival True Church of Bud'ha in this work. 


No. IX. 

ON PRODUCTIVE MACHINERY. 

Dv Dr. Newmak (See ms “ LfrcrijHEB,” or BiRMiRonAH 2 *Iythoi.ogy/' page 29S— 4.) 

“ Were a miracle reported to me as wrought by a member of Parlia- 
ment, or a Bishop of the Establishment, or a Wesleyan preacher, I 
should repudiate the notion ; were it referred to a Saint, or the relic of 
a Saint, or the intercession of a Saint, 1 should not be startled at it, 
though I might not at once believe it. And I certainly should be right 
in this conduct, supposing my First Principle be true. Miracles to the 
Catholic are historical facts, and nothing short of this ; and they are to 
be regarded and dealt with as other facts ; and a.s natural facts, under 
circumstances, do not startle Protestants, so supernatural under cir- 
cumstances do not startle the Catholic. They may, or may not, have 
taken place in particular cases : he may be unable to determine which ; 
he may have no distinct evidence ; he may suspend his judgment, but he 
will say ‘it i.s very possible;’ he never will say, ‘1 cannot believe it.*” 
See this doctrine applied equally in fevour of the Bud’hists in page 
32G-330 of this work. 


No. X. 

TARTARIAN LAMAISM. 

From thk Works of Mb. Alexander Csoma Coroso, SicuLoIIusoarian of 
Transylvania. 

The great compilation of the Thibetan Sacred Books is in 100 
volumes, called the Ka-gyur. The}^ contain the doctrines of Shakya 
(Sakya), a Budha, who is supposed to have lived n.c. 1000. 

SOME OUTLlt^ES OF THESE WORKS. 

Shakya declares tliat his privations and austerities during six years 
were of no effect ; refreshes himself with substantial food ; recovers 
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his vigour — gives himself to meditation and arrives at perfection, or 
becomes a Boodha ; he goes to Varanasi ; teaches his doctrine first to 
five men, who had formerly been his attendants ; afterwards disciplining 
fifty young persons of high descent, ordains and consecrates them ; 
goes to Raja Griha (Palipootra) ; the king of Magad’ha, Kimbasara 
offers him a residence in a grove ; brings over to his doctrine two 
young Brahmins ; refuses to admit any one without the consent of his 
parents, issues orders prohibiting the seduction of nuns or priestesses, 
by monks or priests ; Shakya, together with five hundred Aihatas or 
Saints, visits, in a miraculous manner, the great lake Ma-dros 
(Manassaroovara) in the North ; relative temperance of Gautaraa^s 
(Budha’s) system and the Brahminical ; use of flesh, with what restric- 
tion permitted to his di^ciples ; how a priest may give, his hlcssmg to 
any quantify of physic for seven days ; won<lerful effects of almsgiving 
to a holy man ; Sagania married to the son of a chief officer at Shravasti, 
in Cosala ; her modesty, prudence, and accomplishments ; a Vihara is 
founded in her name ; she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which 
thirty-two young boys come forth ; Sagama’s offering at Shravasti ; 
presents some pieces of cotton cloth for the monks and nuns to make 
bathing clothes of, since she had been informed that such garments had 
not hitherto been used ; how to divide the effects of deceased religious 
persons ; on the leaving off the feast of the confession ; on disputes and 
quarrels of the monks ; circurnstaifces that induced Shakya to take the 
religious character ; his reflections ; sees the wretched condition of the 
agriculturists gives himself to meditation ; resolves to use food ; is 
presented with a refined milk-soup by two maids ; gives himself up to 
meditation ; overcomes the devil ; becomes a Bud’ha ; celebration of 
the confession at every new and full moon ; exhortation to the priests 
to examine themselves and to confess their sins aloutl, if they have any. 
Besides rules for the confession of faults, numerous instructions 
regarding djet, behaviour, dress, attitude, and position of body ; manner 
of eating and drinking, and when giving religious instruction to others ; 
effects of despairing discourses on the miseries of life ; .sev.ual w^omen 
of respectable families, at Shnivasti, visit the Viharas, in a garden near 
that city, conducted by Ch'har-Ka, a priest, who tells tlicm whose 
Viharas they are. Ilis modest behaviour. The priests of Shakya are 
said to have so many clothes, that for each business they make use of a 
different suit, and that through dressing and undressing themselves 
they have little leisure to read and study. Several rules respecting 
superfluous clothes of the piiests. The seventh volume of the Dulva 
contains a list of the faults of the priests, divided into Greater faults 
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and Venial Faults ; the chapels where the hair and nails of Budlia 
are deposited and reserved as saored things ; priests prohibited from 
weanng nngs ; they may keep vessels of copper, brass, bell-metal, iron, 
or horn. The veracity of Bud'ha thus expressed : — 

“ The moon, together with the host of stars, may fall down ; the 
earth, together with the forests, may lift itself up into the void space 
above ; the vast ocean may be dried up, but it is impossible that the 
Great Hermit (Maha-Saramana) should'tell a falsehood.’^ Prohibiiion of 
learning dancing or singing. Umbrellas allowed. Catyayana, with 
five hundred other priests, sent by Sakya, to convert to his doctrine 
the King of Ilp’hags-rgal, together with' his consorts, sons, and 
officers. The Bodhiswatas descent to be in central India. Family not 
decided on by the gods. The Shakya himself decides on being incar- 
nated in the house of Shudhodana. Being indisposed, the devil 
advises him to die. He is defied by 'the Nagas. Scene of Shakya’s 
labours in Central India, or in the country of Mathura. Shakya’s 
victory over the devil. The devil vanishes, much dejected on account 
of his ill-success. His final victory over the devil under the holy fig- 
tree in the neighbourhood of Gaya. Thus victorious, passes through 
several degrees of deep meditations and ecstasies, and at last, about 
day-break, arrives at the supreme wisdom in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age. Hymns and prayers of Tath%at4 (Shakya). Is attended by 
the gods of several heavens. Successively converses with the gock of 
the highest heaven, down to the gods that dwell on the surface cf the 
earth. The gods cause a shower of divine sandal pow’der to descecd, 
and they thus sing his praises : — 

Gautama is w ithout sin. He stands on high ground. The prince 
of physic is come to euro them of all their diseases ; none of those who 
come to see him shall go to hell for a thousand years. Free from ali 
further incarnations, they enjoy the greatest happiness. These are the 
persons on wlium alms may be bestowed. These alms shall contribute 
io their final deliverance from paim\ Dispute about Shakya’s relics. 
Its : eronciliatioii effected by a Brahmin. Division of the relics, and 
building of Chaityas, or Shinies, for them.” 

Such is a very slight outline of the contents of the great Thibctian 
collection of the Ka-Ghyuar. Very valuable additional information on 
the Catholic doctrines of Tartary, may be seen in the 20th volume of 
The Asiatic Researches, WTitten by the Thibetan traveller and scholar, 
De Cores. 
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No. XI. 

COLONEL MURE ON DEIFICATION. 

‘‘ The most subtle casuistiy can point out no general distinction, 
between the apotheosis of kings, or great men, in the historical ages of 
Greece or Rome, and that of popular heroes, in fabulous antiquity. It 
is further remarkable, that in the dark as well as the historical ages of 
clas.sical Paganism, it is exemplified chiefly in Monarchical, and rarely, 
if ever, in Republican states.” 

The critic,” observes Colonel Mure, “ who desires to avail himself 
of the light of history, in elucidating the obscurities of early fable, will 
reason as follows : — During the whole period of Classical Antiquity, on 
which that light clearly shines, there exists proof of the prevalence of 
this custom, under the same forms described in mythical tradition 
By reference to historical analogy, it were as unreasonable to deny, on 
the mere ground of supernatural attributes, the real personality of 
Achilles, as that of Vespasian. . . . Perhaps, however, the most 
pointed illustration of the Greek system of apotheosis, and generally of 
the basis of fact^ in classical fables^ is that derived from the Saint- 
worship of the Roman Catholic Church. The arguments by which it 
has been proposed to set aside the human personality of Agamemnon or 
Achilles, would equally disprove that of St. Benedict, or St. Francis. 
Many of the Roman Catholic saints are gifted in the legends, which 
supply the chief, or only record of their existence, with attributes still 
more sufiematural than those ascribed by Homer to the warriors of 
Troy. They have been promoted to celestial honours, and worshipped 
in all essential respects, as were the Greek demi-gods, or deified 
heroes. Yet, no one denies, that a large portion of them were real 
characters, connected with historical events. Nor is it easy to see, how 
an opposite inference can fairly be drawn, relative to the Greek 
heroes.” 
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No. XII. 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE MAHAWANSO. 

It became a point of interesting inquiry to ascertain whether the 
Budliists of Ceylon had ventured to interpolate this injunction, as well 
as “ the five resolves silently willed by G'otamo,’’ mentioned in the 
seventeenth chapter, into the Pitakattaya, for the purpose of deluding 
the inhabitants of this island ; as that imposition might, perhaps, have 
been detected by comparing those passages with the Pitakattaya of the 
Burmese empire, and the Sanscrit edition presented to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, by Mr. Hodgson. On referring, accordingly, to the 
Parinibb’ananasuttan in the D’ighanikayo, no trace wJiatever was to he 
found there of these passages. But the five resolves"’ alone are 
contained in the Atthakatha to that Suttan : but even there the com- 
mand to Sukko, predictive of Wijayo’s landing in Ceylon, is not noticed. 

I took the opportunity of an official interview wth the two high 
priests of the IHalwatte and Asgiri establishments and their fraternity, 
to discuss this, apparently fatal, discrepancy, with them. They did 
not appear to be aware that the “ five resolves ” were only contained in 
the Atthakathii, not did they attach any kind of importance to their 
absence from the text. They observed that the Pitakattaya only 
embodied the essential portions of the discourses, revelations, and 
prophecies of Buddha. That his disciples for some centuries after his 
nibbiinan, were endowed with inspiration ; and that their supplements 
to the Pitakattaya w^ere as sacred in their estimation as the text itself. 
On a slight hint being thrown out, whether this particular supplement 
might not have been “ a pious fraud” on the priests of Mahindo, with 
the view of accelerating the conversion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Ceylon ; the priests adroitly replied, if thert had been his object, he 
would have accomplished it more effectually by altering the Pitakattaya 
itself. Nothing can exceed the good taste, the unreserved communica- 
tiveness, and even the tact, evinced by the heads of the Budd’histical 
church in Ceylon, in their intercourse with Europeans, as long as they 
are treated with the courtesy that is due to them. 

The fabulous tone of the narrative in which the account of Wijayo’s 
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landing in Lanka is conveyed in the seventh chapter bears, even in its 
details, so close a resemblance to the landing of Ulysses at the island of 
Circ<?, that it would have been difficult to defend Mahan&mo from the 
imputation of plagiarism, had he lived in a country in which the works 
of Homer could, by possibility, be accessible to him. The seizure and 
imprisonment of Ulysses’ men, and his own rencontre with Circe, are 
almost identical with the fate of Wijayo and his men, on th^ landing 
in Lanka, within the dominions of Kuw^ni. 


" We went, Ulyeses! (such wis thy oommsnd !) 
Throuf^h the lone thicket and the desert land, 

A palace in a woody vale we found. 

Brown with dark forests and with shades around. 
A voice celestial echo’d from the dome, 

Or nymph or goddess, chanting to the loom. 
Access wc (nought, nor was a %ess denied ; 

Iladiant she came ; the portals open’d wide : 

The goddess mild, invi|e9 the guest to stay : 

They blindly follow where she leads the way. 

1 only wait behind of all the train ; 

I waited long, and eyed the doors in vain : 

The rest are vanish’d, none repassed the gate; 
And not a man appears to tell their fate.” 


‘ Then sudden whirling, like a waving flame, 

My beamy falchion, i assault the dame. 

Struck with unusual fear, she trembling cries ; 

She faints— she fulls ; she lifts her weeping eyes. 

* What art thou ? say ! from whence, from whom you came! 
O, more than human ! tell thy race, thy Utame. 

Anituring strength, these poisons to sustaba! 

Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 

Or art thou he ? the man to come (foretold 
By Hermes, powerful with the wand of gold), 

The man from Troy, who wander’d ocean round ; 

The man for wisdom's various arts renown’d, 

Ulysses ? Oh ! thy threatening fury cease, 

Sheath tliy bright sword, and join our hands in peaoo! 
liCi mutual joys our mutual trust oombme, 

And love, and love-born confidence be thine.* 

‘ And how, dread Circ^ ! (ftirious, I rejoin) 

Can love and love-bom confidence be mine ! 

Beneath thy charms, when my oompanions groan. 
Transform'd to beasts, with aoeents not thi^ own! 

O thou of fraudfUl heart, shall I be led 
To share thy feast-rites, or ascend thy bed ; 

That, all unarm’d, that vengeance may have vent, 

And magic bind me, cold and impotent! 

Celestial as thou art, yet stand denied ; 

Or swear that oaUi by which the gods are tisdU 
Swear, in thy soul no latent frauds remain, 

Swear by tlie vow which never can be vain.* 

The goddess swore : then seised my hand, snd led 
To the sweet transpeurts of the genial bed.*' 
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It would appear that the prevailing religion in Lank4, at that period, 
was the demon or yakkha-woiBhip. Bndd*hi8t8 have thence thought 
proper to represent that the inhabitants were yahhhos or demons 
themselves, and possessed of supernatural powers. Divested of the 
false colouring which is imparted to the whole of the early x>ortion of 
the histoiy of Iianka in the Mahdwanso, by this fiction, the facts 
embodied in the narrative are perfectly consistent, and sustained by 
external evidence, as well as by surviving remnants of antiquity. No 
train of events can possibly bear a greater semblance of probability 
than that Wijayo, at his landing, should have connected himself with 
the daughter of some provincial xhieftain or prince, by whose means 
he succeeded in overcoming the ruling powers of the island, and that 
he should have repudiated her, and allied himself with the sovereigns 
of Southern India, after his power was fully established in the island. 

The narrative is too full and distinct in all requisite details, in the 
ensuing three chapters, to make any farther remarks necessary 
from me. 

The eleventh chapter possesses more extended interest, from the 
account it contains of the embassy sent to Asdko by Dewananpiyatisso 
and of the one deputed to Lankfi in return. 

The twelfth chapter contains the account of the dispersion of th. 
Budd’hisi missionaries, at the close of the third convocation in B, C. 307 
to foreign countries, for the purpose of propagating their faith. 


No. xin. 

SIVA, MAHADEO, OR RUDRA 

FbOM CouUIXN’6 IllKDOO MTTllOLOaT. 

The Destroyer is represented under various forms. He is usually 
painted of a white or silver colour, with a third eye, and the crescent 
(which he obtained at the churning of the ocean,) in the middle of his 
forehead. Sometimes he is described with one head, and at others with 
five ; sometimes armed with various instruments of destruction ; and at 
others riding on the bull, Nandi, with Parvati on his knee; and again, 
at others, as a mendicant, with inflamed eyes and besotted countenance, 
soliciting alms from Anna Puma, a form of Parvati. He is also 
represented under the appearance of Ral, or Time, the destroyer of all 
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things. . . Of the emblems of Siva, Mr. Pattersoii has conjectnred that 
he haa three eyes, to denote the three divisions of time, — Uie past, the 
present, and the fatnre. That the crescent in his forehead refers to 
the measure of time by the phases of the moon, as the serpent denotes 
it by years ; and the necklace of skulls, the lapse and revolution of 
ages, and the extinction and succession of the generations of mankind. 
He holds the trident in one hand, to show that the great attributes of 
creating, preserving, and destroying, are in him united, and that he is 
the Iswara, or supreme Lord, above Bramah and Vishnu ; and that the 
emblem called damara, shaped like an hour-glass, with which he is 
sometimes seen, was actually intended to be such, to pourtray the 
progress of time by the current of sand in the glass. On the celebrated 
colossal sculpture of the Trimurti, or three-formed god (Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva,) in the caves of Elephanta, he has marked on his 
cap a human skull, to show his two-fold power of destrnction and 
reproduction ; and on another figure, in the same cave, he is represented 
in the attributes of his vindictive character, with eight arms, two of 
which are partly broken off. In one of the remaining six he brandishes 
a sword, and in another holds a human figure ; in the third he has a 
basin of blood, and in the fourth a sacrificial bell, which he appears to 
have been ringing over it. With the other two he is in the act of 
drawing a veil, which obscures the sun, and involves all nature in 
vniversal destruction. 

The bull Nandi, the vahan of Siva, is held in great reverence by the 
Hindus. This animal is one of the most sacred emblems of Siva, as the 
Egyptian Apis was of the soul of Osiris. The Egyptians believed that, 
when he ate out of the hands of those who went to consult him, it was 
a favourable answer. The Hindus, says Bartolomeo, place rice and 
other articles before their doors, as the animal passes along in their 
processions ; and if he stop to taste them, consider it m a fortunate 
event. This, at least, he is very prone to do, to the serious injury of 
the Hindu shopkeepers, as he wanders, not in his xhost sacred capacity, 
through the streets of Calcutta, and other towns. 

In the analogies of learned writers of ancient mythologies, Siva, in 
his character of the creative power, has been compared to the Jupiter 
Triophthalmos, or the triple-eyed god, the Zeus, or giver of life, of the 
Creeks ; the Osiris of the Egyptians ; and the Axieros of the Cabin of 
the Phoenicians. E^h of these is the personification of the solar fire, 
and the spirit of all created things. 

In his destructive character he is Saturn, or the destroyer, Time. 
He is also worshipped as Sbankara, or the beneficent deity, as his 
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followers atiribnte to him the benefits they enjoy from the mighty 
stream of the Ganges, which is fabled to have spmng from his plaited 
locks. This, however, the Yishnaivas deny, urging that it first flowed 
from •the foot of Vishnu in Vaicontha (the heaven of Vishnu), 
when Brahma poured water over it as it was extended to compam 
the heavens, as related in the Nara Singha apcOar, from whence it 
ran on the head of Siva, and descended from thence to fertilise 
the earth. 

The Vishnaivas claim for their deity Vishnu, the title of Iswara, or 
the supreme lord : the Saivas contest his claim to this pre-eminence, 
and have bestowed on Siva that of Bhuvan Iswara, or the lord of the 
universe. The title of Iswara was first enjoyed by Brahma, until the 
sect of Siva overpowered the worshippers of that God ; when Bhairava, 
the son of Siva, cut off one of his heads. After this, the Saivasj for a 
time, possessed the supreme power ; but it is alleged that the Vishnaivas 
have since contested the palm of supremacy, and that sanguinary 
conflict.s, attended with alternate victory and defeat, in consequence, 
ensued between the two sects, which continue even at the present day 
among their mendicant worshippers, who assemble at stated periods in 
immense numbers, at the fair of Hurdwar. The subject of their 
animosity, on these occasions, I have just related, being no other than 
the very important, but highly apocryphal point, whether the sacred 
Gunga issued from the foot of Vishnu or the bead of Siva. 

• * * • * 

The Saivas have many sectarial marks : among which are — first, the 
trisula, or trident, to denote the dominion of Siva over heaven, earth, 
and the infernal regions. This weapon is supposed to be in continual 
motion over the face of the earth, and instant death would attend oppo- 
sition to its points. He is from it called the Trident-bearer, Second, 
SkulOf representing the same symbol. Both of these are formed of 
white earth on the forehead and breast. Third, CiakskUf or tkianna^ 
the sacred eye (or that in the middle of the forehead) of Siva. He is 
on this occasion called Trilocena,or the triple-eyed god. Fourth, Agniy 
or Ti, or fire ; symbolical of the sun. Fifih, Tirumana, or the holy 
earth : the lateral strokes of this sectarial mark are white or yellow, 
that in the middle red. Sixth, The tripundaroy or oniament of the 
three stripes, which also represents Bhavan with her three sons, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. It is made w ith sandal-wood and ashes. Seventh, 
The lingoy painted on the neck, arms, and forehead. Eighth, tlie 
crescent y painted on the forehead yellow. Ninth, the same, with the 
pnUu, or spot, of either red, white, or black. 
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No. XIV. 

BHAVANL 

The contradictions which pervade all the parts of the Hindoo 
mythology are so strongly opposed to every thing in the shape of a 
consistent relation, that the farther we proceed, the more perplexed we 
become to reconcile every fresh legend with the fables already related. 
In the account of the creation, I have mentioned that the goddess Bha- 
vani (or Nature), divided herself into three females, for the purpose of 
manying her three sons, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; to the last of 
whom she united herself under the name of Parvati. Other accounts 
make Parvati the daughter of Brahma, in his earthly form (or avatar) 
of Daksha, named Suti. After her marriage, a dispute arose between 
that god and Daksha ; who not only refused to invite his son-in-law to 
a feast given in honour of the immortals, but reviled him in terms 
which roused the indignation of Siva, and pierced the tender and 
affectionate bosom of Suti, who first resented, and then sank under the 
contumely ; for, on hearing Daksha term him a wandering mendicant, 
a bearer of skulls, a delighter in cemeteries, a contemner of divine 
ceremonies, and unfit for the society of the gods, she took the part of 
her husband ; and true to the Hindu creed, that when a virgin marries 
she leaves for ever her father’s house, gave Daksha a memorable lecture 
in return, which would be too long to insert here, and might, moreover, 
prove a dangerous specimen of eloquence to some new-married ladies ; 
who, in their zeal, might not always wait for proper occasions to 
exercise themselves in the recitation of it. I must, therefore, content 
myself with noticing the incident. Having defended her lord against 
parental slander and malignity, the sorrowful Suti retired to the banks 
of the sacred waters of the Ganges, and yielded up her life on the altar 
of domestic affection. Siva was inconsolable for the loss of his lovely 
and affectionate wife. On beholding her lifeless form, his senses 
forsook him : frequent fainting fits ensued ; he clasped her to his bosom, 
pressed his lips to hers, called on her in the bitterness of his anguish 
to reappear to him ; doubted the reality of her death, till again, too 
fatally convinced of his inevitable loss, he became overwhelmed with 
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grief and despiur, and finally sank down overcome by angnUk and 
fatigne. In this state he was found by Vishnu^ Brahma, and the other 
gods, who were not a little astonished at snch an exhibition of godlike 
and intolerable woe. The immortal Vishnn shed tears, and attempted 
to console him, by telling him that nothing was real in this world, bat 
that every thing was altogether magay or illnsion. Siva, rejecting this 
consolatory admonition, joined his tears to those of Vishnu ; and 
thus united, they formed a lake which became a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage. 

At length the beauteous form of Suti re-appeared before them, and 
with a heavenly smile exhorted the now delighted Siva to be comforted, 
as she bad been again bom as the daughter of Himavan, the ruler of 
the mountains, and Mena, and would never more be separated from him. 
The transitions from the bitterness of insupportable grief to unexpected 
happiness are at first tumultuous ; but exhausted nature soon seeks 
that soft and halcyon repose, whose charm is throned in the heart, far 
beyond the sacrilegious reach of either the tongue or the hand of man. 
I must therefore content myself with saying, that after some due pre- 
parations, Siva and Suti, as Parvati, were reunited, and appear to have 
lived as happily together as married folks usually do : that is, sometimes 
in a state of inexpressible bliss, sometimes in ineffable indifference, and 
sometimes involved in a matrimonial thunder-cloud, the veil of which 
w e ought not, if we could, attempt to penetrate. 

“ Above the fltretoh of mortal k«tt. 

On bkfls'd Kailasas top, where erery stem 
Glowed with a Tegetmble gem, 

Mabesa sate, the dread and joy of men. 

While Parratl, to gain a boon. 

Fix’d on his locks a beamy moon, 

\nd hid his Arontol eye, in jocund play, 

W’ith reluctant sweet delay : 

\11 nature straight was lock'd in dim eclipse, 
nil Brahmuns pure, with hallowed lips 
And warbled prayers, restored the day ; 

When Gonga from bis hruw, by heavenly Ungers prest. 

Sprang radiant, and, descending, graced the caverns of the West.*’ 

Sir WiUiam /onet’a Hfwm to Gunge. 

Had Siva been content to have remained, like the exemplary 
benedicts of 'this thrice felicitous and favoured isle, becomingly at 
home, and not have wandered abroad at unseasonable hours, things 
would have gone on between them as they should have done, and the 
portentous cloud to which 1 have alluded (which often alanned even 
the gods) would not, in all probability, have appeared. 

But such matters are considered by the rulers of the universe of very 
slight importance, and both the reader and mys^ must be satisfied to 

ll2 
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take them as we actually find them, without adopting the Quixotic 
undertaking of attempting to make them better. 

Before going farther into the life of Parvati, 1 must observe, oxl the 
authority of Mr. Patterson, that when Vishnu beheld Siva dancing about 
frantically W'ith the deceased form of Suti in his arms, he cut it into 
fifty-one pieces, which Siva, who still continued in his frenzy, scattered 
in different parts of the earth. These spots he afterwards ordained to 
be the places of worship, to his own and his Energy’s peculiar emblems. 
Daksha, who had been slain by Vira Badra, in consequence of the death 
of Suti, was restored to life, but wdth the head of a goat, on condition of 
iu8 adopting the doctrines of Siva. 

Mr. Patterson imagines that these circumstances arose from an 
attempt, on th»^ part of Daksha, to abolish the worship of the emblem 
of Siva, in which he was unsuccessful. 

Par%’ati had, as the consort of Siva, maternal claims upon Kartikeya, 
tlie leader of the celestial armies, and QanesUa, or Ganaputty, the god 
of wisdom. 

They were both produced in a very extraordinary manner, as will be 
seen in the descriptions of them. Parvati is the goddess of a thousand 
names ; and both her forms and jiowers are more various and extensive 
than those of any of the other Hindu deities. She acts sometimes 
dependent on, at others wholly independent of her husband, Siva. 

As Bhavani, she is the goddess of nature and fecundity, and is 
invoked by-women in lalmur. Aa Bf aha Devi, slie is the goddess,** 
the of the lord of the universe, M^iadeo. As Parvati, she is his 
constant cowpanion. As Dui|^ or Kaiyayini, she is the Amazonian 
champion and potent protectress of the gods, endowed by them 
severally with their attributes, and wielding in her numerous hands 
their various instnimmits of destruction, with which, for their pro- 
tection, they had armed her. In this character she has been compared 
to the Olympian Juno, and the Pallas, or armed Minerva, of the 
Greeks ; but clearly thus blending in herself the power and divinity of 
all the gods, of incomparably greater importance than either. As Kali ; 
she is their Diana Taiirica, and personifying that black abyss, eternity, 
by which Kal (or Time itself) shall be destroyed (pictured by her 
trampling npon Siva in that character,) she is arrayed in attribute 
supreme over those of her husband. 

Parvati has been described uiidet numerous forms ; hut as they are 
only variations of the more inlpettant Cii«s, Bbavfmi, Devi, Duitga, and 
Kali, I shall content myself vriitb nbtliring thbaa under which she it 
most generally known. 

As Parvati, the is described of a Vrhitt ; at Kail, of a dark blue or 
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black ; and as the majestic and tremendous Durga (of whom I shall now 
treat), of a yellow colour. 

In this character she is represented with ten aims. In one hand 
she holds a spear, with which she is piercing the giant Muhisha ; in 
another a sword ; in a third, the hair of the giant, and the tail of a 
serpent twined round him ; and in others the trident, the discus, the 
axe, the club, the arrow, and the shield. One of her knees presses on 
the body of the giant, and her right foot rests on the back of a lion, 
which is lacerating his arm. On her head she has a crown richly 
ornamented, and her dress is magnificently adorned with jewels. 


No. XV. 

CASHMIR.* 

It appears very evident that Cashmir has been a regular kingdom for 
a period that transcends the limits of legitimate history ; and even if 
we feel disposed to contest the accounts of our author, and lo dispute 
his series of Dynasties and Princes, we must still rest satisfied with the 
proof of its existence either under the names of Cas/xitjfnts or 
Abisai'us, as early as the days of Herodotus and Alexander. There 
can be no doubt, however, of the regular organisation of this state at a 
period much antecedent ; and it is probable that, in remote limes, it 
exercised a more decided interference in the concems of India than it 
has done for many centuries past ; it seems highly probable, also, that 
it was the original dominion of the Pandava princes, and that it fur- 
nished in them Sovereigns to the plains of Hindustan. 

The religion of Cashmir has, in like manner, been Hindu from a very 
remote d«ate. Originally, no doubt, it was the Ophite, or snake worship, 
but this is a part of the Hindu ritual, and the Nagas are included in 
the orthodox pantheon. The adoration of Siva was soon engrafted 
upon this, even if the two rites were not originally identified. 

It appears that the Buddha schism was known in C:ishmir at a very 
early period, and possibly preceded the introduction of a fully organised 
Brahminical priesthood ; it probably, in short, preceded the introduction 
of the Brahminical caste, Asoca, although a worshipper of Siva, is 
said to have countenanced this new faith. His son, Jaloca, commenced 
his reign with serious efforts to repress it, and it was possibly partly 
with this view that he introduced the colony of Brahmans from 
Canon j. 

1 From VnSsmoBt Wilson** **Bsjn Tarangini,*' Aa. Baa., viri. xr. 
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No. XVI. 

ON THE STATE AND FDTUKE PROSPECTS OP SANSCRIT 
lilTERATURB. 

ibEAn mr W. C. T^tix>e, Esq^ 1>bc. 1834 .~Joi 7 B 3 rAi. or ms Botai. 

AbIATFC SoCISTT, you II. 

Sanscbit literature is perfectly anomaloas; connected with every- 
thing, and identified with nothing ; both in form and substance bearing 
a close resemblance to the extinct relics of ancient Rnrope, nothing but 
a common origin can account for the similarity. It was an astounding 
discovery, that Hindoostan, a land over which so many conquerors had 
passed in wrath, and left their foot-prints as they went, possessed, 
spite of the changes of realm, and chances of time, a language of 
unrivalled richness and variety ; a language the parent of all those 
dialects that Europe has fondly caUed classical — the source alike of 
Greek flexibility and Roman strength. A philosophy, compared with 
which, in point of age, the lessons of Pythagoras are but of yesterday ; 
and in point of daring speculation, Plato's boldest eflbrts were tame and 
common-place. A poetry more purely intellectual than any of those 
of which we had before any conception ; ^d systems of science whose 
antiquity baffled all powers of astronomical calculation. This literature, 
with all its colossal proportions, which can scarcely be described 
without the semblance of bombast and exaggeration, claimed of conxse a 
place for itself — it stood alone, and it was able to stand alone.** 

To acquire the mastery of this language is almost the labour of a 
life ; its literature seems exhaustlen. The utmost stretch of imagi- 
nation can scarce comprehend its boundless mythology. Its philosophy 
has touched upon every metaphysical difflcalty ; its legislation is as 
varied as the castes for which it was designed. 
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No. XVII. 

GREEK ALPHABET. 

ON THE DYNASTY OF THE SAH KINGS OF SURASHTRA 
By Edward Thokas, Esq., Bexqal Civil Service.* 

After observing on Major Rawlinson’s remarks on the Selencidian 
aera, Mr. T. remarks : In addition to this, were any faith to be placed 
in similarity of characters, many of the numerical symbols might be 
identified as possibly of Greek derivation ; for instance, the 0 is the 
exact form of the Greek 0, of the Sigeean (500 and odd b.c.), and 
ApoUonian (a few years b.c.), alphabets.* But so also is the Indian 
cipher, recognisable as a Greek 0, as indeed the Pali © th itself, is 
absolutely identical vrith the B of the Nemean and Athenian forms of 
the same letter. The Indian approaches closely to the outline of the 
Greek H of Cadmus, and of the Sigsean characters. The coin figure of 
CD is likewise a perfect rendering of the Attic fl. b.c. 400.* 

Amid all this, on the other hand, it is amply manifest, that whatever 
of enlarged ideas of arrangement and distribution of numerals the 
Indians may perchance have owed to the Greeks, they did not generally 
adopt their letters, or even their literal equivalent system, as modified 
to suit their own alphabet ; and, judging from the strictly Indian forms 
retained by some of the figures, now seen to have been in use 

under the S^hs of Guzerfit, it is almost necessary to infer that the 
origiiuU outUnen of the figures themselves were either drawn from an 
anterior Sanscrit, or else from a more purely Pali alphabet than that 
concurrently employed in ordinary writing ; the admission of which 
foct in Uselfj goes fat to demand a consef^uent concession^ that the 
Indkms were ngt indebted to the Cheeks for any assistance in the matter. 

1 Joarn. Boyal Aflat. 8odetr> ^ol. xii. p. 0. 

* rut* Edinlrargh Beview, or QuarterlF, ou Bawlioaon’s Dificovcry, in Joom. Boyil 
AaiaU Boekrly, 1647. 

* Sat Pantographia. 
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No. xvm. 

CSOMA DE COKciS ON THE HUNGARIAN AND SANSCRIT. 

As a proof of early inRoecce, early possession, language, and settle* 
ment, of the Indian nations, I would quote part of the Csoma de 
Kords* preface to his Tibetan Dictionary. Speaking of the Sanscrit, that 
learned Hungarian observes, “ To his own nation he feels a pri Je in 
announcing that the study of the Sanscrit will be more satisfactory 
than to any other people of Europe. The Hungarians will find a fund 
of information from its study, respecting their origin, manners, customs, 
and language, since the structure of Sanscrit, (as also of other Indian 
dialects,) is most analogous to the Hungarian, while it greatly differs 
from the languages of occidental Europe. As an example of this 
close analogy, in the Hungarian language, instead of prepositions, 
postpositions are invariably used, except w’ith the personal pronouns. 
Again, from a verbal root, without the aid of any auxiliary verb, and 
by a simple syllabic addition, the several kinds of .verbs, distinguished as 
active, passive, casual, desiderative, frequentative, reciprocal, &c,, are 
formed in the Hungarian, in the same manner as the Sanscrit.’^ 


No. XIX. 

ON MASKS. 

ExfJUiOT rM>M'A Lbttkb or Ed. UrnAX, Esq., to tub Rev. J. Callawat. 

Thb exquisitely satirical comedy of the “Birds” of Aristophanes, 
illustrates the machinery of masks, with a humour that is as inimitable, 
as its fidelity to ancient mythology and oriental doctrine is most 
striking. The comparison of this drama with the Indian doctrine of 
the heiirens, the region of Jagandare, its inhabitants, the king of the 
gigantic birds, the Roc of the Himaleh, and its enchanted caves^ givei 
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a richness to his imagery, that renders its perusal a delightful treat 
It is impossible to peruse this drama, and compare it with the Bud'hist 
doctrine of a hemisphere or region, covering, as a celestial cope, the 
earth tenanted by gigantic birds, gooroolas, &c., and their position in 
the mid-air, the very region of the Greek Satirist, and suppose him to 
he ignorant of the great pivot of oriental doctrine, or the intention 
the exquisite machinery of his drama. How truly do the follov/ing 
elegant and spirited lines open the doctrine of the metempsy/^osis, 
whose judiciary inflictions are placed exclusively in this v|^ry region 
by Gaudamas Bana : — f 

** Oh come ye men, ye brittle things, mere imagee of clny, J 
Ye jutting leaves^ ye shadowy ehapee^ ye creatures of a day# 

Poor wretched mortals yc, like nothing but a drealn, 

Give heed to us, and list for once to an immortal theme.” 

These few imperfect hints, show how closely tl,.e masks of the 
theatric spectacles resembled the exhibitions of oriental doctrine. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted, that very important desiderata to the 
true origin of masks are opened to inquiry by your v iluable translation 
of the Kolan Natannawa- It exhibits the masks of the demons, and of 
the Jagandri, so as to show them to he the true prototypes of the Birds 
of Aristophanes, of the giants of Pollux, and the frightful forms of 
Lucian. 


No. XX. 

RULES ON THE FORMATIVE PROCESS OF THE GREEK. 

The long sound of a is expressed indifferently by a, or by a, just as 
either may approximate to the forms in which we have been accus- 
tomed to see words written in which these vowels appear. 

The short vowel sound of u, in but, hut, rut, will appear indifferently 
as short a, e, o, u — all which symbols, though apparently differing, have 
identically the same powers ; for though the English articulatioii may 
produce a vast difference in the sound and sense of nat, net, not, nut, 
yet the Sanscrit brief vocalisation is constant in rendering all these 
forms by nut. Thus the short terminative o, Greek, becomes the short 
u of the Latin. 

As the members of each class of consonants in Sanscrit are per- 
petuaUy interchanging, so in the formative process of the Greek 
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language these consonants assume a great latitude of appearance — Kh, 
k, g, gh, commuting their respective powers. In all these cases the eye 
is a keener instrument in detecting variations than the ear. 

Rule 1. — Ecthlipsis of the short oo, or u, or a, as gokola, gok’la. 

Rulfi 2. — A, 6, ti, will be considered to have the same power ; as 
P^j P^» piij a chief where the short sound is expressed by the u, in 
but, or the o in Dumbarton. 

Ru^ 3. — The visargah of the Sanscrit is often supplied by the Greek 
or Latin S, as pa, a chief, or pas. 

Rule 4. — The double o is indifferently written as u, or oo, just a^ it 
may approxljmate to the Greek way of writing any term specially 
noticed. 

Rule 5. — C and K are used as identical when required by the Greek 
form, as Goc’Ihs, or Gok’las ; Ijacedeemon, or Lakedsemon, both 
expressed by the hard sound of the k in kindle. 

Rule 6. — The double o Sanscrit, when preserved in the Greek, often 
assumes the form qf a, indicating the broad sound of that vowel by the 
Greeks ; thus Poor-Salus^ becomes Phar-salus ; and Soo-Lamas, Sa- 
Lamis ; on the other hand, the long a, Sanscrit, becomes the o, Greek or 
Latin, as Trajya becomes Troja. 

Rule 7. — The ancient sound of v, Sanscrit, is veiy frequently lost in 
Greek ; as Aineanes for Vaineanes ; Aijayan for Vaijayan, in Latin 
jEgsean, (For p. 129, see Buie 6.) 

Rule 8. — The Sanscrit su is the Greek u pamm^ as Suboea becomes 
Euboea. 

Rule 8 . — 01 Greek is the (E Latin and English, as Euboia, 
Euboea, (For p. 55, see Rule 8.) 

Rule 10. — The hard sound of b Sanscrit is often represented by 
the Greek ph, as Budhya-des for Phthiotis, It is thus evident that 
ph, Greek, could not have been pronounced as “ f ” in fine, but as 
ph in uphill. (For p. 104, see Rule 11.) 

11.— *The Greek “X” is the representative of the Sanscrit 
ks or ksh, as Oxus, Ooksha. 

Rule 12. — B, P, V are commutable. 

Rule 13. — The Greek v is expressed by the Latin or English y. 

Rule 14. — The Sanscrit S is often expressed by T, and Th 
of the Greeks; as Srawkes, Thrakes; Srooc*lo, Troglo; Someros, 
Tomaros. Soo-raksh, Tho-raks (Thorax). 

Rule 15. — The j Sanscrit, is often eclipsed by y, as Bahoo-ja, Bahooya ; 
Kajan, Rayan, and sometimes totally lost, as Ran, for Rajan. 

i?ff^ 16.— The Sanscrit v is often resolved by the Greek » or o. 
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As M’avusi beomea M’aoosi, or Mansi ; El-vnsinm becomes El-usinm ; 
Sarawanica, Saronica ; Helavas, Helons ; Argwala, Argolis ; Okshwali^ 
Ozoli. 

RuU 17. — Bbi, Sanscrit is represented in Greek by Phi, as Bhilipos, 
Philippos. 

Dh, Sanscrit, is the Greek Th, as Athens, A dheenee ; while the 
Sanscrit termination des, land, or country, is expressed by tus, dns, 
thus, tus, tas, tis tes. 

Rule 18. — The Greek often prefixes an euphonic syllable to ^0amtnt 
words beginning with a consonant, as— A’cama, for Camill^ Apollo 
for ’Bala, A-thaman, for Daman. (For p. 79, see Rule 19.1^ 

Rule 19. — A, Sanscrit, very frequently becomes i,y^a Greek, - 
Bolani, Bullini. (For p. 112, see Rule 6.) 

Rule 20. — The Sanscrit y is the Greek i ; as Antyoklo, for Antiochos * 
this is of very constant occurrence. The oo is oftjr-n converted to i, 
as Cichyrus, for Coocoorus 

Rule 21. — Idem. 

Rule 22. — The terminations, tus, thus, dus, des, tis, tes aie 
the Sanscrit des, a land or country. 

Rule 23. — The converse of Rule 14, Thraces and Thor, become 
Sracas and Soor ; Tooran is Sooran, and Tho-rax'**^^ Soo-Raksh the 
defence,” par eminence.) 

Rule 24. — H, in Maha is generally lost, together with its vowel 
as Maha, Ma ; Mahi, Mai. 

Rule 25. — The Sanscrit J, and Ch, expressed by the Greek Z-; 
as Jinos, Zeenos ; Chakras, Zagreus. 

Rule 20. — The Sanscrit j, is often the Greek s, as Apollonos 
Balanoj, Theseus Dh^seuj. Naucraros, Naugraraj. 


No. XXI. 

A^ARUTIONS OP THE NAME BUD'HA 

Bud’ha, Buddha, Budda, Budh, Boodha, Bood<lha, Boutta, Pout, Pot^, 
Pto, Bdho, Wode, Woden,' Pat, Pet, Pt, Pta, Pte, Phthi, Phthe, Phtha, 
Phut, Phoot, Phot, Pht, Bot, Botti, Bout, Boutii, Bhatti, BhutU, Pod, Bd. 
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GEOGEAPHICAL INDEX OF N. WESTEEN INDIA. 



Ukt. 

P. M. 

LOPP. 
P. M. 

Abanti . 

23 10 

76 0 

Ace-sines riseSy * 

32 30 

77 40 

Acho 

85 20 

71 30 

Acrobat 

34 50 

67 40 

Adrius (Himalaya Range 
Agra (Agnei) 

27 8 

68 2 

Aikeliu . 

Amoo or Jihoon River 

36 60 

66 7 

Arac 

34 40 

68 6 

Arghasan . 

30 31 

65 30 

Astor 

35 16 

74 44 

Atlock 

33 64 

72 18 

Balkh . . . . 

37 0 

68 10 

Balti (aec Bulti), liu be- \ 

34 40 

74 40 

tween . . . J 

35 30 

76 20 

Bamian . . . . 

34 50 

67 38 

Barata . . , . 

34 15 

72 10 

Ikishan . . . . 

35 20 

72 10 

Beebee Nanee . . . 

29 39 

67 28 

Behut . . . . 

34 21 

75 33 

Benares . . . . 

25 201 

83 5 

BhiniBadam . 

34 18| 

68 37 i 

Birgoo . . . . 

32 6 

78 30 

Bo^ 'Rotas (Rotas) 

33 2 

73 29 

Bopal , . . . 

23 17 

77 30 

Bulti, between ^ | 

34 40 

35 80 

74 40 
76 20 

Cabool . . . . 

34 21 

68 20 

Cahun . . . . 

29 20 

69 16 

Cama River . 

34 24 

70 35 

Cashmir or Kironaya,! 

33 15 

73 40 

between , . . J 

34 36 

75 30 

Daman .... 

30 83 

70 71 

Dan 

28 20 

66 10 

Doda .... 

33 2 

75 18 

Dola . . ... 

31 0 

73 16 

Dor .... 

34 12' 

72 39 

Dulhuk 

:i2 4i 

63 48 

Duras, Dras, Draus 

34 22' 

75 30 


Ereotheus, Erec, Arac . 

LAY. 

34 40 

lOH*. 

P. M. 

68 6 

Gad . . ^ . 

32 40 

67 34 

Gaza .... 

29 24 

66 35 

Ghorband 

35 4 

68 47 

Gilghib 

35 35 

74 15 

Goolkuts 

31 58 

69 22 

Gurdan (Dewar) 

34 25 

68 8 

Hamoon 

30 42 

61 8 

Hazara 

33 50 

72 45 

Hellopes (Hela Chiefs) 

67"68® 

21 0 

Herat 

34 22 

62 9 

Hesht Nuggur 

34 15 

71 40 

Himalaya 

34 30 
34 37 

68 

78 

Hindoo Koosh, between | 

Huzara , . . . 

33 50 

72 45 

Hydaspes (Jailum) . . 

84 21 

76 33 

Indus . . . . 

31 20 

81 16 

Jailum 

34 21 

76 33 

Kailas . . . . 

31 0 

79 0 

Kandahar . . . . 

31 37 

65 28 

Kerketcha (Kurkutcha) .1 

34 25 

69 30 

Kerku . . . . 

36 8 

76 10 

Khyber Pass . 

Kishen (Kishen Gunga) . 

35 68 

71 30 

34 11 

75 26 

Kishtawar 

33 15 

76 46 

Koondooz River, ue Oxus 
River .... 

1 


Ladahk, between . 4 

32-35" 

75 80 
79 80 

Le 

34 11 

72 14 

Lahore . . . . 

31 36 

74 24 

Lespos (Les or Lus), be- \ 

24 50 

65 28 

tween . , . J* 

26 15 

67 18 

Logurh . . . . 

34 32 

69 8 

Lughman 

34 16 

70 51 
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Hagar Taiao 
ICaii Boia (Multan) . . 
Malwa .... 
Manasa 

Mekrau .... 
Her or Mem . . . 

Moultan 

Nilab and Nile . . . 

Nubra .... 

Onr 

Ooch 

Oude (Oita) . 

Ougein (Abanti) . . 
Oxus (Ookshae) River. 


,25 2 67 6 
.30 8 71 28 
. 24 48 76 12 
. 34 18 74 35 
. 25 28 58 66 
.34 0 76 0 
. 30 8 71 28 

33 46 72 17 
. 34 38 77 10 

. 33 40 73 50 
. 29 13 71 6 
. 26 48 82 4 
. 23 11 75 35 


Paen-wk>ksh (Peneios), 
or Peneua. Tidt Oxus. 
Pak . . . . : 

Pambur , . . . I 

PamiauA, See Bamian. 
Paropamiflus (Hu 2 ai'eh} I \ 
hOween . . . j J 

Peer Bukab . . : 

Pelasa . . . . t 

Phaliah-(n^ . . , ^ 


. 30 20 73 13 
. 33 38 75 40 

31 50 62 68 
37 0 

, 29 21 70 35 
34 40 71 20 

32 0 73 26 


Piaheen,Aet«00eR . 
Quetta or Shawl 


r 30 20 66 8C 
t 30 50 67 2C 

.30 8 66 5 

.33 2 73 29 

. 32 56 67 50 


Saidon (Po^don) . 32 56 67 50 
SdK^Sl-awl . 

Sarawan . . 28 47 64 50 

Scan! us Mona (lekadoh) .35 10 75 27 


Shakur . 

Soo Meroo. See Meru 

Tal and Talantus . 
Tatariis Pass 
Tattaikas and Tatta 
Teebhee 
Tissii 

Tatars Pass 

Tomarus (Mdr and Ser) 
VlGI-PAKA . 

Xynia (Casbmir) . 


. 34 10 71 4 
.34 0 76 0 

. 35 40 72 10 
. 34 10 71 20 
. 24 44 68 0 

.30 7 72 51 
. 35 33 75 20 
. 34 10 71 20 
.34 0 76 0 

. 33 47 75 4 

. 33 23 74 47 


Yelum River 


. . 34 21 75 33 






